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A ROMAN FARM-YARD SCENE.—Fnrom a Parntine By C. H. PoyNDESTRE.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist 


This spirited scene, so foreign in its whole 
air, yet so thoroughly agricultural, affords us a 
fine opportunity to present the chief peculiari- 
ties of form, which distinguish the cattle of Ita- 
ly. A herd of cattle, which had been turned out 
upon the Campagna to graze, have been collect- 
ed by horsemen, and, excited by their hallooings, 
have rushed, impetuously following their leader, 
into the wrong enclosure, to the dismay of the 
occupants of the quaint court-yard, with its odd 
old well, and shrine of the Virgin, before which 
hangs the ever-burning lamp. <A race of cattle, 
for years bred without the admixture of foreign 
blood, their owners perhaps being guided in the 
selection of breeding animals more by uniform- 
ity of color, size, and strength, than by anything 
else, will, of necessity, present a similarity of ap- 





pearance hardly possible among cattle bred for 
milk and beef, with a secondary regard to other 
characteristics, Though domesticated, they are 
essentially a wild race, because they have been 
bred in accordance with a sort of natural selec- 
tion, like that which prevails under the rule of 
the strongest upon the pampas of South America, 
or great plains of Texas. Travellers in Southern 
Europe are familiar with the mouse-colored 
cattle of Italy. This is not the universal color, 
by any means, yet it exists extensively, shading 
into dingy cream-color in parts of Tuscany, and 
running also into French gray with dark legs 
and heads. The mealy muzzle familiar to us 
in the Channel Island breeds is universal]. The 
oxen are marked by immensely long and power- 
ful horns, massive necks, and full dewlaps) The 





breed is coarse-boned, and the cattle generally 
thick-hided and poor feeders. Formerly it is 
likely greater pains was taken in their breeding, 
but it is said there is now very little, except in 
Parma, whence the markets of the world are 
supposed to be supplied with Parmesan cheese. 
Here a marked improvement in the milking 
qualities of the cows is noticed, which is no 
doubt largely due to the introduction of Swiss 
blood, and it is accompanied by the usual evi- 
dences of a crossed or mixed breed. The artist 
has thrown great character into his animal 
figures; and the spirited piece of by-play be- 
tween the hay-laden horse, the ass, and the goat, 
introduced boldly into the center of the picture, 
is a great success, and does not detract from the 
effect of the alarming incursion of the cattle, 
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Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from electrotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16to Vol. 26, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes, 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 





The average temperature grows warmer, and our 
cold storms are less cold in May than in April, 
yet they are cold enough. Seeds will rot in the 
ground; the plows will be dragged through the 
pasty soil, and mold it into clods, which will stand 
as mementos of indiscrect haste; sheep will shiver 


| Pr ° 
/ and snufiie, and lambs will die for lack of protec- 


tion. We judge these and other things will hap- 
pen, because it always is so. There is no need of 
of their occurring, or very little, at any rate. May 
is always unreliable, except for storms and showers 


of rain. Sometimes we have many days of fine, 


| clear, dry weather, but usually everybody is tired 











of seeing it rain. Proper efforts having been made, 
there need be little delay in the more important la- 
bors. Year by year, one’s practices should improve ; 
year by year, the farmer’s reasonings should be more 
accurate, and his judgment better. This month, 
the great bulk of the corn crop and more than half 
the potato crop is planted, much wheat is 
sown, as also roots of all sorts, except those 
of the turnip family. There must be hands and 
teams enough to do the work. No more must 
be included in the plan for the summer's cam- 
paign than can be carried out. The plans for daily 
labor must be sufficient to keep the men employed 
all the time. Itis very desirable to have men about 
you, who you know will set themselves at work, 
but it is a poor plan to givethemachance. Always 
keep men informed as to what work they are ex- 
pected todo. With the commencement of steady 
hard work, it is most important to start right with 
men and teams in the field, and searcely less with 
household arrangements. The meals must be 
promptly ready, if the hands are boarded at the 
house; if they “ find themselves,” accuracy of hours 
must be exacted as far as possible. If one man be- 
gins to take liberties, ‘‘loafing,” coming late, or 
knocking off early, it is well to get rid of him at 
once. Such examples are contagious. In all your 
relations with hired men, *‘do justly and love 
mercy,”’ be the best employer they ever had, and 
so, attach them to yourself and to your service. 


—-—— 


Hints about Work. 


Last Years Mistakes are to be avoided. Take 
time, do all kinds of work thoroughly and well. If 
not present, let everything ordered to be done pass 
under your inspection soon after it is finished. 

A Watch on the Markets.—We have almost always 
cither something to sell or something to buy; hence 
it is always well to watch the fluctuation of prices, 
and take advantage of them, if possible. 

Labor will pay.—Hire more labor—take risks of 
this kind. If works well planned, and judiciously 
carried out, the more there is done, the better off 
you will be. If money at interest pays, that 
spent for labor ought to pay fifty per cent better. 

Working Stock.—Groom horses daily and thor- 
oughly; rub them dry if they come wet to the 
stable, either from perspiration or rain. Feed reg- 
ularly, and, when cool, give water. It is well to let 
a pail of water stand where the horse can drink dur- 
ing the night if he wishes to. Oxen should be well 
brushed off every day likewise. They are healthier 
for it, and endure more fatigue. If hard worked 
eight hours a day, it is all that should be expected 
of oxen. Giye long noonings and good fodder. 


Cows.—When there is a good strong growth of 
grass, turn the cows to pasture, but not before. 
Calves, wearing muzzles set with nails which are 
well sharpened, but not slender pointed, may run 
with their dams without danger of their sucking. 
Cows “coming in’ on full feed, often make more 
milk than their udders have capacity to retain, if 
milked but twice aday. Neglect to milk oftener 


causes not only the loss of a pint or two which 
leaks out daily, but induces a tendency in the cow 
to secrete less, entailing a loss through the year. 

Bulls.--There are hardly enough good full-blood 








markable. Never, ever send a cow toa grade bull, 
See “Basket” item on keeping good bulls, 

Sheep.—Shearing festivals and matches, and meet. 
ings at which prizes are offered for heaviest and best 
fleeces, are the order of the day, and very useful, 
Sheep breeders should plan to attend some of 
them. It is best for the sheep to shear them Un. 
washed, and early in the present month, if the 
weather seems settled. If you are obliged to wash 
in order to get a fair price for the wool, do 80, but 
expose the sheep as little as possible. Farmers 
ought to tub-wash their wool, and save the rich, 
fertilizing liquid, Shelter shorn sheep fora few days, 
both from scorching sun and from cold. In turning 
sheep to pasture, if the grass is well grown, exercise 
caution with valuable animals, for fresh grass is pur. 
gative, and the sheep often fall off in flesh for g 
few days, if changed suddenly from hay to grass, 

Spring Grains.--Asa rule, it is best to let at least 
oats and barley go, unless they are sowed by or 
before the first week in May, Wheat may be put 
in a little later, on soil very well prepared, but do 
not neglectthe preparation, except on rich land; 
apply fine manure, plowed under lightly; harrow 
thoroughly, adding a dressing of guano, super. 
phosphate, fish guano, or bone dust, with the seed, 

The Corn Crop.—Be sure of yourseed. It should 
be early, uniform, and adapted to your land. Ma- 
nure heavily; plant all, except very large kinds, in 
drills, rather than in hills with rows running both 
ways. A heavier stand is thus gained, and the 
ground well filled with roots. Be careful to have 
the rows very straight, and, to this end, use a 
marker. North of lat. 40°, be in no hurry about 
planting—if the crop is in by the 20th or 25th, it is 
early enough, and replanting will not be necessary, 

Broom-corn.—Plant a little earlier than maize, to 
give it the benefit of a long season, should the warm 
weather chance to come early. Plant in drills three 
feet apart, using plenty of seed, and thin out at the 
second hoeing. Lime and salt, applied to the soil 
before or at the time of planting, will check the 
wire-worms, if the crop be put upon a fresh-turned 
sod. There should be at least twice the number of 
stalks to the acre that there would be of corn. The 
culture is very similar, but it requires more care. 

Root crops.—For beets, parsnips, carrots, or man- 
gels, the ground must be deep, rich, and mellow. 
See hints in recent numbers on this subject, and do 
not fail to put ina good ‘‘patch’’ on as well pre- 
pared soilas you have. All the above-named roots 
may be sown in May almost as well as earlier ; car 
rots and parsnips, particularly, bear late sowing. 

Potatoes,—Finish planting before the middle of 
the month; it is unsafe to delay longer, though, if 
the season be a wet one, like the last, June-planted 
potatoes may do tolerably well. Manure at the first 
or second hoeing with ashes and plaster, lime, or 
some concentrated manure, cast in small handfuls 
upon the plants, if backward, or the soil not rich. 

Flax and Hemp.—Like the spring grains, it is 
hardly worth while to sow flax in May—it should 
be up and high enough to weed. This weeding is 
done by barefooted or stocking-footed weeders, 
children being preferred, who go through in pl 
toons, regularly pulling all foreign plants. See Flax 
Culture in our book list. Hemp may be sown, 
either broadcast or in drills, the latter method being 
preferable. Put hemp always upon good clean land. 

Tobacco.—For minute directions for culture and 
treatment of this plant, see Tobacco Culture of our 
book list. During the month of May, give the seed- 
bed great care, weeding, watering, cte. 

Soiling Crops.—Sow corn for soiling, using prefer 
ably some large-stalked, sweet varicty—Stowell’s 
Evergreen or R. I. Asylum. Sow 12 kernels to the 
foot, in drills about 214 feet apart. Continue to 
sow at intervals of about two weeks. No crop is 
so good for cows in summer, and no other is needed 
if there is enough of thickly sown corn provided. 

Grass and Clover may be sown upon winter and 
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spring grain early in the month, with very good re- 
sults. Sown alone on well-harrowed fallow soil, 
they will do well also. Old “ hide-bound” or mossy 
meadows, full of weeds, or bare of grass, may have 
new life put into them bya thorough tearing to 
pieees with a harrow, giving a dressing of 25 or 30 
bushels of lime, followed by yard manure or com- 
post, and a fresh seeding with clover and grass. 

Weeds.—The warfare begins this month—push it 
forward. ‘‘ Whenever you see a head, hit it,’”’—as 
is the order of the day at a Donnybrook fair—or 
better yet, Wherever you can find a root, kill it. 
Remember, weeds may be killed in the seed-leaf by 
thousands, with the same labor and less thought 
than will be required to kill them by scores after 
they have grown. 
the soil in moist weather kills many; when large, 
unless great pains is taken, though up-rooted, 
a slight rain will revive them, and they will 
mature seed as if transplanted for their own good. 

Birds and Insects.—Some birds may still be at- 
tracted by bird-houses, though most have their 
nests already built. Do all possible to encourage a 
feeling of security on their part. They are our best 
allies in the warfare against insects of all hurt- 
ful kinds. Look out for the nests of the tent- 
caterpillar; Cestroy when the worms are housed. 

So 
Work in the Horticultural De- 
partments, 


To the majority of our readers this month will 
bring a press of work. If the season has been an 
early one, the young seedlings of some crops will 
need attention, and if the spring has been a late one, 
with chilly nights and cold rains, much of the work 
set down for last month must be done now. In 
late seasons, nothing is gained by hurrying. Wait 
patiently until the soil is in working condition. 

a 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Tree planting is generally over, but where trees 
have been heeled-in and shaded, they will be in a 
good condition to set out. Observe notes in pre- 
vious months on the treatment of nursery trees that 
haye become dried or have started in the packages. 

Grafting, if done after growth has commenced, 
will need care not to injure the trees. The bark at 
this time easily slips, and there is danger of peel- 
ing it if the limbs are not cautiously managed. 

Cions.—Meehan says that if any valuable cions 
have been left over, that could not be used in graft- 
ing, they should be set out like cuttings. This will 
keep them plumpand moist until the bark will run 
on the stocks, when they may be used to furnish 
buds for insertion, just as buds of the present sea- 
son’s growth are put in. Worth remembering. 

Cultivating the Orchard, especially if a young or- 
chard, is necessary to get a good thrifty growth. 
Very few will cultivate the ground for the sake of 
the young trees alone, and it is well to put between 
the rows of trees such crops as require manure 
and frequent working. Potatoes, carrots, or 
Whatever will leave the soil in as good condition 
as to fertility as it was before, may be used, 

Mulching cannot be too frequently advocated. It 
prevents the soil from drying and becoming hard, 
and keeps down weeds. Almost any litter will do. 
Leaves from the forest are excellent. Saw-dust is 
sometimes used, but is objected to by some on the 
ground that it undergoes fermentation, and becomes 
sour and injurious to the trees. It will pay to 
mulch bearing pear trees, if for nothing else but to 
save the fallen fruit in good condition. . Those near 
the coast use “ sult hay.”? Bog hay, sedges, and the 
like, will answer equally well. If no mulch ean be 
had, the next best thing is to stir the surface of the 
soil frequently. ‘The mellow, recently stirred sur- 
face soil keeps that below from drying rapidly. 

Nursery Trees, —Those budded or grafted last sum- 
mer will be disposed to throw out suckers from the 
Stock. These are to be rubbed off as soon as they 
"ppear; do not let them get large enough to 
require to be cut away. The same care must be 
Siven to small or large stocks grafted this spring. 


When very small, even stirring . 





Seed-beds must be looked to. Young seedlings, 
even those of our hardiest trees, are very readily in- 
jured by the hot sun. The beds may be shaded by 
a lattice-work of laths, a rough frame covered with 
evergreen boughs, or any other contrivance may 
be used that will break the foree of the sun. 


Insects will begin their work as soon as there is 
any young growth to work on, andif not checked 
continue it to the injury of the trees. Don’t stop 
to write us, to ask what shall be done, but kill the 
insects when first discovered, by some means. We 
have written in these past years enough about the 
tent-caterpillar to fill a small volume. We have 
shown its eggs, and set forth the importance of re- 
moving these. Where this has been thoroughly 
done, there will be but little trouble. Where it has 
been neglected, they will not “fold up their tents 
like the Arabs,’ but keep spreading them all the 
time. Whereyer a nest or tent is seen, no matter 
how small—and they are very conspicuous when the 
dew is on them in the morning—do not rest until 
the nest is destroyed. Bend down the limb, climb 
the tree, get a step-ladder, or in some way reach the 
nest, and pull it out and crush the young brood. 
Some use swabs charged with soft soap, petroleum, 
or other substances. These will doif faithfully ap- 
plied, but to our notion there is nothing as sure as 
pulling the nest off by hand, and putting it under 
foot. Thesqueamish may weargloves. Borers are 
to be probed or cut out. We haven’t much faith 
in squirting any preparation into their holes. The 
cureulio will now begin its work, and must be met 
at once. Avoid all vaunted remedies and washes, 
but follow the only sure plan yet known—jarring 
the trees, catching the insect on a large cloth, and 
killing it. The white grub will often make sad 
havoc among seedlings and young nursery stock. 
When a young tree in the row wilts, dig down and 
find the borer and kill him. Lice or aphides will 
appear on the young growth. If the trees are small, 
bend down the endsof the infested twigs, and im- 
merse them in tobacco water or quassia water. 

= 
Fruit Garden. 


Many of the hints given in this and the previous 
months, under the head of “ Orchard and Nursery,” 
have an application here, and need not be repeated. 
Finish up all uncompleted planting, and keep the 
surface of the soil always free from weeds. A 
pronged hoe, or hoe-fork—especiailly Hexamer’s 
—will be found preferable to the common hoe. 

Grape Vines.—So much was said last month in an 
article on the vine, concerning the treatment of 
young vines, that we need only refer to that, and 
to an article in this paper, on page 186, for all need- 
ed directions. If vines removed from the trellis 
are yet to be fastened up, they will need careful 
handling after the buds have started. Vines trained 
with arms should be curved, é. e. the extreme ends 
of the arm bent downwards to insure an equal start- 
ing of the buds along the whole length of the arm. 
Vines may readily be propagated by putting down 

Layers of last year’s wood. Make a well-prepared 
trench, 6 inches deep, and Jay the cane down in it, 
and hold it there by means of pegs. As the shoots 
start, gradually fill the trench, by adding soil. 

Currants.—Keep the ground clean or well mulch- 
ed. The principal insect enemies to currant 
culture are sufficiently treated of on page 185. 

Strawberries.—Though late, these may still be 
planted, and better than in autumn. Plants set this 
spring are often disposed to bear. It is better to 
remove all the flower-stalks, and let the plant be 
preparing for a good crop next year rather than 
waste its strength in perfecting a few berries. Put 
on a mulch of straw, bog hay, or corn stalks, before 
the fruit begins to ripen. Saw-dust and tan soil 
the fruit, and thus defeat one of the objects of 
mulehing. Where the beds are not mulched, keep 
them clean, and do not disturb the roots in work- 
ing. If any hoeing is to be done, Iet it be only on 
the surface. Pull up all the large weeds by hand. 

Picking and marketing should be provided for. 
Baskets and crates should be bought and marked. 
Recollect that these things sometimes fail to be 





promptly returned, and it is necessary to guard 
against a short supply of packages by providing an 
abundant stock. We cannot reply to the question, 
“Which isthe best basket?’ as the customs and 
prejudices of different markets vary so much. The 
commission dealer is the best judge of the basket 
which meets with the most favor from buyers. 

Insects will infest the fruit garden. Some of these 
have been mentioned elsewhere. Those which 
trouble the grape vine at this season are mainly 
the flea-beetle and the rose-bug. They are both 
regular ‘hard shells,’’ and do not seem to yield to 
ordinary treatment. The flea-beetle does its work 
on the buds, and the rose-bug is mainly destructive 
to the blossoms of the vine. As yet, hand picking 
is the only known help; or, what is the same thing, 
they may be shaken off when torpid, early in the 
morning, and caught on a cloth. One who is con- 
stantly among his vines can do a great deal of 
thumb and finger work in destroying insects and 
their eggs. The leaf-rolling caterpillar must be 
treated by hand, as it is shielded from any liquids. 
ee es 


Kitchen Garden. 


This month usually brings the first products of 
the garden. Those who had the forethought to 
have wiuter spinach, have enjoyed that delicious 
vegetable ever since the snow disappeared, and so 
with salsify, horseradish, and others. But from 
this spring’s sowing, even in the most favorable 
situations, radishes, lettuce, cress, and, it may be, 
early turnips and earrots, are the first returns re- 
ceived from early sown seed. To our notion, no 
vegetable that comes afterwards—is eaten with 
half the zest as these, the first fruits of the garden. 

Asparagus.—It is a good thing to have a bed just 
now; it, like all other good things, costs some 
trouble and forethought, but whoever has an estab- 
lished bed has a ready supply of a most delicious 
and healthful vegetable. Cut according to the 
weather, once in two or three days, or even daily. 
Use a sharp knife, and be careful not to injure the 
numerous buds still on the plant. The beetle is so 
destructive in some localities that asparagus has 
been abandoned. Its caterpillar is small, blackish, 
and about half an inch long. An experienced cul- 
titator tells us that a dusting of air-shaked lime 
will kill them. If this does not answer, cut and 
burn every shoot, large or small, that is infested. 
No half-way measures will answer in this case. 

Beans.—Plant as soon as danger of frost is over. 
If the first planting bas done well, put in another 
for succession ; if ft failed, replant. Limas should 
not be put in the ground until the cold rains are 
over. Set poles 6 or 8 feet high, 4 fect apart each 
way, in warm, light, rich ground. Put 5or 6 beans 
around each pole, pressing them into the soil eye 
downward, and covering an inch. Li:as that have 
been started in hot-beds on sods, may be set in 
the open ground as soon as the weather is settled. 

Beets and Carrots.—Those sown early are to be 
weeded and thinned. See article on page 188. Sow- 
ing may still be done. Where the ground is mod- 
erately moist, it is sometimes an advantage to 
sprout the seeds. Soak them in water over night, 
pour off the water, and keep the moist seeds cover- 
ed in a warm place until they sprout. When the 
germ shows itself, dry off with plaster, and sow. 

Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and the less cultivated Broe- 
coli, Brussels Sprouts, and Kohlrabi, are to have 
much the same treatment. Kohlrabi does best sown 
in place, and the others transplanted, The early 
crop should now be well started, and will need fre- 
quent hoeing. A heavy sharp rake or a hoe fork is 
better to work among the plants than an ordinary 
hoe. Keep theground stirred often, and the weeds 
will be kept down. If insects appear, use lime. Sow 
seeds of early and Jate sorts in open ground. Win- 
ningstadt is one of the best medium. Do not for- 
get to have a plenty of the delicious Savoys. 

Celery.—Sow, if not already done. As soon as the 
plants are large enough, keep them weeded, and 
the soil loose around them. Turnip-rooted celery, 
prized by many for soups and salads, may be sown. 


Cress or Peppergrass is to be sown every week, 
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Corn.—Put the seed into the ground as soon as it 
is safe. Each neighborhood has its favorite early 
sort. Early Dwarf Sugar is one of the best, but the 
ears are small. Darling’s is early, but of indifferent 
quality. Stowell’s isas yet the best late variety. 

Cucumbers.—At the North generally this month 
is early enough to start the seeds on sods, under 
When ready to set out, put them in well 
seed in similar hills when 
Use a surplus of seed. 


glass. 
manured hills. 
the weather gets warm. 

Egg Plants inthe hot-bed or frame are to be potted 
as soon as large enough, of transplanted to another 
bed, and kept under glass until cold nights are over. 

Herbs.—Sow in seed-bed Sage, Thyme, Summer 
Savory, Sweet Marjoram, ete. The plants will be 
ready to follow cabbages, peas, or other early crop. 


Leeks. —Sow in rich soil, as directed last month. 


Sow 


Tettuce.—Sow and transplant when large enough. 
Martynia, the immature pods of which are valued 
for making swect pickles, need warm weather. 
Melons are treated in the same way as cucumbers. 
Onions.—Sow and plant sets as heretofore di- 
rected. Weed the clean from the start. 
Parsley.—Sow early in beds in the open ground, 
Peas.—In hoeing, draw the earth toward the stem. 
Give brush to the tall sorts before they fall down. 


beds 


Peppers are warm weather plants, and need the 
same nursing during theirearly growthas egg plants.* 
Potatoes.—Hoe er otherwise stir the ground as 
soon as the tops can be seen. <A dressing of 
plaster applied at hoeing time is a great help. 
Radishes may be had in abundance by making sue- 
cessive sowings. They may be put among slower 
growing crops, or fill spare corners. 
Rhubarb.—Allow recently set plants to retain all 
their leaves until they become well established. Re- 
move flower stalks when they first appear. Never 
eut the leaf stalks, but pull them; a quick sidewise 
pull will separate them very quickly and neatly. 


used to 


Spinach.—Sow, if not already done, and thin that 
already up. The New Zealand Spinach, a quite 
different plant, is valuable for summer use. 

Sweet Potatoes.=-Make well-manured ridges, about 
80 inches apart at the top; and when cold rains 
are over, set the plants 15 inches apart. Set them 
down to the first leaf, and in very dry weatfer 
water the holes before putting in the plants. 

Squashes need warm weather ; treat as cucumbers. 

Tomatoes.—Transplant in settled weather. See 
Basket item for a way to make a cheap trellis. 

Winter Cherry.—Sow and treat as tomatoes. 


—_o— 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Lawns as to their preparation were sufficiently 
treated in an article last month. A friend asks us 
to say something about the renovation of old lawns. 
If the lawn has failed from selecting an unfit kind 
of grass, the best way is to re-seed it. If through 
the abundance of weeds, dig out or pull the large 
ones, apply seed thickly, in order that there may be 
enough grass to crowd out the small ones, and en- 
deavor to get aclose turf at once by top-dressing 
and rolling. When there are inequalities of sur- 
face, remove the turf carefully, and fill up the hol- 
low, or reduce the elevation, as the case may be, 
and replace the turf, if good. If not, get suitable 
sods from the pasture or road-side, and use instead. 

Turfing.—It is often convenient to cover small 
areas with turf, and some use it for edgings. Many 
who lay turfing for the first time, make hard work of 
it. Prepare and level the ground, and then select 
the finest sod that the pasture or road-side will 
afford. Have a board 8 or 10 feet long and a foot 
wide, to cut by, and a sharp spade or edging knife to 
cut with. Lay the board down, stand on it, and with 
the spade or knife cut along the edges of the board 
and through the turf, so as to have astrip of the 
size of the board. Carefully lift up one end of this 


strip with the spade, and commence to roll it up 
like a piece of carpet. One person should roll, while 
another with the spade aids the separation of the 
turf from the soil below. These rolls are readily 




















transported to the place where they are to be laid, 
and by unrolling them, the operation of laying is 
dene very rapidly. Use a large knife or edging tool 
in cutting, to make the edges of the turves fit, and 
beat down rather firmly by the use of the spade, 
or by laying down a board, and striking with 
a heavy pounder. When turves are laid on a 
steep bank, they can beheld in place until the 
taken hold, by the use of wooden 
through the sod into the 


grass has 
pegs, driven 

Evergreens.--T wo articles on selection and planting 
will be found on pages 187and 188, Have a plenty, 
but do not crowd them, if intended for ornament. 

Bulbs of Gladiolus, Japan, and Jacobean Lilies, 
Tigridias, and other spring kinds, are to be planted. 
Tuberoses are so slow, that it is more satisfactory, 
when practicable,to get bulbs that have been started. 


soil, 


Transplant those things which have been started 
in hot-beds, when the weather will suit, always 
previously hardening the plants by free exposure. 

Dahlias.—Put the roots in a spent hot-bed or even 
in a warm exposure, where they can be covered 
with a mat or board at nights. When the buds 
start, divide the roots so as to have a bud to each. 


Roses will be attacked by insects and will need 


eare. Use whale oil or cresylic soap, and fre- 
quent hand picking must not be neglected. 


Bedding Plants are raised under glass, and if set 
out too soon, fare badly during cold nights. Most 
disappointment with these results from putting 
them out before cold rains and chilly nights are over. 

Other Matters appropriate now in many cases we 
discussed last month, and in the present paper 
will be found several articles on floriculture. 

eo 
Green and Hot-Houses. 

In bringing out plants, some discrimination must 
be made between the half hardy and the tender. 
The plants should be prepared for the change by a 
low temperature in the house, and abundant venti- 
lation. Those pots not plunged in the borders, 
should be set on a layer of coal ashes, to prevent 
the worms from getting into them. Camellias are 
to be shaded from the hot sun, and all the plants 
placed where they will not be blown over. Many 
hard-wooded plants do better if allowed to re- 
main inthe house all summer. The glass must 
be shaded to protect the plants from the burning 
sun, and the press of out-door work must not allow 
watering, keeping off insects, ete., to be neglected, 

Cuttings.—Most hard-wooded shrubs grow readily 
from green wood, which should be taken just as 
it is hardening, but not in too ripe condition. 

Cactuses may be planted in the border, or kept 
upon the veranda; they are very ornamental. 

Lantanas.—Those who have conveniences for 
wintering the plants should train some of these in 
a tree form. They make most charming ornaments. 

= 
Cold Grapery. 

If the vines have not yet been put up, it should 
be done as noted last month. As the growth be- 
gins, the temperature may reach 85° during the day. 
The fruiting shoots should be the strongest and 
most promising ones. When these are selected, 
rub off the rest. Preserve the air in a properly 
moist condition by a free use of the syringe. 
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A Sample of Hundreds.—The follow- 
ing letter, dated ‘*Haviland Hollow, Dutchess Co., N. 
Y.,”’ is very similar in character to many hundreds, if not 
thousands, of letters received at the Agriculturist office 
during the present year, and the same may be said of pre- 
vious years: ‘‘ Messrs. ORANGE JupD & Co.—I wish 
to inform you that the ‘ Premium Watch’ came all right. 
It is, indeed,a beauty. We have now three of yonr valu- 
able premiums—the cyclopedia, one dozen table spoons, 
and the gold watch, which wife pronounces perfect in its 
kind—and all at a mere trifling cost of time or trouble, 
I think the three premiums have not taken me from my 
regular work over a week at most. I guess we will have 
to get the Steinway or Colibri piano next year.—Yours 
respectfully, G. HEArN.’’——There is plenty of time for 
hundreds of others to secure these fine premiums during 
the present season. See premium list on following page. 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS§y7, 
ORANGE Jupp & Co.,, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. y City 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $19 
each for les8 than four copies: Four te nine Copies, $1.95 
each: Ten to riineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twonty conieg 
and upwards, $l each. Papers are addressed to each Name 


one LI OO ON 


A Beautiful Book, 
Valuable to Everybody; 


Sold for only Half a Dollar, 


(and sent Post-paid ;) 


Well Worth a Whole Dollar. 


It is also 


Presented and sent Post-paid, 
For only a few Minutes’ Work! 
180,000 Readers will Please N. B, 
The Offer is to Each one of You! 


Our Agrieultural Annual No, °%, for 1868, and 
our Horticultural Annual No. 2, for 1868, are 
among the most valuable and beautiful volumes issued in 
this country during the present year. They are packed 
full of good information, and each volume contains a 
large number of beautiful engravings. They are worthy 
a place in every family, in city, village, and country, 
They are universally admitted to be the cheapest volumes 
issued. They are original, the matter and engravings be- 
ing all prepared exclusively for these volumes by a large 
number of first class practical writers. As these books 
are a permanent Annual Institution, and as we have 
made the volumes for 1868 decidedly superior to those 


for 1867, (though those were good as a first attempt,) 


| we want everybody to have a copy, for all who get 


them this year will be sure to want the numbers for 1869 


and thereafter. We therefore invite everybody who has 


not done so already, to send only 50 cents, and secure a- 


post-paid copy of either the Agricultural Annual No. 2, 


or the Horticultural Annual No. 2, or send $1 and 


get both of these volumes, They are entirely different. 


But we will do even better, when desired, viz: To 
any person sending during the month of May ag 
a subscriber to the American Agriculturist for ge 
price ($1.50), we will a 


present a copy of either of the above-named 4 


C 1868 at the regular 


Annnals that may be desired, and we will a 
t=" send it post-paid to any point in the United 4 
t= States or Territories, (except to those places 44 
reached only by the Overland Mail, as that 4 
mail will not carry books unless prepaid 44 
letter postage.)....A few minutes’ work or 
talking will enable any person to secure a 4 
subscriber to the Agriculturist (as valuable 44 
as we are now making the paper), and 4 
then the Annual will be obtained free. 


N. B.—One Annual is offered for each subscriber sent 
at $1.50. The sender can choose any one of the four 
Annuals already issued, viz.: Agricultural No. 2 for 1868 
or No. 1 for 1867; or Horticultural No. 2 for 1868, dr No. 
1 for 1867. One, two, three, four, or more subscriber 
will secure an equal number of Annuals, of any issue de 
sired....N. B.—These premium Annuals are special, 
and are not included in the general premiums which 


are separate, but are continued, as noted elsewherer 
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MAY, 
, MAY, 
muou MAY... 
un or sue MAY. 


We may say there are many good things some persons 
may doin this month of MAY, but there is one thing that 
agreat many persons may do and can do—and easily do 
it too. There are over 30,000 Post-Offices in the United 
States and the Dominion. 
of these offices, but we have sent premiums to only about 
5000 of them as yet, though there is hardly a Post-office 


We have subscribers at most 


where there are not persons enough to make upa premium 
club, and persons, too, who would gladly take the Agricul- 
turist, if they only knew its value and cheapness. (The first 
four numbers of this year, for example, contain 164 large 
pages, over 140 engravings, and a very large amount of 
useful, practical reading matter for the Household, the 
Garden, and the Farm. The next eight numbers will be 
equally valuable or better, and yet the Agriculturést for 
the whole year is furnished for only $1.50, or about the 
The fact that 


so largea number of persons have obtained premiums, 


cost of the white paper it is printed on), 


is one proof that others can do the same thing at other 
Post-Offices. 
women have obtained subscribers enough to get several 


Indeed, at some larger offices men and 
premiums, Single individuals have this year received 
from $500 to $1500 worth of premiums each. One lady 
alone has obtained two $650 Pianos and sold them, besides 


getting a lot of other premiums. Now there are over 


25,000 Post - Offices 


still left, at most of which any enterprising person may 
get one or more valuable premium articles, (see list of 
them in the next column,) and do ét during this month of 
May. 


scribers are required for several of the good articles 


It will be seen by the table, that only 11 or 13 sub- 
offered. More than this number have been obtained at 
amultitude of the smallest post-offices in the sparsely 
settled regions of the Far West, 
regionsof New England, New York 
Single post-offices in Nova Scotia take 
Our ** 


month showed how and why we can give these larze pre- 


and in the northern 
, and almost all over 
British America. 
from 100 to 200 copies each. Explanation” last 
(2° miums, and we now renew the invitation to all _ 4g 
t27" our readers, to make the effort this month to _4eg 
s" secure a premium article. Every copy of the >| 
paper neighborhood will 
thought and stimulate improvement, 


introduced into a awaken 


guard the people 
against humbugs, and be useful in many ways. Persons 
have told us that improvements, set a going by this 
have resulted in almost value 


journal, doubling the 


of real thousands of 
It is 


case, 


estate—thus adding scores of 
dollars to the real wealth of a single locality. 
indeed very natural that this should be the 
i But aside from the good done to others 
t by introducing a journal of this character, the 
Ge premiums appeal to one’s own direct, immediate, 3 
CF personal interest. P| 


@ very good and valuable, and a few hours of ">| 


| 
ae 


The premium articles are all 


(2 canvassing will secure one of them without Ad 
ee cost. 
%@ to succeed, and in nine cases outof ten you J 
> will besuccessful. Take a copy of the paper, _ x9 
2 exhibit it among neighbors and friends, in 
t your own neighborhood and elsewhere (for . 
EF premium clubs need not be all at one post- a4 
EF office), show what the paper is, what it 18 4g 
k& worth, how cheap it is, and ina brief time the >| 
#2 desired number of subscribers can be gathered, _4e4 
ae and the premium secured, A fulldescription aed 


Try it with a will and determination | 








of the premiums on a separate sheet will be sent free to 


any one desiring it. Any Specimen numbers, 
show bills needed, will be supplied free, 
persons have during April completed lists already begun, 
and have begun and made up new lists. May is just as 
favorable a season for thousands of others to do the 
same. TRY IT. 


(= We take so much pains to procure only good 
articles in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premium list, saves the risk usually run of getting 
poor or indifferent goods, when buying of unknown or 
irresponsible parties. Everything we send out as a 
premium is guaranteed to be the best of ets kind and price. 


Old and new subscribers count in premium lists, 


As fast as subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished. To save mistakes and keeping accounts, send 
with each list of names, the exact subscription money. 

Remit in Post-Office money orders, drafts or checks on 
N. Y. City; if these cannot be had, register money letters. 

(er Every name designed for a premium list must 
be so marked WHEN sent in. (We cannot count others.) 





Table of Premiums and Terms, .~<| | temo 
. ys 0. u 
For Volume 27—(1568). =a anther 
. Ss required 
Open to all—No Competition. RP! at jat 
y, y, Dp, ; ie. = $1.50 50 | #1. 
No. Names of Premium Articles, 
1—Garden Seeds fora Family (40 kinds) $5 00 00| "73 | 37 
2—Flower Seeds for a Family A00 kinds). = 00 31 37 
3—Nursery Stock (Any kinds desired)..... $20 00 30) 97 
4—Iona Grape Vines (12 of No. W....... $18 00) 27/ 90 
5—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No. 1)...$12 00, 19 3 
6—Japan Lilies (VS Bulbs)... 0.0.0.2... $6 00; 15) 45 
7—Sewing Machine | Grover & Baker).. 55C0, 60) 240 
8—Serring Machine (Howe Machine Co.). $60 0% 67! 270) 
9—Serwing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) ..$80 00) 86) 390 | 
19—Sering Machine (Florence)..... «$63.00 70) 250 
W—Sering Machine (Willcox & Gibbs). ....$55 00! 60! 240 
12—Seming Machine (Finkle & Lyon) .. 860 00) 67! 270 
13—Seiring Machine (Wheeler & — 855 00° 60) 240 
14— Washing Machine (Doty's) 27814 00) 21 | 70 
15—Clothes” Wringer ( Best—U' niversal) $10 00; 18; 58 
16—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated)...... $50 00) 66) 205 
17—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. do.5....$30 00 44) 140 
18 —Ive or Water Pitcher (do. do.)....$18 00} 27!) 90 
19—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.).... $600) 15| 45 
20—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. ao.)....$12 00) 19} 65 


21—One Dozen Dinina Forks (do. 


cards and 
A multitude of 


do.)....$12 00; 19) 65) 


22—Tea Kniresand Forks( Patterson Bros, oo 00! 80} 97) 


23—Tuble Knires and Forks (do. do.)....$24 00) 37) 120} 
24—Carring Knife and Fork (do. do. 98 $850 17 50 

259—Musical Box (Shell Case). $15 (0) 22 "5 

26— Melodeon, 4-octare(G.A. Prince & Co; 8) $67 00 


27—Melodeon, 5-octare (do, do.). .F112 00 

28—Colibri Piano (Larlow, Doehler & Co. $450 00 

29— Piano, Splendia 7-oct. (Steinway & Sons) $650 00 
$100 


30—Ladies’ Gold Watch (Beautiful). ...... 00 
31—Silrer Watch (Valuable Time-Neeper) $32 50 
32—Donble Barrel Gun (Cooper & Pond). .$30 00) 
33— Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.)..860 00 
34 Spence »”s Breech-loading Rifle Hunting) $5 00 
339—Tool Chest (Putterson Bros.)........6.4- 4 50 
236—Case of Mathematical Instruments, "#9 00 
37—Cuse of Mathematical Instr uments... “$15 00 

8— Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E( Worrend Spadone) #1450 
39—Gold Pen and Silver Case, F. (do. do.). $5 50 


40- Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial... 
41—Barometer (Woodr uft’s Mercurial).. 








42- Bue keye Mowing Machine, No. 2. r 
43—Allen's Patent Cylinder Ploir, ete........ 0 F 81/1 100 
44—Pump and Sprinkler (Page's)... 0.0.0. $5 3] 3 
5—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.)...... $10 00 «18 58 | 
4h—Building Rock® (CVANAAL)....ceccccces $2 00 6} 20 
47—Pocket Lanterns, One D02N....cceeceees $900, 12] 48} 
S—American Cue lopedia (Appleton’s) .....$80 00 96 | 325 | 


49— Worcester’sG@reat Mlustrated Dictionar. “y$l2 200 19) 65 
5 b—Any 
7? 














Bt—Any Tire Back Volumes dow |S $350) =| 99 
52—Any Three do. do. do. eS $5 25) 13 298 
Hn 3—Any Four do. do. do. |= | as $700; 15!) 47 
54—Any Fire do. do, do. =~ Dy $8 15) 17) 54 
59—Any Sir do. do. do. > >= TH$10 50) 19) 61 
5f—Any Seren do. do. do, | SZSRL 2) 21!) 68 
57—Any Fight do. do. do. \¥3*314 60; 2] 7 
5S—Any Nine do. do. do. | ~S $15 75; 25) 80 
50—Any Ten do, do. do, |S™ $17 50} 27) 86 
G0—Vols. XVI to XXV1 do. ___ $19 25) 29 92 
6l—Any Back Volume Agriculturist | $2 SM) 24 
G2—Any Tro Back Volumes do. $5 00)! 36 
Three do. do. do. $7 50), 16 48 
4 y Four do. do, do, SS #10 00) 18) 60 
G5—Any Fire do. do. do. Ss $12 50! 21) 71 
6h—Any Six do. do. do. Ns $15 00) 24] 92 
G7—Any Seven do do. do, | SS $17 50) 27) 92 
GR—Any Hight do. do. do, Spr $20 00!) 30) 102 
69—Any Nine do. do. do | WS $22 50) 33] 110 
gOo—-Any Ten do. do, do. | “2 $25 00) 36) 116 
Wi—Vols. XVI tOXXVI do, ) $27 I 39} 122 
72—Downing'’s Landscape Garden'g\ > $6 50) 15) 46 
T3—-Lumimings & Miller's Architect.\ ™~ $10 00, 18| €0 
74—A S810 Library ( Your Choice).. | =. $1000; 18! 58 
TWA SiS Library do. .-| =e $15 00 24 | 85 
76—A $20 Library do. -- | SR $20 00! 31} 106 
77—A $25 Library do. SR $25 00) 38} 125 
78—A $30 Library do. 4 Day $380 00) 44) 144 
79—A $35 Library do. { =, $35 0); 50) 162 
80—A 840 Library do. } =S 81000) 56) 177 
S1—A $45 Library do. |} oS $15 00] 62) 18 
§2—A S50 Library do. | SS $5000) 68) 207 
83—A S60 Library do. | 2S $60 00!) 80) 237 
S4—A $75 Library do. rs ie $75 00)) 100, 282 
8>—A S100 Library do. } SS $100 00!) 125 360 
86 —A Choice of Good Books (See next page.) Me dah. Ge 


Every article on our list is the best 
of its kind, and, in all respects, what is claimed for it. 
G2" No charge is made for packing or boxing any article 
én our Premium List. The forty-four Premiuns, 
Noss 1, 2, 6, and from 86 to 39, and from 50 to 
86 inclusive, will cach be deivered FREE of all charges, 


viz., 


Pack Volnme Agriculturist \ .. 3 5 ) 90} 











ait mail or express, (at the Post- Office or express office nearest 


recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories 
excepting those reached only by the Overland Mail.— The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the 
manufactory of each, by any conveyance that may be specified, 


Nos. 50 to 60—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 


amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much, We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
sixth Volume complete, from which we print numbers as 
needed. The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the 
Office, or $1.75 if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid, 
They are put up in clean numbers, with the Index to each 
volume.——They are profusely Illustrated, the Engravings 
used in them having alone cost above Twenty Thousand 
Dollars! Those obtaining premiums for less than eleven 
volumes, can select any volumes desired, from XVI to 
XXVI, inclusive. For ordinary use, the sets of numbers 
unbound will answer quite well.—Many hundreds of 
these volumes are taken every year as premiums, 
te" In Nos. 61 to 71 we offer the dound volumes also. 


Nos.7Ato 85—GOOD LIBRARIES, 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 74 to 85, may 
select any books desired from the list below, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post-Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 


No. 86—General Book Premium,.— 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 74 to 85, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from the list below, to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at 
$1.50. This offer is only for clubs of 2% or more. The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


(For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, (ayn All 
these ure included in our Pr emiums, Nos. tA to ‘86, above.] 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture .............. err 
Allen’s (I. L.) American Farm Book 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals......... ...sceeees 
Am. Agricultural Annual, 1867 & 868, each, pa.,50c.; clo. i 



























Am. Horticuitural Annual, 1867 & 1808,each, spa.,50c.; Clo, 75 
BeOTICRE T FRIOE vicciken =. xe, <6 noncasonunee 30 
American I ae By Dr. Jonn A. Warder. 3 00 
American Rose Culturist........... 30 
American Weeds and U nefil Plants... 1% 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller 10 00 
Architecture, Modern Am., by Cummings & & amnensn . 10 00 
Barry ’s Fruit Garden.. 17 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier........0.0.0.0.-eeceeeee nae 30 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manure.. 25 
Book of Evergreens (J. Hoopes)...........ceeeeeees 3 00 
Boussingault's Rural Economy..... iets hekenneaaas 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers..........0.c.ceeeeeee eT 
Buist’s Flower Garden Djrectory Rega catecaeanreaceae 13 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener, .. ..cc...ccccscccccccsee 1 
Chorlton’s Grape Grower's Guide 


Cobhbett’s American Gardener ... 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book... 
Cole’s Veterinarian. 
Copeland's Country Life. 
Cotton Culture, (L TE ES EMD OSES 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.)” Modern Horse Doctor, 

Dadd's American Cattle Doctor.......... 
Dana's Muc k Mannual.. 
Darwin's Animals & Plants under Dome stication,2 vole. 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's)... ....... paper, 30c.. cloth. 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening (new E dition)....... . 
Draining for Protit and Health by, E. winnene - 
Eastwood on Cranberry....... 
Ellictt’. Western Fruit Growe 
Flax Culture 
Field's (Thomis W.) Pear Culture. . 
French's Farm Drainage... .......-.seccsceceee 
Fuller's Grape Culturist, (Revised Edition).. 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.............cccceeeeeee mae 
Gardening for Protit, by Peter Henderson. aF 
Gregory ON Saugshe, ...cccccocccccee wexnaues paper.. 
Guenon on Milch Cows.......... 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation,clo, St: 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., in2 V 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers.. 
Hop Caltare.....00..0ocsssese 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. 
Jolnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot........ 
Mohr on the Grane VINE. ....cscccssececescece 
My Vineyard at Lakeview......... 

Norton’s Scientific Agriculture 
Onion Culture........ 


8vo., cioth,.: 
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Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) Re cae paper.. 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture. ..........--eeeeeeees 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson. . 1 
Pedder's Land Measurer..........-s0ssseceses , 
+ paar 8s Mysteries of Bee Keeping (NEW) .......++++-- 1 
tandall’s Sheep Husbandry............-eeeeeeeees 1 
Rand: un 3s Fine Wool Sheep - o-gumaauadad 1 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.. 1 
Richardson on the Dog, paper 30c cloth.. 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry (sew), paper, * 40c., ‘pound 
Schenck’'s Gardener's Text BOOK....... 666.6: seeeeeseees 
Stewart's (John) Stable | Hook. peasdetss eienseasuon 


Thompson's Food of Animals... . 
‘Tobae co Culture.. 
Warder’s Hedges ‘and Evergreens.. a 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse....... 
Youatet and Martin on Cattle........ 
Youatt onthe Hog... 
Youatt on Sheep.... 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
a 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care-, 
fully prepared specially 1.r the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
April 14, 1868, and for the corresponding month last year: 


Be TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 

RECEIPTS. Fiour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats, 
26 days thism'th.148,000 292.500 913,000 66.590 153,000 77,000 
23 days lastim'th.131,000 89,000 985,000 23,000 41,000 109,000 


BALES, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days (his m'th.264.009 711,000 1,422,000 142,500 68,009 1,177,000 
23. days last m’thi,296,000 957,000 1,546,000 153,000 973,000 875,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year 
RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats, 
23 days 1S68....148.000 202,590 913.000 66,500 153.000 77,000 


22 days 1867....154,000 159,000 141,000 3,890 = 54,900 51,000 


SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1868 264,000 741,000 1.422.000 142.500 68,000 1,177,000 
26 days 1367 .278,000 3,040,000 2,914,000 596,000 709,000 -——— 


3e Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to April i: 






Flour. Wheat, Corn Oats. 
+ 205.245 815.889 2,393,946 24,407 
«114,888 32,742 1,98! #39 78,535 
5 109,457 1,824,243 566,000 
155,701 129,749 24,302 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1868. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 








Apr. 13...... 696,630 1,228.259 8276 «13,255 891,199 —— 
Mar. 10.....1,175,152 1,719,822 43,542 46.614 1,794,242 $4,102 
Feb. 11.....1,507 1,705,380 182111 93,032 191 65.237 
Jan, 13......1,617,418 1,434,553 189,330 161,313 2,379,826 ‘ 





















1867. 

Dec. 11 1,653,094 202,990 392.815 
Nov. 12 1,954,706 134,543 361,053 
Oct. 15 967,66 7.300 

Sept. 10 1,154.87 500 





863,724 32,785 
July 15..... f 160,780 66,986 
June 14.. 8,279 217,976 WI257 69,613 379,865 16,311 
May 15...... 731,330 261,092 186,804 115,706 = 608,494 16,461 






CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


March 14, April 14. 
PRBS OF AIOLA 2.5 csevcessss 13955 138 X% 
Firour—Super to Extra State$ 885 @1100 $900 q@l1l 4 
Super to Extra Southern,... 930 @1500 975 @1500 


kxtra Western 


99 @1550 980 @15 50 
Extra Genesee 7 


10 @1450 1130 @14 25 






















Superfine Western..... .... 8% @ 960 900 @ 950 
i 76 @960 70 @960 
CORT PIRAL,.......:000% ; 57> @ 6 25 525 @ 6 2 
Wueatr—All kinds of White. 285 @ 850 29 @235 
All kinds of Red and Amber, 230 @ 285 230 @290 
Corn— Yellow ; moe Dae wie 1235 @ 127 
Mixed vale : 122 @1% 120 @12% 
Oars— Western ........... RYa sya 864 
BIALE ..cc0ce00 Nominal, Nominal, 
RYE. 80 @188 18% @1%4 
LN” 5 Sere 05 @ 240 200 @ 235 
HWay—Lale # 109 B 0 @155 7 @ 130 
Loose 15 @ 160 80 @ 1 40 
STRA\ - % @115 6) @ 89 
Corron— Middlit 24 2 26 7 @ 3244 
HMors—Crop of 1867. 7 15 60 10 @ 55 
PHRATHERS — 5 @ WwW Db @ 
Setp—Clover, 7 BYy~@ 144% 9%@ 10% 
Timothy, # bushel és 275 @300 239 @250 
“les 2 eer ‘ 275 @ 285 260 @ 280 
SvuGgar—Brown, #@M™ ........ 1N@esOD EY 109 @ 118% 
Mo.Lasse#es. Cuba, # gal = 37. @ =D 3i @ 85 
Corrre—Rio.(Gold pricey} & = 124%@ 18 134@ 18% 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &¢., @# ’ @ 2 8 @ 24 
Seed Leaf, # ‘ 4 @ 6 5 @ 50 
Woot— Domestic Fleece, t t, 40 @ 60 4 @ OO 
Domestic, pulled, # %........ 283 @ 4 28 @ 
California, unwashed,........ 188 @ 8 200 @ 38 
TALLOW. # th eceakcsntes Wye 1X 122%@ = 12% 
OIL-CAKE—# ton shan 48 00 @56 00) 48.00 @56 00 
Pork—Mess, # barrel........ 2312 @2415 2600 @27 15 
Pye, WDA. .cicccecce . 2000 @2100 2200 @22 50 
ee apa re esate ms 42000 15.00 @20 50 
sARD, in barrels, # M....... . Mx¥@ 6 17 @ 18 
BuTren—Western, #®....... 33 @ 50 18 @ 4% 
State, @ catenins ie eh seep 4a @ 6) 20 @ 53 
CHEESE . oe weesencceveres 9 @_ 16X¥ 9 @ 16% 
BEANS—#® bushel... .. -- SH @580 565 @610 
Peas—Canada, # bushel...... 155 @ — 15 @ — 
Kkaas—Fresh, #? dozen........ 3 @ 38 2 @ ww 
Povu.Ltry—Fowls, # B.... --- 18 @ 20 20 G@ 2B 
Turkeys, #® pes 


ow . 2 Oo 8S 2 @ 2B 

. 3H @500 375 @475 
400 @900 500 @600 
ees» $00 @950 700 @10 00 





Porators—¥ bbl .. .. 
APPLES—# barrel... .. 
CRANBERRIES, # barre 








Gold has been very moderately dealt in, since our last, 
closing at 13834... Breadstuffs have been in good demand, 
asarule, but quite variable in price. The offerings of 
the leading articles have been moderate. The flour and 
wheat market closed strong and buoyant, on a reduced 
supply, and improved inquiry. Prime parcels of spring 
wheat have become scarce here; they are wanted by both 
millers and shippers, and are on the advance. Winter 
wheat is in very meagre stock, and held above the views 
of purchasers, Corn has been quoted much firmer within 
the closing week, on a good home and export trade. 
Oats have also been firm and active, within the last half 
of themonth. Rye and Barley are very scarce and quiet. 
....A brisk business has been transacted in Provisions; 
hog products have advanced materially, on an active 
home, speculative, and export demand. Beef has also 
improved materially in price. Butter and cheese have 
been quoted easier, on a better supply....Cotton has again 
advanced very sharply, on unusually heavy transactions, 
closing firmly at extreme figures... Wool has attracted 
much less attention, and has favored buyers....Hay has 
been less active and much cheaper. Straw has also de- 
clined.... Hops and Seeds have been slow of sale at re- 
duced figures.... Tobacco has been steady, but inactive, 





New York Live Stock Markets.— 
WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l 





March 116 1,180 19,015 11,220 
March 84 1.255 14,773 13,806 
March 16,465 19,281 
April 15,879 12,584 
April 1 20.074 12,588 40,586 


Total in fire Weeks....22,98 679 82: 
do for previous 4 Weeks 18,318 307 f $6,875 42,573 150,693 
Beeves, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Swine. 

Average per Week....... 3,588 136 1617 17,241 13,896 
do do last Month. 4,579 wri 656 =—.21,719 10,643 
do do prev's Month. 5,107 St 614 24,104 11,333 


7 86,206 69,479 187,497 
3 






Average per Week, 1867. 5,5 1,320 20,605 
do, do. do. 1866. 57 1,200 13,000 
do. do. do. 1865 1,500 11,023 
do, do, do, 1864.... 1511 12,676 
do, do. do, 1863. 694 21,670 
Total in 1867...... . 93,832 3.559 69,911 1,102,643 
Total in 1866 ) 672,000 
Total in 1865 1 573,197 
Total in 1864 207 d 75,621 K 60,270 
Total in 1863....... . 264,091 6470 35,705 4,316 1,101,617 


The above table gives the weekly receipts for the four 
weeks ending April 6, the total number of all kinds for 
each week, also the number of each kind for the four 
weeks, as well as the sum of all kinds for the month. 

During the Lenten Season there is usually a small run 
of stock, but this year the numbers have been unusually 
small, and prices at least 1@1'4c. higher than for the same 
season last year. The average weekly number of beeves 
for the past month has only been 4,407, or 1,137 less than 
the weekly average for last year, and the market is dull. 
At the time we close our report, April 11th, there is a bet- 
ter feeling manifest, both with sellers and buyers, for it is 
expected that when Lent ends, the demand for beef will 
increase. Drovers are aware of this, and large lots are 
looked for. Stock men assert, however, that few good 
cattle are to be had, and predict a continued light run. 

One thing which tends to keep prices up is the fact that 
very little commission business is done. Many drovers 
and feeders who formerly came to market with their 
stock, and had them sold on commission, now seldom 
come; most of the cattle are bought up on the road, or as 
soon as they arrive, by large dealers, and are held by them 
at high prices. To show how this tends to concentration 
in trade, we mention, that out of 4,514 head in market last 
week, 1,125 were held by three individuals or firms. It is 
difficult to conjecture what will be the future condition of 
the market if this state of things continues.. Beef,—The 
number of beef cattle in market this month was still less 
than last month, and prices for fair becf have been at 
least 1c. per tb. higher, though not so many head 
were sold at the highest figures. The market has 
been pretty even as to quality, but the size of the ani- 
mals varied greatly. There was really no “prime” beef 
to be had. The few head that sold for 20c. were not 
equal to those bought in for Washington's Birthday or 
for Christmas, and do not deserve special mention. The 
following list gives the range of prices, average price, 
and the figures at which the largest lots were sold: 
Mar. 16th neon 12@19¢c. Av. lic. Large sales 16 @18 

ac 


do 23 w@lge. do 174e. do do 16 @I8% 


13 
do 30th do 1@19e. do like do do 16%@18 
iW 


April6th do @W0c. do 1i¥@lse. do do 17 @19 
It will be seen by comparing the above with the prices 
given last month, that no sales were made as low, by 2c. 
per tb.,as some then given. Low priced beef became 
gradually higher; there have been very few really poor 
cattle for sale, and with the exception of the few head 
that went at 20c. the market was very even. Sales were 
made rather slowly, and many days the market would 
drag until late in the afternoon, the butchers often going 
home in the hope that to-morrow would be better for 
them, but after all they had to be content with few cattle 








more plenty, and some weeks rather glutted the market. 
We have no change to report from the prices paid last 
month. It is seldom a cow brings over $100, and a fair 
animal may be had for $80; $60 to $80 is a good price for 
an ordinary cow; $90, if she have a good calf with her; 
while inferior milkers are hard to dispose of at $40@$50. 
...Weal Calves,—Calves have come in more abundant- 
ly this month, both hog-dressed and alive. The market 
for them has been a little dull, and prices lower than last 
quoted. The scarcity of beef helps their sale somewhat, 
and the market is generally cleaned out. Prime live 
calves are worth 124%@13c.; from this, prices run down 
to lic. and 10c., and if less than this they are generally 
sold by the head. ‘ Hog-dressed’’ calves have a wide 
range, both in quality and price; a good one will bring 
16c. per tb., and so on down to 9c. per tb., and even 7c. 
for poor ones, while ‘* Bobs” go by the carcass very cheap, 
... Sheep.—The decrease in the sheep trade has been 
quite marked, probably due to the near approach of shear- 
ing time, many prefering to sell after the ‘clip.’ Some 
feeders, taking advantage of the warm days, have kept the 
fleeces, and sent the sheep to market quite naked ; they 
sold a little under the market. <A few springlambs were 
in last week, but of course were small; a lot of ten 
head sold for $7 each. Very superior sheep sold as 
high as 10@10%c. per bb., while smaller ones brought 844 











2 a 
@9c. One lot of very large, fat sheep brought the owner 
$16 a head, and many whole droves averaged $10, $11 
and $12 cach, These are very high prices... Swine, 
HIogs have been more plenty, with quite a decline fp 
price. Western dressed come in less abundantly, and 
live hogs sell steadily. There is a falling off in the price 
of at least 14@1c. per tb. on live hogs, and fine fat animal 
may be bought now for 914@9'%4c. per t.; smaller Ones 
for 8'4@9c. per tb. live weight. Some car loads of really 
prime hogs, very fat, brought 10@10'4c., the week ending 
March 23d, and at closing our report, April 11th, the same 
quality may be had for 91gc. per Ih. The market looks 
dull and heavy at present and is still on the decline, many 
thousand head remaining over from day to day unsold, 








containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Mints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed Jorm, for want of space elsewhere, 

Hiow to Remit :—Checks on New. 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co, 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtains 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns., We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us eéthout any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June 1st, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Reg- 
éstry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent tothe Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it, Letters sent in this way to us are at our risk, 

To Subscribers.—Change of Ad. 
dress.—When the address of a subscriber to the Agri- 
culturést is to be changed, notice should be sent us three 
weeks before the paper for the month following the 
change will be due, in order that we may have time to 
make the address right before the wrappers are written. 
If the notice is not sent in time, one number of the 
paper goes to the old address, before the change can be 
made, Subscribers will please to notice this request, 


Premiums for Everybody Now.— 
Special attention is asked to the Publishers’ proposals on 
pages 168 and 169. A single subscriber, sent this month, 
will secure a valuable work free, and the offer will extend 
beyond this month to those too distant to respond within 
that time. It will be noted, also, that the general pre- 
miums are still continued, and those who have lists par- 
tially made up can complete them any time before the end 
of June. Many new lists were started and completed dur- 
ing last May. There are certainly many excellent articles 
in the Table of Premiums which are abundantly worthy 
the small effort required to obtain them. Many more per- 
sons have secured premiums this year than in any former 
year, and the work need not slacken at all now. Indeed, 
this is a very favorable season for it—just the time when 
people feel the need of information most keenly. 


Postage Only 3 Cents per Quarter. 
—Complaints have come tous that some Postmasters 
charge 20 to 36 cents per year. The legal postage on the 
Agriculturést is only 3 cents per quarter, or 12 cents & 
year, if paid in advance where the paper is received, on 
papers or magazines, issued monthly, and not weighing 
over 4ounces. The law is so simple and explicit on this 
point that no one able to manage the smallest office can 
fail to understand it, if he tries. This paper is always 
kept a trifle wnder 4 ounces. If circulars, advertising hand- 
bills, etc., increase the weight, they are put in by the local 
ofiticers. We never allow anything of the kind to be en- 
closed in our paper. If any Postmaster shall hereafter 
charge over 3 cents per quarter, or 12 cents per year, 
please show him this note, and then, if necessary, report 
his case to us, to be laid before the Postmaster General. 





Croquet Arena,—“ 0. 0.,”’ Delphos, Ohio. 
There is no other rule for the size of the arena, than the 
convenience of the players. The larger the number of 
players, the more room will be needed. The player can 
drive his ball at one stroke as far as the lines run straight. 
The ball must go through the hoops, in the order in which 
they are numbered in the diagrams given in April, 
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The Best Machines — Consistent 
‘6 Notices.2”—We were amused the other day by re- 
ceiving from a Western subscriber two * notices” cut 
from handbills, but both credited to the Agriculturist— 
one recommending one machine, and the other speaking 
just as strongly of another, as the best. It happened 
thus: Some seven or cight years ago we commended a 
machine as the best we knew of; a year or two later a 
pew machine came out which was decidedly superior, and 
we then spoke of that as the best. Tt seems that the re- 
cipient of the first ‘* notice” still continues to quote the 
recommendation, but without giving the date, while the 
manufacturers of the later machine also quote our opinion 
of ther machine.—We have noticed this same thing in 
other cases—especially in sewing machines, We cannot 
follow up all the advertisements and handbills in the 
jand, to keep them straight. Maving no pride of opinion 
(often styled ‘conservatism,”’) we are ready to adopt the 
newest thing, @f the best, and to say so, Those who read 
the Agriculturést regularly will find no discrepancy, but 
rather a steady consistency, and will know our latest ex- 
periences and observations. We claim to progress in 
knowledge, and expect to find improvements, good, new 
things, coming out every year, and to talk about them. 


Saw-edust as Wanure.—The common 
practice of throwing this article into the the streams on 
which saw-mills and shingle-mills are situated, is repre- 
hensible. It would not pay to spread it upon a muck 
swamp, but upon any sandy land, or light, gravelly loam, 
deficient in vegetable matter, it would prove a good 
dressing, and in time would show good results. The best 
use we have ever seen it put to, was bedding for animals 
instables. It isan excellent absorbent, and will keep 
cows clean, even better than straw. It is also avery 
light, handy article in the hennery, and more cleanly to 
handlethan muck in common, open, privy vaults. The 
article is merchantable in cities, and is quite extensively 
used upon floors in eating saloons, and for other pur- 
poses, At country mills, it can generally be had for the 
carting, as mill owners are glad to be rid of it. It isa 
good substitute for straw, and this is now worth so much 
for manufacturing purposes, in many parts of the country, 
that no thrifty farmer can afford to use it for bedding. 





Ice Profitable.—Some curious figures about 
ice in N. Y. City are given in another item. We have 
often spoken in the Agriculturist of the utility of ice to 
farmers, aside from its comfort and convenience. Any 
one having access to a pond of clean fresh water, ina 
region cold enough to give 6 inches or more of clear ice, 
can readily construct a rude receptacle that will retain it 
during most of the summer, and store a family or dairy 
supply at a few dollars’ expense. The writer has delivered 
at his residence 20 to 40 lbs. of ice per day from May 
Ist to Noy. Ist, at a cost of $3 per month in May, June, 
September, and October, and $4 per month during July 
and August, or $20 in all. A somewhat careful calcula- 
tion shows that the saving in less frequent bakings of 
bread, in milk, potatoes, and other vegetables, which 
are kept much longer from souring or becoming dry or 
stale, and especially in meats, which can be provided in 
large quantities without loss, amounts to much more than 
the 11 cents a day paid for ice. The better quality of the 
ice-kept food makes it go further, and saves in butterand 
other materials. The only drawback is the temptation 
to drink too much of the nicely cooled water, with meals 
and at other times, in hot weather. This must necessa- 
tily be controled by the exercise of reason and the will. 





Loading Logs without Gins.—‘Saw- 
log,” (not the “*Saw-log Man” of fame, we presume,) 
writes us from Chautauqua Co., N. Y., how he loads logs 
ina simpler way than that described by ‘L.,’’ of Iowa, 
ina previous number. His process is exceedingly sim- 
ple. Two ropes or chains extend from the sled around, 
under, and over, the loz, and back over the sled, where 
they are united. Skids are laid, and the team hitched to 
the ropes or chains. “Saw-log’ says: “Then go ahead 
With your team, and if they wont rollon any log that they 
can move after it ison the sled they are not like our 
teams. We use chains the same as we bind with, and 
When one team is alone, take along an extra chain.” 





Shall We Raise Corn atthe East? 
asks “V. D.,° Mass.—Yes. The average cost of rais- 
ng it in the Connecticut River valley does not exceed 
Seventy-five cents a bushel, and at present prices there is 
about that amount of clear profit. The cost of raising 
can be a good deal diminished by using the horse more 
M cultivation, by planting in drills, and by applying more 
manure tothe acre. It paysa great deal better to raise 
cighty bushels of corn to the acre, than it does to get 
forty, It takes more manure and a little more labor, but 
it makes the cost of the corn per bushel, a good deal less, 





Just try on well-prepared land, drill planting, the stalks 
to stand one foot apart; the application of three hundred 
pounds of fish guano per acre tothe growing plants at 
the second cultivation; and cultivate with horse power 
at least six times. This last is practicable on all smooth 
lands, and gives big crops at a small cost per bushel. 





Use of Plaster in Stablies.— Will it 
pay to sprinkle plaster in the stables daily? If so—how 
much ?”’ It pays to apply simple plaster to most soils; of 
course it pays better to use the plaster beforchand, to fix 
ammonia, as it does when used in stables. Enough only 
is required to dust over the surface, which is moistened 
daily by the droppings and urine, and to sprinkle along 
the liquid manure gutters—say half a pint to cach stall. 





Land Plaster or Gypsum.— J. H. 
W.,”? Beaver Dam, Wis., asks: ‘* Will land-plaster lose 
strength by lying exposed to the weather ?*’—It will not 
lose strength, but will go to waste. Water at ordinary 
temperatures dissolves it slowly ; hence it would be wash- 
ed away more or less, if left exposed. It requires about 
400 pounds of water to dissolve a pound of gypsum. If 
a heap, which covered ten feet square, were to be expos- 
ed to the action of two or three hard rains, during which, 
say four inches of water should fall, there would be only 
about five pounds of plaster dissolved and washed away, 
for four inches of water, covering one hundred square 
feet, would weigh about 2077 pounds. 





Co-operative Farming.— H. K.,” Wa- 
tertown. We have no acquaintance with the working of 
these enterprises in this country. They have been tried 
in England, and are said to be successful. We see no 
reason why the plan would not work just as well upon a 
farm as ina manufacturing establishment. The capital 
invested in the land, buildings, tools, stock, etc., must 
first draw interest. Then the overseeing and labor must 
be paid. After allowing a small sum for depreciation of 
buildings and tools, the balance of profit might be di- 
vided among the laborers. It would, of course, be better 
for the workmen toown apart of the capital, but this 
would not be necessary. This plan would give every man 
a personal interest in the success of the crops, and make 
him faithful. It would also prevent strikes, and the 
jealousy that so often exists between the employer and 
the laborer. There is a farm of this kind at Haliburton, 
Peterhorough county, Canada West, and a little personal 
observation of its working would be desirable before 
starting a new enterprise on the co-operative plan. 





Experiment in Pig Feeding.—“ A. 
S.,° Mt. Pleasant, Pa., writes to the American <Agricul- 
turést; “I took a pig that weighed 12 pounds, put him in 
a tight pen, and fed him three bushels of corn chop [coarse 
meal probably—Ep.] and gave him cold water to drink, 
After eating the three bushels of corn his weight was %2 
pounds, showing a gain of 60 pounds."—VV ith corn at $1 
a bushel, this is five cents a pound for pork, live weight. 





Cows at Calving. — A correspondent 
writes: ‘*1. Do you make it a point to be present when 
your cows calve, or to have some body present ? 2. What 
harm in having a cow pretty fat when she comes in? 3. 
My cow is now dry, will calve in three weeks, has one 
pint of oil-meal a day—shall I feed her more? 4. She is 
good beef, but not fat—suppose the cow calves in her 
stall with her head tied—what harm?" 1. It is well to be 
present yourself or to have some trusty person present, 
but in forty-nine cases ont of fifty the cow would do just 
as well alone. It fact, far more cows are injured by the 
hasty officiousness of the attendant than by neglect. 2. 
No harm in having a cow moderately fat when she comes 
in. Itis far better than to have her poor. She will be 
stronger and healthier, and the calf will be fatter. If 
she is a good milker, you will get back all the fat in the 
form of nice, yellow butter. 3. Give her enough to keep 
her bowels slightly relaxed. Two quarts a day will not 
hurt her. We have frequently fed four quarts a day. If 
she is costive, you may give her linseed tea—two quarts 
of flaxseed boiled in two pails of water. 4. We frequent 
ly have them calve so, but it is better to have them free. 





Capons of the Largest Size.—‘ Y. 
Y. C.,’’ Carroll Co., Md. We have no doubt that the use 
of a Grey Dorking cock with cither Brahma or Cochin 
hens would give you the fowls you desire for early Capons 
of very large size—handsome, compact, and heavy. We 
would prefer to own Dorkings and Brahmas. The hen 
imparts size and plumage, the cock color of flesh, apti- 
tude to fatten, and also,ina great measure,style and shape. 





Report of the Maine Commission 
on Fisheries.—This is 2 document of 127 pages, 
showing the present condition of the fisheries in Maine, 
and what needs to be done to restore fish to the rivers in 








their former abundance. There are twenty-seven rivers 
in the State emptying into tide water, besides smaller 
streams, in which salmon, shad, alewives, and other val- 
uable fish, were once found in abundance. From many 
rivers salmon long ago disappeared, and only in the 
Penobscot, which is least obstructed by dams, are they 
caught abundantly. In this stream about 12,000 salmon 
and 2,500,000 shad are caught annually. In the Kennebec, 
where 200,000 were formerly taken, not more than a hun- 
dred are caught in average years. The causes of this 
diminished yield of fish are mainly the building of 
dams, cutting off the fish from their breeding grounds, 
and overfishing. Maine is better supplied with rivers for 
breeding shad and salmon than any other State, and the 
restocking of these streams is a matter of the highest im- 
portance to her people, and indeed to the whole country, 
as there is hardly any limit to the consumption of these 
fish. With suitable legislation for all our rivers, pickled 
salmon and shad will be as plenty as cod and mackerel. 





King Dagobert FowlIs.—A Paris cor- 
respondent of The Nation has the credit of putting a 
curious tale in circulation; it is this:—The Abbé Dénis, 
curate of achurch in the Faubourg St. Antoine, Paris, has 
just erected a church on what is said to be the site of an 
old chateau of King Dagobert; beneath the ruins was 
found a hen’s nest full of eggs, where no hen for the past 
1,200 years could have laid them. They were hatched, and 
a new breed of fowlsis the result. The benevolent Abbé 
is about to organize a sale of Dagobert eggs for the bene- 
fit of the poor of the parish. Our readers need hardly to 
be informed that eggs could never keep so long, even if 
we admit the story of the mummy wheat. Whether any 
one among our readers may be found to endorse this 
“pious fraud” or not, we all must admire the ingenuity 
of the French in ‘getting up’? marvellous stories and 
palming them off as facts. This is much like the story of 
the great horse-flesh hennery of Mons. De Sora, which was 
so widely believed and so many times proved to be false. 





1,260,000,000 Pounds of Ice have 
been stored the past winter by only five of the New 
York City ice companies—nearly two-thirds of it by the 
old Knickerbocker Company alone. If we allow the odd 
260,000,000 Ibs. for waste, we still have 1,000 Ibs., or half a 
ton, for each of the million inhabitants of the city ; or 144 ton 
(590 Tbs.) each, for the city and its suburbs of Brooklyn, Jer- 
sey City, ete.—an average of nearly 6 Ibs. per day for every 
man, woman, and child, during the six summer months. 
The distribution is by no means equal, however, fora 
large proportion of the poorer classes use no ice directly, 
except in the drinking shops—thongh the meat they con- 
sume is generally kept on ice, or in ice-cooled rooms 
or boxes....1¢ would, at first thought, seem as if so large 
an amonnt of ice brought tothe city, would in some meas- 
ure reduce the general summer temperature. How slight 
the effect may be judged from the fact that all this ice 
has been gathered from about 409 acres, the area of a 
moderate-sized city Ward, and we know how soon such 
a fleld of ice would disappear under a July sun....If we 
allow for the unused ice and that exported, and estimate 
for only half of the amount now in store to be used and 
paid for, at an average price of 44 cent per 1b., we shall 
still have the respectable sum of one anda half million 
dollars paid this year by New Yorkers to ‘* keep cool.” 





Olive Culture.—G. C. TI.” writes: “I 
have read what yon say about ‘The Olive and its Cul- 
ture,”’and having resided many years in Syria, where the 
olive grows Juxuriantly and lives toa great age, I may 
be allowed to add my mite toeyour statement. From all 
T can learn, the climate of Syria approaches nearer to that 
of California than to any other part of the United States, 
The soil in which it flourishes best is a chalky marl or 
cracked strata of limestone. It seems to delight in pene- 
trating its roots into the clefts of the rock and crevices of 
flinty marl. If the mould is so deep as not to allow its 
roots to reach the rock bencath, it is said to suffer in con- 
sequence, and the berries become small and juiceless.. In 
places where the soil is sandy, a good supply of chalky 
marl is applied to the trees ; no manure is necessary when 
the tree can have this marl, which seems to be ity natural 
soil. The tree requires but very little labor or care of 
any kind; it hardly yields a crop of any consequence un- 
til it is fifteen years old. It bears an abundant crop 
generally every other year, In Syria, it does not flourish 
more than 3,000 feet above the sea, and in the interior not 
so hich. It does not flourish in Egypt, which is warmer 
than Syria; probably because the soil is not suitable. 

A New Disease among Fowls.—J. 
W. Stafford, of Cleveland, O., has had two hens that swell- 
ed up very large and diced. He says: ‘I opened them 
and found a large swelling that looked more like sheep's 
pluck than anything else I can compare it to, but it was 
harder. It seemed to fill the whole inside.’ Have any of 
our readers had experience with anything similar? 
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Obtaining Credit under False 
Pretences.—If a man obtains possession of a lot of 
books from us under a false representation, he will, if 
convicted, be sent to the State Prison. 
tis kind, knowing the risk he runs, shows a certain 
ameunt of daring, and we have for him something of the 
respect that we have for a highwayman — that small 
amoant which misdirected courage will command. If 
there can be a difference in thieves, we hold the highway- 
man who boldly demands ‘* your money or your life” far 
above the sneak thief, who steals in at the hall door and 
takes our great coat. Ona par with these sneak thieves 
are those who, by garbling our writings or by putting 
what we have said in a false light, make us appear to say 
just the opposite of what we did say. We will give an 
illustration of meanness, mingled with audacity, which 
defies common Jaw as well as common decency. The 
“Independent,” a professedly religious newspaper, al- 
lowed a vender of quack medicines to advertise his nos- 
trum ina way that no journal should tolerate, unless its 
readers are of a different class from what we take those 
of the Independent to be. Nastiness in many of the 
daily papers does not surprise us; but such stuff in a paper 
professing to lead people in the right way, induced 
not only the Agriculturist, but the Christian Intelligencer, 
N. Y. Evangelist, and other papers, to speak out, and in 
no measured words, concerning this outrage upon pro- 
priety and decency. In rapping the Independent over 
the knuckles, we were obliged to allude to the quack med- 
icine. This was *‘ nuts” for the vender of the stuff; his 
name was not mentioned, and he was only concerned in 
our notice by inference. As some dogs thank you for 
any attention, even if it be a kick, this fellow, with a 
meanness parallel to that of a sneak thief, and an impnu- 
dence almost equal to that of the highwayman, advertises 
his nostrum in the daily papers, and there says, “ The 
American Agriculturalist (he had better go to evening 
school and Iearn how to spell), Orange Judd & Co., Pro- 
prietors, having seen my advertisement, are fully acquaint- 
ed with its uses and merits.’’ He quotes other papers 
also, and adds: ‘The editorials in the above papers 
were entirely unsolicited by me; in fact I have no 
personal acquaintance with any of their publishers, and 
sufferers will do well to call on them before purchasing, 
in order to obtain further information.’’ As this fellow 
pretends to refer to us, we say if any one has any nasty 
disease for which this nasty medicine is advertised, don’t 
follow the pamphict which is sent about privately and is 
to be had by addressing this quack medicine vender’s 
New York or Philadelphia shops. Don’t buy the medi- 
cine, but goto a regular doctor. Butif you think the In- 
dependent’s endorsement, by admitting the advertise- 
ment, outweighs our condemnation, and will buy his stuff, 
take out the exact price and leave your pocket book at 
home. Our ‘good name” having been stolen, we really 
don’t know what might happen to your “purse.”? The 
fellow is quite right in saying he has ‘no personal 
acquaintance with the publishers,” and we give him 
the benefit of the only truth he has stated about us. 


Pigeons Destroying Grain.—‘“H.,” 
of Morristown, N.J., gives us the following figures : Hay- 
ing shot a pair of wild pigeons on a wheat field, after they 
had had time to pretty well fill themselves, he counted in 
the crop of the hen 420 grains of wheat; in that ofthe cock, 
361. Afterwards a tame pair were shot under nearly the 
fame circumstances, and 271 grains found in the hen 
pigeon, and 182 only in the cock, 

Mulchiag Apple Trees. — “G. L.,” 
Warwick, R. 1. We have no experience inthe matter, 
but have no doubt of itsutility. Pear trees are very much 
benefited by 2 mulch during the summer. Capt. G. 
Pierce, of Arlington, Mass., spreads about a ton of salt 
hay to the acre in his apple orchard, aud thinks it pays. 





Worms on Trees.—“H. C. T.,” Lansing- 
burg. The English sparrows have cleaned the trees of 
worms in New York and vicinity, wherever they have 
been welcomed. They are sheltered in small boxes, are 
fed on seeds and watered constantly in winter, and in 
summer take care of themselves. Just how much damage 
they would do in a garden we cannot say. They would 
certainly keep the insects in check, and if the birds 
became too numerous they could readily be disposed of. 

Why Use Muck in Barns and Sta. 
bles ?---*O. D. 'T.,” Fairfield.—Mainly to prevent the 
waste o' (ie most valuabie parts of the manure. Muck 
or peat absorbs the ammonia, adds to the bulk and value 
of stable manure, and for most farmers its cartage pays. 





Chimney Tops.—‘ H. J. 8.,’’ Hestonville, 
Pa., advisae to lay the bricks of chimney tops in Roman 
cement, in order to prevent (measurably) the corrosive 
action of coal gas and of the weather on the mortar, 
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Wight Barns.—'k. 8.,” Walpole, Mass. 
—Modern barns are made tight, and furnished with ven- 
tilators at the top. It is of great importance that the 
ventilation should be regulated, which is quite impossi- 
ble with wide cracks between the planking, It saves a 
great deal of fodder to have the temperature kept above 
freezing point in the stables, and this is quite practicable 
with tight floors and good ventilation, even in New 
England, and other places, where the winter is severe, 





Salmon Hatching in New Hamp- 
shire.—The impregnated eggs in the hatching works at 
Charlestown, deposited by the fish commissioners, have 
been successfully hatched. Only one per cent failed. 
These fish will be artificially bred until the spring of 
1869, when they will be ready to go to the sea. It is de- 
monstrated that fish can be raised cheaper than any other 
animal food, and can be made abundant even in the 
densely populated districts of Central Europe. 

Whitlock’s Horticultural Adver- 
tiser.—Mr. Whitlock, in connexion with his ** All Nurse- 
ries in One,” publishes a journal which is in the main 
devoted to advertising, but has always much interesting 
and valuable reading matter. Theincrease of Mr. W.'s 
business has made it necessary for him to engage the 
editorial assistance of Mr. A. S. Fuller. Mr. F. is one 
of the few “practical men,” to use the current phrase, 
who can write well. He will doubtless give increased 
value and interest to Mr. Whitlock’s useful journal. 





A Handy Garden Trellis.—It is often 
convenient to give tomato vines and other plants a low 
support, and some neat trellis is required.—** Reader,” of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., sends usa 
drawing of a neat and easily 
made trellis, which, though 
not new to us, may be tosome 
of our readers. He says: “I 
take astave of a barrel, and 
split it into three pieces, 
sharpen one end of each and 
drive them into the ground, 
about a foot deep, in the form 
of a triangle, just so far apart 
that when a barrel hoop is 














put around the tops, the outward strain will hold it in 
place ; then tie on the hoop to the sticks, as shown in the 
engraving. I use small tarred rope or ‘ Ratlin”’ to tie 
with. These frames are made very easily, and when only 
a limited number of vines are kept, are very desirable.” 





Manure Sheds vs. Cellars.—The same 
correspondent also asks: ‘* Are not manure sheds gener- 
ally preferable to cellars?” We do not know that they | 
are. It isa question of convenience. No system, either 
of cellars, sheds, or open ground, is best in all places. 
And the best rule we can give is to adopt the plan that 
most economically provides a ‘tidy barn-yard’’ and a 
pure atmosphere. Good taste and good management go 
together, at least in this case. 








Mohr on the Grape Vine.—This little 
work on the vine has pleased us so much that we feel it a 





duty to call the attention of grape growers to it, as the 
most intelligent presentation of the principles of grape cul- 
ture yet offered. Those who have read the articles in the 
Agriculturist on the vine, in the issues of the present year, 
will see that we have drawn upon this work for some in- 
teresting illustrations. To those who wish a set pattern 
by which to try to grow their vines, we do not commend 
this work, but to those who desire to study the habits of 
growth of the vine, and to know just what they are doing, 
the book of Dr. Mohr cannot fail to afford instruction, A 
most useful chapter on the propagation of American va- 
rieties is appended by the translator, ‘‘ Horticola.” A 
neat illustrated volume, sent by mail for $1. 





Applying Manure to Growing 
Crops.—‘ J. Y. A.,"’ Onondaga Co., N. Y. If from any 
cause broadcast manuring has been neglected, it is fre- 
quently desirable to apply manure to growing crops. 
This should be done before theyare half grown. We 
have often used concentrated manures upon the grass 
crop with excellent results. It is easy to double what 
would be a light crop of hay, by applying Peruvian guano, 
or the fine ground fish guano, in the month of May. A 
great change is seen in the color and vigor of the grass, 
within two or three days after the application, if it is 
made in rainy weather. Ashes alone, or ashes and plaster, 
are good top-dressings for potatoes. Any of the con- 
centrated fertilizers, if honestly made, will pay on the 
corn crop, at the first or second cultivating. All garden 
crops aré benefited by top-dressings, and if these are 
applied ii the form of liquid manure, so much the better. 





Manure from Barn Cellars,—, co 
respondent has seen it stated in an agricultural] sans 
that the manure from a barn cellar * contains an injurions 
acid that needs to be corrected by frost,” and asks the 
Agriculturist if such is the case. We know of NO such 
acid. There are several organic acids formed durine the 
decomposition of straw and manure, but the ammonia 
fermed at the same time from the nitrogenous mat. 
ter, urea, etc., neutralizes them, in part at least. Ang 
they are thus very useful in ‘fixing’ the ammonia, 
When a great deal of peat is used in the cellar, large 
quantities of organic acids will be present in the manure 
but on soils free from excess of water they will do good 
rather than harm. In case the manure has been kept 0 
water-soaked that only imperfect fermentation has taken 
place, the best way, we think, to correct this would be to 
draw out the manure to the field, where it is to be useq 
and pile it fora few weeks to ferment, before spreading 
it on the land, In cold cellars, and where the pigs tread 
it very firm, it is not improbable that little or no fermen. 
tation takes place. Buteven in such a case, we think 
no acid would be formed from the manure. There are 
acids in peat and muck which resist decay, unless acted 
on by frost, by a ferment like animal manures, or by al. 
kalies, like ammonia, ashes, lime, ete. By piling the 
manure, however, and turning it over once or twice, or in 
any way subjecting it to the influence of air as well ag 
water, all difficulty of this kind would be overcome, 
Cheap Homesteads in Missouri,-— 
D. S. Donegan, of Licking, Texas Co., Mo., sends an 
earnest invitation for settlers tocome to that county. He 
says there is plenty of good, improved land to be bought 
at $5 to $10 per acre, with an abundance of cheap timber 
available, and other conveniences to match. The people 
are friendly, and glad to see settlers of all political creeds 
come among them. Churches and school-houses are 
springing up all over the county, as if by magic, and the 
whole region is rapidly filling up with a desirable class 
of residents. We receive many similar letters from differ. 
ent parts of the South, thouch this one is exceptional, in 
welcoming persons of all political creeds, as most of the 
writers stipulate that only ‘‘conservative’’ people, or 
those who will say nothing on ‘politics,’ are invited, 





Sundry Humbugs.—In our raids upon 
Humbugs, we have frequently set forth that all ‘Lot 
teries’’ are considered as humbugs. From time to 
time we have shown up the plans upon which they are 
operated ; also how in every instance, where we have 
taken the pains to investigate any particular ones of the 
hundreds that come to us every month from all parts of 
the Union, we have found them to be entirely rotten and 
worthless. The worst are the medical humbugs, for they 
not only rob one of his money, and, in nineteen cases out 
of twenty, of his health, but they also poison the soul by 
evil teachings and false physiology. Their pamphlets and 
circulars are generally sent to the young and thonghtless 
of both sexes, and do mischief by working upon their 
passions by highly wrought pictures and glowing descrip- 
tions. We give alist of some humbug concerns without 
comment: Lotteries—C. A. Taylor & Co., New York; 
France Smith & Co., Cincinnati; Alex. Pope, Michi- 
gan; Murray, Eddy & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Perkins, 
Fisk & Co., Boston; Alouzo B. Chubb, Chicago. J.C. 
French & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Pictures.” A. G. Judd, 
Springfield, ‘Bad Money.”* Geo. Howard & Co., New 
York City, Curtin, Hall & Co., A. Weaver & Son, Eureka 
Print Works, cannot be found at numbers given. Broad- 
way Publishing Co., New York, Books; Hill, Porter & 
Co., New York, Watches; Chas. Elmer, Williams 
burg, N. Y.; T. Seymour & Co., Nassan-st., New 
York; &c., &., all belong to the same class.—A few days 
ago, we made a journey to Kelley & Co., of Kelley's 
Weekly, to get our prize, valued at $125, said to have been 
drawn for us at their first distribution, March 12th, 1868, 
Upon enquiring what the prize was, and if it was con- 
vertible into money, they stated that they did not know 
what the article was, but that they would send it to our 
address in fifteen days, if we would pay them their 5 per 
cent on the amount, or, if we preferred, we might call on 
April 16th, and it would then be opened to our inspection, 
to be taken at the same rate, if we chose. Wonder ifitis 
Sandy River Petroleum Stock—which they have given in 
other instances! Has anybody received a valuable prize 
from A. A. Kelley & Co., either from their ‘ Grand Gift 
Concert,” or “Tllustrated Weekly?”... Washington 
Library Co., or Geo. A. Cooke & Co., Bankers, New 
York. This “grand award of premiums,” this ‘‘noble and 
patriotic cause,” in the behalf of Soldiers’ Orphans, said 
to be acting under acharter from the State of New Jersey, 
is a humbug....R. H. Homan & Co., Astoria, N. Y. 
we have only to notice as venders of vile Medical 
Books, and to put our readers on their guard... Hallett, 
Moore & Co. can’t sell us any of their ‘Unclaimed 
Prizes” for $10.00 percentage, or any other price. We 
have seen enough of the Sandy River Petroleum Stock, 
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Wonder if they could tell us something about one 
“ Blias,” of Clark, Webster & Co.2?—Chas. Elmer & Co. 
is believed to be alias J. Birch & Co., of ‘* Gold Cased” 
Humbug-Time-Piece notoriety, (see July No., 1867). 
Julia has lost her $4.00. . We visited the Champion Sew- 
ing Machine Co., to see one of their $4.00 machines, but 
could neither find the man nor see amachine. These peo- 
ple have always ‘**just stepped out,” and left everything 
in the hands of the ‘‘clerk” (!!) who, as a general thing, 
knows nothing.... Bradford, Van Delf & Co., Broad-st., 
had better make a lottery, and done with it, as their 
present scheme is no better... Beware of all Lotteries un- 
der guise of Pawnbroker’s Sales, such as Perkins, Fisk & 
Co., Boston.—N. B. There is a large class of swindlers in 
this city of which we will take fora type W. I. Wheeler 
& Co., dealers in Watches, Jewelry, etc. They sell tick- 
ets through agents; the choice of one from a lot is $1.00. 
The holder of this ticket is entitled to a Watch or Set of 
Jewelry of some kind, by paying on presentation or 
through the mail the sum of $10.00, more or less, and cost 
of packing, &c. The probability is that a person sending 
the money to them will get something in return, but not 
what they are led to believe by their advertisements. 
This jewelry, which they claim to be ‘‘ good gold and sil- 
yer,” is neither gold or silver, in any proper sense, but 
the poorest sort of “sham.” Their ‘“*Gold Duplex 
Watches” are not gold at all; their ‘‘ Diamonds” are not 
diamonds ; their solid gold rings are neither solid nor gold. 
Jewelry may be very well, if one is able and cares to wear 
it, but the false display made by this showy cheap stuff 
is in badtaste....J. B. Peters & Son, 267 Broadway, 
Watches, &c. The Post-Office Department, believing 
these people to be acting under an “ alias,”’ have stopped 
giving up the letters to their address until they appear in 
person, and give satisfactory evidence to the effect that 
Peters is the true name. They have to-day, April 11th, 
“made tracks,’? and are nowhere to be found by us. 
Many people have sent letters and money to J. L. 
Peters, publishers of sheet music, intended for J. B. 
Peters & Son. These letters have been returned to the 
postmaster. Persons should avoid this error, for 
the first are respectable dealers, and the last 
named are, as Capt. Cuttle would say, ‘* on the contrairy 
quite the rewerse.’’-—The N. Y. Tribune publishes such 
stuff in the way of advertisements that we do not wonder 
at an occasional moral spasm in its editorial columns. 
It announces with much self-gratulation that the Gettys- 
burgh Asylum Swindle has closed its office, and refers 
those who invested their money, and got no returns, to 
the editors of those papers who have advertised the 
scheme. If any one is foolish enough to go to any paper 
for this purpose, we advise him to begin with the 
Tribune, as that has done quite as much as any other 
paper to advertise the Gettysburgh Swindle to the public. 

Beesin May. By Wm. W. Cary.— 
Remove drone comb from the brooding chamber as much 
as possible, and supply its place with worker comb in 
movable comb hives. By the use of two orthree pairs of 
clamps to a frame fastened by strings, or more expe- 
ditiously by small india rubber rings, even small pieces 
of comb may be turned to better use than in the melting 
pot. All drone comb in good condition may be rendered 
useful in surplus boxes. Box hives in which bees have 
died during the winter, if the combs are good, use for 
your early swarms—a furnished house is better than one 
with bare walls. Leave nothing undone in the way of 
preparation for swarming, and keep a good supply of 
neat surplus boxes. Guard all empty surplus combs 
against the bee moth by occasional fumigation and in- 
spection. Some parts of the country are so little annoy- 
ed by this insect that but little caution is necessary, while 
in others, the utmost vigilance is required. 


The Shenandoah Valley.—“. T. B.,” 
Vt. Probably there is no better location in the country 
for grai and stock raising. The climate is healthful, 
the soil good,and a large number of Northern people have 
gone in there since the war. The time of lowest prices 
has probably past in that Valley. Congenial society and 
security, good schools and churches, are worth paying for, 





Which Agricultural College ?—“A. 
N.,” Westchester County. We are not able to advise you 
as to the best facilities for educating your son as a farm- 
er. You will find a list of these Colleges in the Agricul- 
tural Annual for 1868, with some account of their endow- 
ments and course of instruction. 





Saw-dust and Tan-bark as Fertil- 
izers.—‘ A Subscriber.” These substances are used a3 
absorbents rather than for their manurial qualities ; never- 
theless, both contain enough to make them moderately 
valuable when decayed. Their chief beneficial action on 
the soil is mechanical—lightening up heavy soils, and 
giving sandy ones greater ability to withstand drouth. 





Excellent and Unpatented Bee- 
Feeder.—The bee-feeder shown in the accompanying 
engraving is one long used by Mr. Wm. Cary, and 
through him by his friends. As things go, one is surpris- 
ed that it is not patented, superior as it is tothe patented 
ones with which we are familiar. It consists of a wooden 
box 9x4, 3 inches deep outside, made of half-inch stuff, 
tacked together and the joints made tight with paint 
skins, and painted on the joints inside. There are two 
partitions (a,6,) crossing the box. The sides, one of 
which is not represented, are higher than these partitions 
and higher also than the ends, and they are grooved, so 
that a pane of glass will slide in and form the cover or 
top. The partition @ does not touch the glass, but a space 
is left large enough for the bees to pass between. The 





glass rests upon the partition b, but does not cover the 
little bulkhead ¢, into which the syrup is poured, and 
which is not accessible to the bees. This partition does 
not go quite to the bottom, so that the syrup flows under 
it, and into the middle chamber @d. The bulkhead e, which 
like the other is one inch wide, is the vestibule into which 
the bees enter through a hole which may be seen in the 
cut, but as the partition rests on the bottom, the syrup 
will not flow through. The central chamber is the feeding 
room, and it is divided lengthways by strips of stiff, rough 
veneering, set in saw kerfs, half an inch apart and not 
going quite to the floor. These prevent bees falling into 
the fluid and drowning, as they would otherwise do. Mr. 
Cary says: ‘‘The feeder holds about the quantity of syrup 
or honey which an ordinary stock will take up in one 
night, which is the safest time to feed. From its con- 
struction it will be seen to fill the requirements of a good 
feeder, as given in the April number. A modification of 
this feeder, made partly of tin, is preferable, and made by 
the quantity is not expensive.” 





Manuring in the Hill.—‘A.C. 8,” 
Maine. It is always desirable to give an early start to 
corn, or other hoed crops. The principal objection to 
the old practice of dropping a shovelful of yard manure 
from the cart tail to each hill, is the great expense for 
labor. Concentrated composts used in small quantities 
in the hill are quite as effectual in promoting early 
growth, and require less labor. A good superphosphate, 
dropped in the hill at the rate of three hundred pounds 
to the acre, will pay very well. Unleached ashes also are 
economical, dropped in the hill or at the first hoeing. 
Pure bone-dust, one to three hundred pounds to the acre, 
will make a great difference in the yield of corn. Peru- 
vian guano, mixed with six or eight times its bulk of 
peat or sifted loam, makes an excellent compost for the 
hill, and there is no objection to its use, but its high 
price. Fish guano, mixed with half the quantity of peat 
or earth, will pay abundantly. 


Darwin’s Great Work.—The Variation 
of Animalsand Plants Under Domestication. By Charles 
Darwin. Authorized edition, with a Preface to the Amer- 
ican edition by the Author, and one by Professor Asa 
Gray. The most perfect edition yet published. The 
American edition of this remarkable work is now ready. 
An idea of its scope, though an incomplete one, is 
given on page 177. The first English edition was exhanst- 
ed in a week, and a new one called for; inthe reprint, 
Mr. Darwin included some additions, and sent us the 
sheets as soon as they were printed, together with many 
additions in manuscript. As these reached us just as our 
edition was in the hands of the binder, we were obliged 
to place them on pages prefixed to the work. Ifthe Am- 
erican reader will mark in the text where these additions 
come in, he will have the work revised by the author up 
to the Jatest moment, and a more complete copy than 
even the latest English edition. Mr. Darwin, not know- 
ing that Professor Gray had made a preface to the Amer- 
ican edition, sent us one of his own, which puts his esti- 
mate of his own work so neatly and modestly that we chose 
to insert it. The book presents the most remarkable col- 
lection of facts concerning our domestic animals and 
plants yet brought together, and for this alone it is 
ofthe highest value. Not the least interesting portion of 
the work, to the thoughtful reader, are the speculative 
views of the author. In these.the great problems of in- 
heritance, reversion, influence of external conditions of 
life, development, and the like, are put in a new light 





with remarkable clearness and force. The philosophical 
results derived from the discussion of domestic animals 
and plants find an application in all animals, ine/nding 
the human species. While the work will be not interest- 
ing only, but useful to every one engaged in propagating 
animals or plants, it commends itself none the less to the 
intelligent reader,who will find abundant food for thought, 
and to men of the medical and other learned professions, 
who cannot fail to be instructed by its contents. In two 
neat volumes, of over 500 pages each, illustrated. By mail 
for $6—less than half the price of the imported work. 


Special Humbug Notice.—With ll 
our care, we have been humbugged ourselves. The wolf 
sometimes gets the sheep’s clothing so nicely fitted that 
it takes some time to discover him, The wolf in this 
case is 8. G. Sheaffer & Co., Hanover, Pa., and the decep- 
tive fleece is the advertisement headed: ‘A beautiful 
puzzle picture,” which appeared in the February issue of 
the Agriculturist. The facts are these. The advertise- 
ment was offered, the picture was sent to us, and regard- 
ing it asa harmless way of advertising a photographic 
establishment, and at the same time affording some 
amusement, the notice was admitted. We have since 
found out that this is all an ingenious way of introducing 
a lottery scheme. Wecan only make reparation to our 
readers by denouncing 8. G. Sheaffer & Co. as among the 
meanest sort of humbugs. As they have gained access 
to our columns by such representations as the regular 
humbugs are too respectable to try, we will not insult the 
“regulars” by putting this interloper among them, but 
give him all the benefit he can derive froma special notice, 





When to Cut Grass.—“ P.H.,” Florida, 
N. Y.—The tendency in the practice of the best farmers 
is to earlier cutting. If cut when in full bloom, it makes 
the sweetest and most nutritious hay. It takes longer 
to cure it, but its higher value pays for the extra labor. 


Lime in Stables.—Bad Doctrine. 
—‘* Practical Farmer,” a good friend of the Agriculturist, 
1n a note on Horse Stables, advises the use of slaked lime, 
‘to remove the bad odors. He says, about one quart three 
times per week will be enough for four horses. ‘ It will 
stop all offensive smell and destroy all noxious gases.”’ 
His own experience corroborates his views, and he rec- 
ommends the mingling of lime with the manure.—This 
is very unsafe advice. Lime in contact with moist animal 
substances not putrid, forms soapy compounds which do 
not readily decompose and throw off bad odors—but * 
when decay has set in, as in the manure pile, lime will 
rapidly liberate ammonia, the most valuable ingredient 
of the manure, and it will be lost. So, after a while, also, 
the soapy compounds will be decomposed, and their am- 
monia escape. Gypsum is far preferable to lime, but not 
£0 active. Sun-dried and sifted loam, thoroughly dry, 
would, we think, be equally efficient with lime, and 
certainly no more costly. 


Useful Household and Farm Ar- 
ticles,—In our premium list we offer many things pleas- 
ing and ornamental, and others really almost indispen- 
sable, which can easily be obtained by a little effort, and 
will continually add to the comfort and prosperity of the 
farmer. A fine modern plow in place of an old-style, cum- 
bersome one is an addition to the farmer's wealth. Fre 
quently the use of aa barometer would save many dollars 
in prompting in the getting of the hay before a rain storm, 
A good mower should be owned by every farmer. It will 
save his back and his money. Scales should be used in 
every house and barn. The proverb says, ‘‘ Deliver all 
things by measure and weight,” and it ought to be heeded, 
Have Fairbanks’ Standard Scales in the kitchen, and 
prove which grocery man gives weight, and buy of him. 
Weigh butter and everything sold, and not méstrust that 
you are cheated. Weigh the chickens, and see which 
kinds are thriving and profitable. Have a Fairbanks in 
the barn, and weigh the pigs, and stock, and grain, and 
hay, and fertilizers, and thus know what is paying, and 
what is not. A little practice in this line will pay a hun- 
dred fold in money and satisfaction. These articles can 
be had by helping your neighbors by getting them to 
subscribe for the Agriculturist, which you can do. 

A Lady’s Experience.—With such an 
extensive correspondence, we are obliged generally to 
give the substance of a whole letter in a single line. Had 
we room we should be glad to give the writer's style, but 
we cannot often indulge in this. A lady, who signs her- 
self “‘Mouse-Ear,” writes from her place on the Hudson so 
pleasant a letter that we give it entire, as a specimen of 
the many pleasant things we might print did space allow. 
She thus speaks of her last year’s experience: “It may 
well be that many of your lady readers could tell more 
about the past season, than myself—its floral triumphs, its 
experimental discoveries, its small leafy disappointments 
here and there. For 1am not rich enough to try all the 
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novelties of the season ; nor always supplied with better 
skill than my own to bestow among my flowers. What 
they have, of human care, they generally get from me, 
and if my fingers are held fast with business or sickness, 
the flowers must wait. I will not say that they are al- 
ways the gainers by this state of the case, but J am. I do 
Nobody knows what 
Look- 


not wish it changed, on the whole. 
a garden is worth, who is a mere spectator there. 
ing back over the season, I remember first very gratefully, 
how much kindness I received from different dealers in 
plants and seeds, and this ought to be a letter of thanks. 
It is wonderfully pleasant to have the hard lines of busi- 





ness softened down a little, and to have this thought of | 


kindliness come in. I cannot return the favor by large 
orders.—yct as it is all nonsense that desert roses are 
wasted, so is it often true that powerless thanks and secret 
good wishes do silently swecten and freshen the air. All 
throuczh the season a thouzht of eratitude hovered about 
my flowers—from the first purple crocus that bloomed in 
my window, to the last cox-comb that paled before the 
frost; from the time when hyacinths and tulips stood, 
.’ beneath the leafy covering of their beds, 
until even the sturdy chrysanthemums hung their heads 
in the November wind. Yes, and at the back of the 
house as well; for I know what turnip tops look like 
when their comfortable roots are in the ground, and never 
even imagine that strawberries grow on bushes. So my 
thanks cover a good deal of ground, reaching even from 
New York to Indiana. Did not Mr. A. M. Purdy send me 
a packave of Purple Canes, marked ‘ good count,’ which 
were certainly numbered off by somebody who quite lost 
count before he got through? Did not my half dozen 
chrysanthemums multiply in the hands of Mr. Peter Hen- 
derson, at a rate to bewilder any ordinary propagator of 
rare plants? As for Mr. Vick, everybody knows that he 
uses a sort of packing peculiarly his own; consisting of 
extra papers of seed, and bulbs that you never sent for, 
and thonzht you couldn‘t afford! But what would my 
tulip bed have been, without the ‘ Mariage de ma Fille,’ 
and ‘Le Roi Pépin’? And how could I have missed the 
exquisite ‘La Perouse,’ and ‘Tuba Flora,’ among my 
hyacinths ?—Or the lovely * Victoria.’ and ‘Emperor’ 
Asters ?—Or the ‘Branching German’ Stocks—the fair- 
est, I think, I ever saw?—Or, again, that fleecy white 
beauty of a chrysanthemum, with blossoms like balls of 
the lightest snow, come down through the stillest air? 
T suppose, Mr. Editor, you have no room for ecstasies, and 
therefore can admit but little feminine writing at a time; 
but I wish you'd let me say a word now and then about 
the season past. I'll fry to be practical. You see, there 
are some things which you (being Editor) can hardly find 
out. For instance--do you know what a queer thing 
packing is; and what a different thing, in different hands ? 
Mr. Vick’s bulbs don’t stir on their journey (the box is 
always too full for that!). Mr. Henderson’s plants each 
turned out of the pot with ball of earth entire, and, care- 
fully and separately wrapped up, don’t seem to know 
what has happened to them. My strawberries from 
South Bend came a little weary of their moss bandage, 
but no more; my cranberries from Plymouth were safe and 
grand in their gutta percha silk. So far so good, you will 
say. But then the packer of small orders at one great 
firm is nota careful man. My young fruit trees had not 
much but the box around them, and the roses seemed to be 
laid in on top to pack themselves—and the roses don’t like 
it: while my Noisette Augusta came looking as if it 
had but just stepped out of the green-house of Mr. Bliss, 
and was all ready for action. The Rochester roses were 
fresh and charming as soon as they could get their wits 
together, I will say that. Doall your readers know the 
fragrance of the Hybrid Perpetual, ‘Souvenir Henry Clay ;’ 
or the beauty of the perpetual moss rose, ‘ Saleb’; or 
Mme. Plantier’s cloud of whiteness? Pleasure, civility, 
kindness,—all those I received from dealers, the season 
past. Now,I want to ask a question. Has the pretty 
Daphne Cneorum any special idiosyncrasy that one is 
bound to respect? Two plants of it last year I had in 
succession, and both died. And plants seldom do that 
for me. The individuals were good—from Mr. Hender- 
son: the soil, a genérally approved sandy loam.” [We 
have grown Daphne Cneorum, one of the most charming 
of little shrubs, on almost pure sand and in a very heavy 
soil, but in both cases it was sheltered from the hottest 
sun, and we think that too warm an exposure must 
been the trouble in this case. Try again.j 


*ready for cut 
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‘Tree Belts.—H. Horton, Delaware Co., Iowa, 
writes: ‘* Would it be well to enclose a farm with 
one or two rows of trees, forming a belt as a wind- 
break? Will it in any way affect the crops? Please tell 
me what you would advise, and what kind of tree, if any, 
would be best, and how and when planted.”’—It would be 
very well to put a belt of trees around the farm. The 
effect on the crops would be beneficial, except close to 
the trees. Some Jand must be given up to them. For 
simply a wind-break, we should pse Norway Spruce and 
Austrian or White Pine, If fuel is an object, use Maples; 








Suzar is best, but the White grows faster. Put the trees in 
two or three rows, with the trees in one row opposite the 
spaces in the other. Let them stand about twelve feet 
apart in the rows, which should be the same distance apart. 


Tree Invigorators.—Sceveral have sent 
us circulars setting forth the claims of a ‘** Tree Invigora- 
tor,” and asking our advice about investing. As we do 
not know the composition of the article, we cannot speak 
with any certainty in the case. The circular is calcu- 
lated to throw doubts on the matter, for 1t claims too 
much, and we do not wonder that people hesitate. With 
our present knowledge we advise our readers to let all 
tree medicines, * invigorators,.” and the like, alone, and 
try for a while the effect of manure, lime, and ashes, keep- 
ing off insects, and giving the whole land up to the trees. 





How Far Does it Pay to Haul 
Stable Manure ?—A correspondent in the Country 
Gentleman takes exception to a remark, made in our 
February issue, that * four and a half miles is a long way 
to cart stable manure.”’ We are glad of this, both for 
the information he gives, and for the opportunity it affords 
to express more fully our views upon this point He says 
of the farmers in the neighborhood of Philadelphia: 
“They do not think fifteen or eighteen miles too far to 
haul stable manure, even at this enormous expense 
(from five to seven dollarsa ton); and it is my experience, 
that the farmers who do it are the men whose farms are 
the most highly improved; the men who have the most 
money for improved machinery—and who are altogether 
the best off among us. I could mention one of my ac- 
quaintances, who last year, off a farm of cighty-five acres, 
sold $1500 worth of hay in the Philadelphia market, be- 
sides keeping a large stock on the place. If it pays us to 
send hay and straw fifteen miles to market, it must pay 
to bring back a load of stable manure for every such 
load of hay or straw that goes off the farm. A ton of hay 
or straw sells for $25 to $30. Aton of manure brought 
back on the place costs $5 to $7. Who will say that the 
farmer who makes this exchange is not making money, 
and enriching his land?’ We certainly should not say 
it, for he has either to carry manure as his return load 
orgo homeempty. And yet, we think, he might do much 
better than to carry the stable manure, nine-tenths of 
which is carbon and water—articles to be had on his 
farm for the mere labor of handling. According to Dr. 
Veelcker’s analysis, the mixed manures of the yard contain 
only $4 worth of ammonia, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
per ton, and these are the only constituents usually taken 
into account in estimating the value of a fertilfzer. 
These articles, which do the work of fertilizing, can be 
had in a much cheaper form, in concentrated fertilizers, 
and if a man has to cart manure even three or four miles, 
we claim that it is much more economical to buy and cart 
them, rather than stable manure, so large a part of which 
is worthless. In a ton of fine ground fish guano, you 
have by analysis as much fertilizing matter as there is in 
fifteen tons of stable manure, and it can be bought in 
quantity for nearly a third less than the stable manure at 
$4a ton. Ina ton of Peruvian guano you have nearly a 
third more in value. In bone-dust, and in a good super- 
phosphate, you have fertilizers in a concentrated form. 
If carting stable manure to the farm, asa return load, 
pays so well, would not carting the same value in one- 
tenth of the bulk or weight pay a great deal better? 





Feeding Corn Meal to Milch Cows. 
— 

The types made us say last month, that it would pay to 
“feed milch cows all the corn meal they would eat.” 
What we wrote was that with butter at 40 cents a pound, 
it would *‘ pay to feed cows all the corn meal they will 
eat and convert into butter. It weuld be a great mistake 
to give milch cows or fatting beasts all the corn meal 
they would eat. It would be very likely to kill them. 

There is far less need of cautioning most people against 
feeding too much than feeding too little. There is, how- 
ever, a disposition on the part of many who feed meal to 
cows, to give a liberal supply for a short time, and then 
to stop altogether. The meal disappears rapidly, and 
they are frightened at the expense. With cows worth 
$100 apiece and butter 40 cents a pound, there can be no 
doubt of the advantaze of liberal feeding. But it must 
be done systematically. There is a very general opinion 
that corn meal is “too heating,” and that it will dry up 
amilch cow. There can be no doubt that corn és “ heat- 
ing’’—that is to say, it contains a large proportion of 
starch and oil. And this is just what we want for the 
production of butter. It is possible, however, that when 
corn meal is fed in large quantity, there may be a deficiency 
of nitrogenous or cheese-forming material. This is not 
likely to be the case when the pasture or the hay contains 
considerable clover. Clover contains much more nitrog- 
enous matter than timothy and other grasses, When 








cows are fed on Timothy and a liberal allowance of com 
meal, there may be an excessive quantity of fat-forming 
matter in the food. In such a case, pea meal, or Oil-cake 
orshorts, might be substituted for a part of the corn meal, 
Give a quart of corn meal and a quart of pea meal or oil. 
cake a day, or a quart of corn meal and two quarts of 
shorts. But when the cows have considerable clover 
there will be no danger in feeding two quarts of corn 
meal a day all through the summer. It will not dry up 
the cow, or if it does, such a cow isnot worth keeping jp 
the dairy. Better fat her and sell her for beef. We have 
never yet happened to meet with a cow that can be drieg 
up with two, three, or four quarts of corn meal a day, when 
fed systematically through the whole year. If we conla 
be sure of getting fortycentsa pound for butter it wil] 
certainly pay to feed all the corn meal our cows will di. 
gest and turn into milk. Commence with a quart a day, 
and gradually increase it as the milk increases. Let the 
cows have access to fresh water at all times, and salt them 
regularly once a week, but not in excessive quantity, 
Treat them gently, card occasionally, milk regularly, and 
strip clean, Give good pasture or other succulent food, 
and if corn meal, with a little pea meal or oil-cake, or 
shorts, dries up the milk, we should like to know the fact, 


Culture of Field Peas, 
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We have for many years advocated the more extensive 
cultivation of peas and beans, as a means of enriching 
the land. They contain twice as much nitrogen as wheat 
and corn, and consequently make rich manure. A crop 
of peas of forty bushels per acre contains in seed and 
straw about 120 pounds of nitrogen, while a crop of wheat 
of forty bushels per acre, in seed and straw (calculafing 
the straw to weigh as much as the grain, which, we think, 
is about the average in this climate,) contains abont 5? 
pounds of nitrogen. Peas, Beans, and Clover, are all 
leguminous plants (i. ¢., belong to the pea family) and 
all contain a large proportion of nitrogen. When con- 
sumed on the farm they afford rich manure. The manure 
from a bushel of peas is worth as much again as the 
manure from a bushel of corn. 

Where peas can be grown and consumed on the farm, 
therefore, they are eminently a renovating crop. On the 
other hand, if sold, they remove more fertilizing elements 
from the farm than a crop of wheat or barley. Peas 
do well on sod land, and are generally grown as a crop to 
precede winter wheat. On an old, tough, Timothy sod 
this is not a good rotation. The peas may do well, but 
the sod is seldom sufficiently rotted to produce good 
wheat. Ona twoorthree year old clover sod the practice 
of sowing peas to be followed by wheat is a good one, 
provided the land is rich enough, or can be manured for 
the wheat. If the peas were drilled in rows a foot apart, 
and we had a good horse hoe, that would hoe ten or 
twelve rows at once, there can be no doubt that peas 
might be extensively grown on wheat farms, to great ad- 
vantage—provided always that they are fed out and not 
sold. If not hoed, it is very important to secure a large 
growth of vines, so that they may smother the weeds. 
We have had wheat after a heavy crop of peas, that was 
as clean as if the Jand had been well summer-fallowed, 
and far cleaner than it frequently is after a poor, neglect- 
ed summer-fallow. But on poor, dirty land,a crop of 
peas sown rather late in a wet spring, followed in a week 
or two by such a drouth as we had last season, is about 
the worst preparation for wheat that can be adopted. 
The fact is, all our renovating crops, such as peas, beans, 
clover, turnips, and other roots, need clean, rich Jand, and 
the best of culture. Occasionally, in a wet season, a large 
crop is obtained on poor, badly cultivated land, but this 
is the exception. Generally such treatment results in 
half a crop of peas and a full crop of weeds—requiring 
more labor to harvest them and leaving the land foul. 
It is best to sow peas with a drill, but if this cannot be 
done, take great pains in plowing the land, and sow the 
peas on the furrows without previous harrowing. The 
seed will roll into the hollows between the furrows, and 
the harrow, passed lengthwise of the furrows, wil] cover 
them. Share’s harrow, with steel teeth, is a good imple- 
ment tocover peas. As the object is to get a heavy, 
smothering crop, it is well to seed thick, say three bushels 
per acre, or if large peas, three and a half. The small 
Canada creeper is the kind usually raised in Western 
New York. Fortunately the pea bug attacks our peas 
and renders them unsalable. They can only be raised 
for the purpose of feeding out on the farm. There is 
nothing better for hogs, especially in connection with 
corn. If fed out by the middle of November the bugs do 
comparatively little damage. Many farmers feed them to 
pigs, straw and all, without thrashing. This will answer 
very well while the crop is green, and the pigs will eat 
nearly all the vines, but when the crop is matured it is@ 
wasteful and slovenly practice. If the peas are properly 
cured, the straw, especially if a large crop, makes excel- 
lent fodder for sheep, and should be carefully saved, 
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Don’t Let Potatoes “‘Mix in the Hill.” 
aes 

“Do potatoes ever mix in the hill ”_ 
Potatoes are very apt to be mixed in the hill, 
and it requires constant care not to suffer loss in 
this way, for mixed potatoes never will bring 
so high a price in market as they would were 
the kinds separate. The mixture always takes 
place either at or before planting, or after digging. 
The question may be discussed till doomsday 
with some people, and never be decided, for the 
simple reason that some people are exceedingly 
careless with their seed potatoes. It is not un- 
usual to see, that the soil and manner of cul- 
ture, manure, amount of weeds, etc., have a 
decided effect upon the external appearance of 
the potatoes. These things affect the tops, the 
roots, the tubers externally, and their internal 
character. The color and markings are perhaps 
least affected ; the form is subject to considerable 
change; the texture of the skin to still more; 
and it may be and probably is true, that after 
cultivating a variety for many years under 
similar circumstances, a decided change of ap- 
pearance and character may be established. 
This, however, very rarely occurs, and the pos- 
sibility of such a thing may be entirely disre- 
garded in planting potatoes, except to throw 
out any peculiar looking ones which may be 
noticed when the seed is cut. Different kinds 
of potatoes may be planted in contiguous rows, 
as well as otherwise. In fact, this is the best 
way of comparing the productiveness of different 
varieties—two rows across the field being plant- 
ed with each kind, repeating the same kind 
two or three times, to give all an even chance. 





Why Heap up Manure ? 





The old-fashioned practice of composting all 
the contents of the yard, the sties, and the sta- 
bles, is attended with much labor, and is often 
imperfectly done, or neglected altogether, from 
want of conviction of its utility. There are the 
same materials before and after the heaping, the 
farmer reasons; why will they not benefit the 
land as much in the one condition as in the 
other? The question is fairly put, and demands 
an answer. There are not necessarily the same 
materials in a compost heap before and after 
fermentation. If the contents of a yard were 
swamp-muck, peat, surface loam, various kinds 
of straw, sea-weed, kelp, and the manure of 
horses, sheep, and cattle, and if to these was 
added fresh sty manure, or night soil, or a few 
bushels of lime or ashes, the whole mass would 
be thrown into fermentation, and new chemical 
combinations would take place, and the new 
compounds would be more immediately availa- 
ble for plant food. Just how much the mass 
would be benefited by these new combinations 
we may not be able to state, but no intelligent 
farmer has any doubt of the higher value of 
fermented compost, for ordinary farm purposes. 
Another great advantage from this work is the 
increased fineness of the manure. Stable manure 
is often carried out and spread in great frozen 
or dried lumps, and in this condition is ‘plowed 
into the ground. It doubtless benefits the soil 
in this condition, but the roots of plants are a 
long time in getting at their food. We think it 
Pays to fork over a manure heap twice, and give 
it the full benefit of a second fermentation. 
The hay and straw are all broken down by this 
Process, and all the materials of the mass are 
thoroughly mixed. Much of the immediate ef- 
fect of manure depends upon its fineness. The 


short. The greatly increased effect of well-rot- 
ted manure has led some to wish for a whole 
year to complete the process. This is one of 
the points that we should like to see accurately 
determined on an experimental farm. The 
liquefying of all the yard manures is doubtless 
better than any comminution that we can attain 
by rotting, but the necessary apparatus for do- 
ing this, and applying it economically to the 
fields, requires more capital than most farmers 
have to invest. Thorough composting is with- 
in the means of all, and would always pay. 
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The Jerusalem Artichoke, 


BY JULIUS MEYER, EGG HARBOR CITY, N. J. 


eS 

Having cultivated the Jerusalem Artichoke 
(Tobinambur, in German), with advantage dur- 
ing a number of years in the cold climate of 
Northern Pennsylvania, on the top of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, I am enabled to complete the 
report of your correspondent from Rome, Ga., in 
the number for March. The Artichokes must be 
cultivated on a field by themselves, out of the reg- 
ular rotation of crops, because they are difficult 
to exterminate; they may remain, however, on 
the same field any number of years, if they are 
only manured every second or third year. Al- 
though they give a good return on poor soils, 
they will pay the better the more manure they 
get; I harvested, upon an average, half the 
number of bushels more than I did of potatoes 
on equally manured and cultivated fields. They 
had the advantage of not being touched by the 
rot, while at the same time the third part of the 
potatoes were rotten. The soil was a sandy 
clay, containing no lime, but considerable iron,— 
a soil which may be classified as third rate. My 
method of cultivation was a follows: I plowed 
the field in the fall, cross-plowed in the spring 
as soon as the ground would admit, which gen- 
erally did not occur there before the latter part 
of April, harrowed, and then with a one-horse 
plow made furrows 4 inches deep at 3 feet apart. 
I laid the Artichokes about 20 inches apart in 
the furrows, and covered them with the plow. 
I planted once in the fall, but found the soil too 
much settled in the spring; therefore I prefer 
planting at the latter time. About a week ora 
fortnight after planting, (according tothe weath- 
er), I went over the field with a light harrow, to 
loosen the soil and kill the young weeds. Dur- 
ing the summer I went through with the culti- 
vator three times. In the first week of October 
the stalks were cut with a sickle and put in 
shocks; in the third year a cradle may be used 
to advantage, where they are dense and the 
stalks not toostout; the leaves turn black while 
drying. Lacking room in my barn, I left the 








oats. Assoon as the ground was sufficiently 
dry in the spring Icommenced plowing them 
out; they were picked up clean; some time after- 
wards, before they commenced growing too 
much, harrowed once or twice and picked up 
again, and yet there were always enough left in 
for seed. In the second year the cultivation in 
rows must generally cease; the dense growth 
keeps the weeds down pretty well. In the third 
year and afterwards, they frequently grow so 
dense that large quantities of feed can be pulled 
out during the early part of summer. After the 
third year, when the knolls are plowed out, the 
soil should be manured heavily; the more fre- 
quently this is done afterwards the better; wood 
ashes have a good effect. I consider the Arti- 
chokes as nutritious as the potatoes; they con- 
tain but little starch, but in place of that more 
saccharine matter than even the sugar beet. I 
like to eat them raw, but,do not care for them 
boiled ; tastes differ, however. Let me shortly 
recapitulate the good qualities of the Artichoke: 
1. They grow in all dry soils. 2. All kinds of 
cattle devour them eagerly. 3. They are not 
subject to the rot. 4. The frost does not spoil 
them ; therefore they cause no expense, like po- 
tatoes and turnips, to keep them during the win- 
ter. 5. They need not be planted anew every 
year and require but little culture after the first 
year. 6. The stalks are consumed by horses, 
sheep, and cattle; when dry, they may be used 
as fuel, particularly for heating baking ovens; 
when cut up, they give good bedding for swine, 
as the pithin them will retain a good deal of urine. 

I know of no plant raised for the purpese of 
food for cattle, which gives so much net profit 
as the Artichoke, and I think every one having 
cattle to feed ought to have at least one acre 
planted with them; as soon as I get my new 
farm here cleared, I shall devote several acres 
to the cultivation of Artichokes. 


mt Oe 
The Giraffe—Mending a Broken Jaw. 


oe 

A delicate surgical operation is always inter- 
esting and instructive; but when such an one 
is performed upon an animal like the Giraffe 
saved from the burning of Barnum’s Museum, 
an animal whose history and natural history 
are so interesting, and whose money value to its 
owners is so great, it is certainly worth while 
for us to chronicle it particularly. The Giraffe 
is perhaps more familiarly known as the Cam- 
elopard (pronounced improperly camel-leopard). 
The Latin name is Camelopardalis Girafa, the 
generic name meaning the “spotted camel,” as 
leopard means the “spotted lion.” It isa ruminant 
animal, closely allied to the camel, antelope, 
and deer. It has cloven hoofs, and peculiar, 





stalks standing in the field, and hauled them in 
whenever they were needed for food; if they 
are put together in large shocks, when dry and 
topped well, they may be left in the field a long 
time without spoiling. I fed the stalks without 
cutting them up, and if not given in too large 
quantities at once to the cattle, they would not 
leave a particle of them. Whenever they had 
the choice they preferred them to corn stalks, 
although the latter were cut before the -frost 
killed them. The Artichokes may be dug any 
time during the fall or winter, but as the frost 
does not spoil them in the ground, I left them 
always in until spring, because, being fresh and 
juicy, at that time they are of great value as food 
for new milch cows, causing them to give a good 
supply of very rich milk. Horses, old and young 
cattle, sheep, and swine, all devour them with 





time usually allowed for composting is quite too 


permanent, bony horns, covered with skin and 
hair. These animals come from Africa. They 
are easily and perfectly domesticated, and breed 
readily in confinement. They have prehensile 
tongues, with which they can pick fruit, leaves, 
etc., above their heads. Adult animals stand from 
14 to 18 feet high, and eat about as much asa 
pair of oxen. The beautiful specimen of this 
wonderful species alluded to has doubtless 
been seen by great numbers of the readers of the 
Agriculturist, as it has been for five years the 
property of its present owners; it was valued 
by them, we understand, at $20,000, or more. It 
is a female, and was calved seven years since at 
the Zoological Gardens in Regents Park,London. 
She was rescued from the fire with great diffi- 
culty, falling upon the steps, and in the fall 
breaking her under jaw, and being considerably 
burned before she was gotten away. She has 





avidity; horses fed with them need but little 
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been under the care of Dr. A. Liautard, of the 
New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, who 
gives the following description of her case: 

“J found her on the afternoon of the day of 
the fire, (Tuesday, March 3d), then suffering from 
a large but superficial burn of the right hip, and 
also from a fracture of the lower jaw. This 
fracture, On examination, proved to be trans- 
verse through both branches of the lower jaw 
bone, where they are quite close to each other. 
The animal was removed to the infirmary of 
the college on the following Thursday. In the 
afternoon she Jaid down; being then secured by 
means of ropes and hobbles, and covered with 
a heavy canvas, she was kept down, and with the 
very kind assistance of Prof. John Gamgee, of 
London, and Prof. A. Large, of Brooklyn, I re- 
duced her fracture in the following manner: 
Two holes were pierced with a very fine drill, 
through both sides of the jaw, one in front of 





Yi 
Fig. 1.—HEAD OF GIRAFFE. 
the fracture, the other behind, as shown in fig. 
2. A broad piece of thick sole leather was pre- 
pared, which may be seen in fig. 1, the central 
part to rest on the jaw, the ends extending up- 
wards on each side, a little behind the corners 
of the mouth. A silver wire was first intro- 
duced through the leather, then passed 
through the jaw, through the other end of the 





Fig. 2.—JAW OF GIRAFFE. 


leather, and back again, as shown in fig. 3. The 
ends were secured by several twists, and the 
fractured ends of bone brought closely in con- 
tact. The narrow space between the two 
branches of the bone prevented my making two 
separate sutures, and at the same time favored 
the operation in opposing lateral displacement. 
A piece of webbing passed through eyes pierced 
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Fig. 3.—nHORIZONTAL SECTION OF JAW. 


in the leather was fastened over the nose, and 
then round the horns, to prevent the bandage 
from slipping down, and pads of oakum were 
put near the skin, where necessary, to pre- 





vent chafing. The operation lasted 20 minutes ; 
she stood it quietly, and was afterwards allowed 
to get up. She has been fed with thick oat-meal 
gruel and milk, and her general condition has 
been improving every day. The burn has been 
treated on general principles, and the chances 
are that she willsoon be able to eat full rations.” 

This operation, which, up to the time of our 
going to press, promises to be so successful, 
might have been equally well performed upon a 
horse or an ox, and suggests a ready means of 
bringing the parts of a fractured bone together, 
applicable under many similar circumstances. 
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The Corn Crop. 





There is not the shadow of a doubt that there 
will be an immense breadth of corn put in this 
year in all parts of the United States. The 
prices which have prevailed, both East and 
West, would be stimulus enough, were there 
no other reason, and there are many. Facili- 
ties for transportation have increased; the dull- 
ness of trade and manufactures has reinforced 
the ranks of tillers of the soil; labor is less ex- 
pensive ; and every thing tends to induce exten- 
sive planting of our great staples. In regard to 
preparation of the soil, we earnestly advocate 
thoroughness, and abundant manuring. Who 
ever saw land too rich for corn, if properly culti- 
vated? The plowing should be deep; the manure 
incorporated with the soil; and the harrowing 
and tillage previous to planting, in proportion 
to the amount of weed seed in the land, or grass 
and sorrel which repeated harrowings or rak- 
ings are required toeradicate. The first of May 
should see the land plowed, especially if it is 
given to being weedy, and if the weather is 
warm and the weeds start, about once a week 
the harrow should be thoroughly put over it, 
and across it. The land gains enough to pay 
for the extra labor, and there may be multitudes 
of weeds destroyed in the seed-leaf. Tillage 
by horse-power, before the crop is planted, may 
be much more thorough than any subsequent 
working it can have, except careful hand-hoeing. 
In regard to what kind of corn to plant, we say 
take the earliest that yields good crops. Select 
medium-sized ears, Well filled out, compact, 
even-rowed, and close at the buts. As a rule, 
rather small-stalked kinds are preferable—they 
may be planted closer, and do not shut out so 
much sunlight from the soil, and when the 
proper distance to have the plants or hills apart 
is known and followed, we think they yield the 
largest crop. Be sure that the variety will ma- 
ture early for your latitude—then one fruitful 
source of disappointment and loss is shunned. 
As to planting, we say be in no hurry, provided 
the corn is just coming up by the first of June. 
Much excellent corn is raised every year which 
is planted after the first of June. It is far more 
important to have an early kind, and to have 
one crop of seedling weeds killed, than to plant 
before that date. This observation applies with 
especial force to the country north of the Jati- 
tude of Washington. The warm weather which 
reaches us in June above that parallel comes 
earlier to the Southern States. Whenever it 
may come, corn waits for it—and we see little 
vigorous growth of this crop before we have 
hot summer weather. The rows should be 
put so far apart that as much as possible of the 
tillage may be done by horse-power. This is 
the limit of closeness, and cannot practically be 
less than three feet, except for dwarf varieties. 
Plant in drii/s, dropping the kernels so that they 
will average about two to the running foot. 
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This will be an allowance of fully one-third for 
worms, etc., which leaves enough, and ording. 
rily toomuch, to stand. It must be thinned oyt 
as soon as danger from the cut-worm and grub 
has passed. Summer cultivation comes in June, 
and until then we will defer its consideration, 
et net ee me 


Pure Water for Hens and Chickens, 





Pure water is essential to the health of chick. 
ens. It should be changed frequently, and no 
dirt allowed to contaminate their vessel. We 
have been annoyed not to be able to set a shal- 
low vessel of water close to the coop, so that 
the old hen can drink and not have it filled 
with dirt from the floor of the coop, thrown into 
it by her scratching. This is supposed to con- 
tain the eggs of the gap-worms, which are taken 
into the throats of the chickens with the water, 
either before or just after hatching. Whether 
this view is true or not, pure water is scarcely 
the less a great desideratum, and it has been an 





PURE WATER COOP. 


important problem how to secure it.” If we are 
not mistaken, this question has been somewhere 
proposed to our readers, but the method exhib- 
ited in the accompanying engraving has sug: 
gested itself to us, and has been carried into ef- 
fect thus far with so great satisfaction that we 
describe it to our readers. The water dish is 
set at the side of the coop, and a hole is cut s0 
that the hen may put her head through con- 
veniently and drink. If she scratches hard 
enough to throw dirt through the hole, in all 
probability it will overshoot the water. We 
may find it necessary after the hen learns where 
to go to drink, to tack a light curtain of cloth 
partly over the hole. We think this plan will 
prove effectively useful in preventing the gape 
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Varieties and Variation. 





That animals and plants vary, i. e., the child 
is not always in all respects like its parent, must 
be admitted by all. That the peculiarities which 
mark this variation may be transmitted, and that 
by breeding from animals possessing desirable 
peculiarities in the most marked degree, aracé 
may be so well established that it is quite cer 
tain to “come true every time” is known t 
every stock-breeder and every intelligent farmet. 
How great these variations, what a different? 
from the wild type of animals and plants ou 
domestic ones present—a difference caused by 
man’s agency in selecting for perpetuation thos 
possessing qualities best suited to his use or his 
fancy—few are aware. It remained for Mr. 
Charles Darwin, the distinguished English nat 
uralist, to bring together in his recent work, 
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the “ Variation of Animals and Plants under 

Domestication,” a host of the most interresting, 

we might almost say startling, facts bearing on 
fo] . So in 


these points. One cannot peruse this book 


without wonder at the industry that has brought i 


together so much 
widely scattered ma- 
terial, without being 
impressed with the 
wonderful power 
that man has, often 
unconsciously, exer- 
cised over the brute 
creation, in modify- 
ing not only their 
habits, but their very 
structure, and with- 
out gratitude to the 
Creator that He has 
so formed the creat- 
ures over Which He 
has given man do- 
minion, that they 
should be not only 
subject to his will in 
the sense of subordi- 
nation, but to his 
will in adapting 
themselves to his 
uses. The laws which 
seem to govern these 
variations, the ef- 
fects, good and bad, 
of crossing and close 
breeding, inheri- 
tance, influence of. 
food, climate, ete., 
and all matters relating to the subject, are 
discussed with a clearness and thoroughness, 
that have made the book, to us, not only in- 
structive but fascinating. It is a book to be 
studied, and thought over, and referred to. We 


Fig. 1.—1EADs OF WILD BOAR AND YORKSHIRE HOG. 
are tempted to give a few of Mr. Darwin’s figures, 
as illustrations of some of the remarkable in- 
stances of variation, and in doing so we select 
those that are within the observation of most 
of our readers, The hog has done a great deal 





Fig. 3.—BLack sv 





for man, and reciprocally man has done a great 
deal for the hog—“ A fellow-feeling makes us 
wondrous kind.” Lookatthe portraits in figure 
1. The upper head is that of a Wild Boar— 
not altogether unlike some tame ones we have 


ANIsH FOWL, 


seen—while the lower is from a photograph of 
“Golden Days,” of the Yorkshire breed. What 
a difference in the development of the head—a 
difference which is equally marked in the legs, 
and in the whole structure of the animal. 
When man found it inconvenient to go out and 
shoot wild pork, he began to grow it in pens. 
Man had a fondness for ham and good pork, 
and he bred from animals likely to furnish these, 
while the pig, not being obliged to seek itsown 
living, had less use for snout and legs. Thus 
the two, man and pig, unconsciously, it may be, 
produced the result here shown. We not only 
get more pork from the carefully bred animals, 
but the animal gets less head. In the common 
breeds the head is in length to that of the body, 
as 1 to 6, while in the highly cultivated races it 
is as 1 to 9,and even 1 to 11; and so with length 
of legs, size of hams, character of hair, skin, etc. 

Cattle, horses, sheep, dogs, and other quad- 
rupeds are treated in a most interesting way, 
and many curious points in their history de- 
veloped. Upon birds, especially upon pigeons, 
Mr. Darwin is very full. Pigeons are bred so 
largely for “fancy,” vary so widely, and in so 
few generations, that they afford striking illustra- 
tions of the variation produced through the 
agency of man. The fine group of pigeons we 
gave Jast month shows some of the widely 
differing forms. These are, however, but few 
among the many breeds known to fanciers, and 
as unlike as they are, they are all traced back, 
with considerable certainty, to the wild pigeon 
of Europe. In a long course of breeding, these 
varieties have departed widely from the original 
type, and from one another. Not only do they 
differ in particulars that are noticeable at sight, 
but the skeleton is changed in various ways. 

Figure 2 shows the skulls of some of the 
varieties. A is the skull of the Wild Rock 
Pigeon; B, the Short-faced Tumbler; C, the 
English Carrier; and D, the Bagsdotten Carrier. 








Fig. 4.—-HAMBURGH FOWL. 








A comparison of these skulls shows how much 
the domestic races have departed from the 
wild type, in shape of the bones of the head, 
length and character of the bill, and the like. 
Mr. Darwin has much that is interesting 

‘ to say about fowls, 
the numerous breeds 
of which he consid- 
ers to have originat- 
ed from one wild 
species. Strange, in- 
deed, that a species 
should have varied 
so greatly as to give 
us the tiny Bantam 
and the enormous 
Cochin, the Black 

- Spanish, (fig. 3,) with 
its immense single 
comb and white face, 
and the Hamburgh, 
: (fig. 4,) with its flat, 
curiously pointed, 
and marked comb! 
It is not our pur- 
pose to review Mr. 
Darwin’s book, for 
our limits would not 
allow of that. We 
can only say, that no 
one has discussed 
thesubjects of which 
he treats with so 
much ability. He 
has given us a store 
of facts, and the ex- 
planation of the 
wonderful variations in our domestic animals 
and plants that seem to him indicated by these 
facts. In the above we have omitted all refer- 
ence to Mr. Darwin’s facts and investigations 
With respect to plants. Some of these are 
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Fig. 2.—SKULLS OF PIGEONS. 


from experiments of his own, developing some 
exceedingly curious facts in fertilization, and 
attended with results of great interest to the 
botanist and the general cultivator, Some may 
not agree with his views, but none can deny the 
force and fairness with which they are put, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No, 53. 
ae 

Do you recollect a conversation we had about 
the system adopted by the Herkimer County 
dairymen, of breeding and feeding cows solely 
for milk, without any reference to their value 
for beef when they were no longer profitable 
for the dairy? I endeavored to show that at 
the present price of beef it would be better to 
keep a cow five years and then sell her for beef, 
and get another and keep her five years and 
sell her also for beef, than it was to keep one 
cow ten years until she was “used up” and of 
little value exeept for the hide. In the latter 
case, we figured a total profit of $210 in the ten 
years; and in the former case, a profit of $125 
in five years on one cow, and consequently : 
total profit on the two cows during the ten 
years of $250. (See Agriculturist for Feb., p. 54.) 

A Cortland Co, farmer writes that I have 
made a mistake—that the profit on the old cow 
is $210, and on the young cow $125, and that 
consequently the present system of keeping cows 
until they are used up is more profitable than 
of turning them off at an earlier age for beef. 
He overlooks the fact that in the latter case we 
have two cows instead of one. The profitin the 
ten years is just double what he supposes. There 
is no mistake, except that the profit on the 
young cow is $130 instead of $125, and conse- 
quently $260 instead of $250, a mistake which 
adds ten dollars to the strength of the argument. 
I was very careful not to overestimate the prof- 
its of the new system. I think it would be easy 
to show greater advantages than those which 
we claimed. With beef at famine prices it seems 
a pity to keep a cow until there is nothing left 
of her but skin and bones. 





The same writer says: “Some other ideas 
of Walks and Talks in the February No, differ 
from what I believe dairymen around here hold 
to, as when he says: ‘It takes more food to 
produce a pound of cheese than a pound of 
beef.’ I cannot say he is mistaken, as I have not 
tested it.” He then asks if the cow that pro- 
duced 600 Ibs. of cheese in a year would pro- 
duce more than 600 lbs. of beef with the same 
food. Probably not. But a cow with equally 
good digestive organs, that is so constituted 
that all the food shall be changed into beef 
instead of into cheese, will gain a good deal 
more than 600 lbs. in live weight. 

It is an extraordinary cow that will produce 
600 lbs. of cheese in a year. Such a cow must 
necessarily eat a large amount of food, and of 
the best quality, and the probabilities are that 
at the commencement of the season she is in 
high condition, and as thin as a shadow at the 
end of it. In other words, although the season 
may not last over eight months, the food of the 
whole year is used to produce the 600 lbs. of 
cheese, and the calf. The flesh and fat she had 
stored up during the winter would all find their 
way to the milk-pail before the end of the sum- 
mer. Mr. Sheldon’s Short-horn calf weighed at 
6 months old, 652 Ibs.; at 9 months old, 928 lbs.; 
at 12 months, 1,216 Ibs., and at 18 months, 1,806 
lbs. Of course this is an extraordinary animal— 
but so is also the cow that will give 600 lbs. of 
cheese in a year. Both have splendid digestive 
organs, and both unquestionably had all the 
food they could digest and convert into beef or 
cheese. Had this animal been killed at twelve 
montlis old, he would have dressed at least 800 
Ibs. And you must recollect that in the case of 
the cow the machine for converting the food 
into cheege is already made—and it required at 

















least three years feeding to get the machine in 
running order. But this yearling Short-horn 
made nearly the whole of his own machine as 
he went along, and turned off 800 lbs. of beef. 

But of course such facts as these prove noth- 
ing. They are not comparative. The main 
reason for supposing that a pound of clicese re- 
quires more food for its production than a pound 
Beef is derived from the blood 
Their origin is 


of beef is this. 
of the animal, and so is cheese. 


identical,and composition very similar. But there 
is far less water in cheese than there is in beef. 

A first-class American cheese analysed by Dr. 
in one hundred parts: 


Voelcker contained 


Water 
Butter 
Casein 
Miik sugar, lactic acid, and extractive matters...... 6.21 
DEACON) TTR OE I oiia nis 0 5c nc cs oss bs0 canes sss cnen 5.22 


Lawes & Gilbert give the composition of the 
carcass of a fat calf, a half fat ox, and of a fat ox: 





Fat calf. ITdf fat ox. Fat ox. 

ree 62.30 54.00 45.60 

ee 16.60 22.60 34.80 
Nitrogenous ; * ~ 

compounds. § 16.60 17.80 15.00 

| Mineral matter / 4.48 5.56 4.56 


(Ash). i] 

Look at these figures and tell me which would 
require the most food to produce it, a hundred 
pounds of cheese or a hundred pounds of beef? 
Take the half fat ox, (which is the condition in 
which most of our cattle are slaughtered), and 
it will be seen that the beef contains twice as 
much water as the cheese. If there was no wa- 
ter in the cheese, and no water in the beef, the 
composition per cent would be as follows: 


Cheese Beef. 
BORE MP MENON on kone base sacanee ace naous 4814 49 
Nitrogenous compounds or Casein..... . 34 383 
rar, INCE MEI, BBC... onic soa csvccsssce 814 none. 


The beef contains a little more fat than the 
cheese, and some 3 per cent more nitrogenous 
matter, but the cheese has 8'|. per cent sugar, etc. 

Looking at these figures as they stand, one 
would say that it took about as much food to 
make a pound of dried beef as a pound of dried 
cheese. But we do not sell beef and cheese in this 
chemically dry condition. As ordinarily sold, 
the cheese contains only about half as much 
water as the beef. The cow that makes 600 Ibs. 
of cheese ina year has as much fat and nitro- 
genous matter extracted from her blood as 
weuld make about 900 Ibs. of beef. And that 
this is all derived from the food directly or indi- 
rectly, no sane man will question. It takes, 
therefore, more food to produce a pound of 
cheese than a pound of beef. 





The same writer thinks it a mistake to sup- 
pose “that enriching the land either by hoeing 
or manuring, causes it to grow richer grass.” 
He thinks ‘2 tons of hay from two acres is 
worth more than 2 tons from one acre.” Some- 
times it is, and sometimes it is not. It depends 
on the character of the land and on the nature 
of the grass. Two tons of timothy from two 
acres of upland would be worth more than two 
tons of sedges, weeds, rushes, and coarse grass, 
from one acre of rich, swampy land. So far he 
is right. But this does not touch the point. 
Take a field of good, dry upland. Let half of 
it be enriched by thorough cultivation and ma- 
nuring, and the grass on this half will be sweet- 
er and more nutritious than on the other half. 
Top-dress an-acre or two of pasture land with 
some rich, well-rotted manure. It will bring in 
finer grasses and thicken the sward, and the 
cows will very soon tell you which grass they 
like best. They will not touch the other grass 
as long as a bite can be obtained on the top- 
dressed portion. 


This man is hard to please. He thinks every- 
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thing I said in the February No. is “ faulty.» 
He cannot see why high farming is any more 
necessary or profitable on high-priced Jand than 
on cheap land. He thinks “good farming pays 
the best anywhere.” But we were not talking 
about good farming, but high farming. If he 
had written: ‘My idea is that high farming 
pays best anywhere,” he would have met the 
ease, And if he had thought a moment, he 
would have seen that this proposition is not true, 

Good farming is sometimes high farming and 
sometimes not. Plowing under acrop of clover 
for wheat is frequently good farming, but it ig 
anything but high farming. Summer-fallowing 
is often the best and cheapest way of cleaning 
and enriching Jand, and in such a case is good 
farming, but it is never high farming. High 
farming would summer-fallow the land and 
haye a heavy crop growing at the same 
time. The market gardens around New 
York afford excellent examples of high farm- 
ing. tead Henderson’s interesting book on 
“Gardening for Profit,” and you will get an 
idea of how much produce can be raised on an 
acre of land. They employ a working capital 
of $300 an acre; underdrain thoroughly; use 
from 50 to 100 tons of manure on each acre every 
year; have two, three, and four crops in sue- 
cession during the season on the same land; 
never let a weed show itself; pay from $100 to 
$300 an acre rent and taxes, and make a hand. 
some profit besides. This is high farming, 
They have to pay an enormous price for the 
land, and they must farm high, or not farm at 
all. They could not afford to let their land lie 
idle a year in order that they might summer- 
fallow or plow under a crop of clover. Where 
land is worth only $50 an acre, we can afford to 
adopt a slower method of enriching it than 
when it is worth $500, or even $200 per acre. 

He quotes my remark: “ You can afford to 
pay more for manure that will double the crops 
on land worth $150 per acre, than on Jand worth 
only $50,” and asks “Whyso? If doubling 
the crops on good farms is profitable, why not 
on poor ones equally so?” Why not stick to 
the proposition? He should say, “If doubling 
the crops on Jand worth $150 an acre, by using 
400 lbs. of guano costing $20, is profitable, why 
not on a farm worth only $50 an acre ?” 

Had he put the question in this form he might 
have discovered a reason. You can afford to 
spend more time in order to double the interest 
on $150 than to double it on $50. Mark you, I 
did not say the Herkimer Co, dairy farms were 
worth $150 to $200an acre. I only said ¢f such 
was the case it would pay better to adopt high 
farming than it would on Jand worth only $50 
per acre. I can afford to spend $30 an acre in 
underdraining my farm in Western New York, 
but it is very questionable whether $30 an acre 
can be profitably spent in draining a farm in a 
section of Iowa, where good, dry land could be 
bought for $10 an acre. Where corn is worth 
$1.25 a bushel it may pay to expend 25 cents a 
bushel in grinding and cooking it for the hogs, 
but where corn is worth only 85 or 40 cents a 
bushel it would hardly pay to expend 25 cents 
a bushel for the purpose. 

I have just sold 15 tons of straw to the paper 
men for $150—they drawing it themselves—and 
the Deacon says he met Peart, the butcher, 
yesterday, who told him that he “was going to 
get some one to Write an article for the papers 
giving me ‘Hail Columbia’ for preaching one 
thing and practising another.” 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old editor! Ido 
not think it is a good plan, as a general rule, to 
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sell straw. Better buy oil-cake, and feed stock 
enough in the winter to consume all the straw, 
hay, corn stalks, ete., on the farm. This is what 
I preach, and this is what I practise as far as I 
can. I have laid out over $2000 in the purchase 
of oil-cake, bone-dust, and other manures, during 
the last four years, and have not sold, to the best 
of my recollection, a ton of straw, or hay, or corn 
stalks before. To feed nothing but straw to 
stock is bad economy, and to rot it down for 
manure is no better. Straw itself is not worth 
oyer $3 per ton for manure, And asone ton of 
straw will make in the spring of the year four 
tons of so-called manure, and as it costs about 
50 cents a ton to draw it out and spread it, it 
only nets you, when fed out alone or rotted 
down, about $1 aton. I had about 30 tons of 
straw. Fed out alone or rotted down it would 
make 120 tons of manure. After deducting the 
expense of filling, hauling, and spreading, it nets 
me on the land, $30. Now sell half the straw 
for $150 and buy three tons of oil-cake to feed 
out with the other half, and you would have 
about seventy tons of manure. The manure 
from the fifteen tons of straw is worth, say $45, 
and from the three tons of oil-cake, $60, or $105. 
It will cost $35 to draw and spread it, and will 
thus net on theland $70. So far as the manure 
question is concerned, therefore, it is far better 
to sell half your straw and buy oil-cake with the 
money than to feed it out alone—and I think it 

‘is also fur better for the stock. Of course, it 
would be better for the farm not to sell any of 
the straw, and to buy six tons of oil-cake to feed 
out with it, but those of us who are short of 
capital must be content to bring up our land by 
slow degrees. Last fall, if I could have met 
with a nice thrifty lot of grade short-horn steers, 
coming three years old, and had had the money, 
there can be little doubt that it would have paid 
to have given six or seven cents a pound for 
them, and bought oil-cake to feed them in con- 
nection with my coarse fodder and clover hay. 
They would have brought ten cents a pound 
this spring. They would have paid handsomely 
for the oil-eake and hay, and something for the 
straw, besides furnishing a grand lot of rich ma- 
nure. But even if I had had the money, the grade 
short-horns are not to be met with in this section, 
and so I did the best thing I could. If my oil- 
cake and clover hay manure does not tell next 
year on the wheat crop, I will revise my cal- 
culations as to its value. In the meantime, I 
have no sort of doubt that, after deducting the ex- 
pense of drawing it out, oil-eakeand half clover 
hay and half straw will make manure that is 
Worth at least sée times as much money as 
manure made from straw alone. 


Geddes and I do not differ as much as you 
suppose. In fact I do not believe we differ at 
all. He has for many years been an earnest 
advocate for growing clover as a renovating 
crop. He thinks it by far the cheapest manure 
that can be obtained in this section. I agree 
with him most fully in all these particulars. 
He formed his opinion from experience and ob- 
servation. I derived mine from the Rotfam- 
Stead experiments. And the more I sce of 
practical farming, the more am I satisfied of 
their truth. Clover is unquestionably the great 


renovating crop of American agriculture. A 
crop of clover equal to two tons of hay, when 
plowed under will furnish more ammonia to 
the soil than twenty tons of straw-made ma- 
nure, drawn out fresh and wet in the spring, or 
than twelve tons of our ordinary barn-yard 
No wonder Mr. Geddes and other in- 


manure. 








recommend plewitg under 
clover as manure. I differ from them in no re- 
spect except this: that it is not absolutely 
essential to plow clover under in the green state 
in order to get its fertilizing effect; but, if made 
into hay, and this hay is fed to animals, and all 
the manure carefully saved, and returned to the 
land, there need be comparatively little loss. 
The animals will seldom take out more than 
five per cent of all the nitrogen furnished in 
the food—and less still of mineral matter. I 
advocate growing all the clover you possibly 
can—so does Mr. Geddes. He says, plow it under 
for manure. So say I—unless you can make 
more from feeding out the clover hay, than will 
pay you for waiting a year, and for cutting and 
curing the clover and drawing back the manure. 
If you plow it under, you are sure of it. There 
is no loss. In feeding it out, you may lose more 
or less from leaching, and injurious fermentation. 
But, of course, you need not lose anything, ex- 
cept the little that is retained in the flesh, or 
wool, or milk of the animals, As things are, 
on many farms (including, it may be, my own) 
it is perhaps best to plow under the clover for 
manure at once. As things ought to be, it isa 
most wasteful practice. If you know how to 
feed out the hay to advantage, and take pains to 
save the manure (and to add to its value by 
feeding oil-cake with it) it is far better to mow 
your clover, once for hay, and once for seed, 
than to plow it under. Buy oil-cake with the 
money got from the seed, and growing clover 
seed will not injure the land. 


telligent farmers 





Some good wheat growers in this county 
mow their clover the first year for hay and for 
seed, and the next year pasture it till the middle 
of August or the 1st of September, and then 
plow it upand sow wheat, without any previous 
cultivation, and little, if any, harrowing. They 
say they get better Mediterranean wheat in this 
way than if the land was plowed in June or 
July, and “summer-fallowed.” The straw is 
stouter and the grain yields better. If your 
land is clear and in good heart, I do not see 
why this is not an excellent plan. Wheat re- 
quires a firm foothold, and I have often thought 
that we not unfrequently get the surface soil, on 
light land, too loose and mellow. The time to 
clean and mellow the land for wheat is when it 
is in corn, two or three years previous. The 
Norfolk or Four Course System of Rotation, 
almost universal on the lighter soils of England 
is: 1st, Turnips; 2nd, Barley, seeded with 
clovers; 3rd, clover, hay or pasture; 4th, wheat. 
The labor is nearly all spent in preparing the 
Jand for the turnip crop. It is frequently plow- 
ed four times, and cultivated, harrowed and 
rolled repeatedly. Barley is sown as early as 
the land can be plowed, and got into good work- 
ing order, The clovers are sown and harrow- 
ed in with a light harrow, and the roller is 
passed over the field when the barley is an inch 
orso high. Wheat is sown on the clover sod 
immediately after it is plowed. When sown 
broadcast, the land is not even harrowed, but the 
seed is sown on the furrows as left by the plow. 

Tf our Jand was rich enough, and we treated 
corn asa “fallow crop,” cultivating it until the 
soil was as mellow as an ash heap, we might 
adopt the same system. Sow the corn stubble 
with barley, and seed down heavily with clover. 
Pasture it but little, if any, in the fall, after the 
barley is harvested. Pasture it the next sum- 
mer With sheep till the Ist of September. Plow 
and sow wheat at once. Seed down the wheat 
again with clover. Mow it for hay and for seed 








the next year. Then manure heavily and plant 
corn. The success of such a rotation will de- 
pend on the thoroughness with which the corn 
is cultivated. Generally our barley stubbles are 
overrun with weeds, and for this reason we do 
not more frequently seed down with barley. 

The best thing to do with a seeded down 
barley stubble infested with weeds, is to run the 
mowing machine over it, and shave off the 
stubble, weeds, etc., close to the ground. I 
adopted this plan last fallon my wheat stubble, 
on some sandy knolls, that were full of thistles. 
It has checked them sufficiently to enable the 
clover to get the start of them this spring, and I 
think it will smother them out. The mowing 
machine is not appreciated as a means of 
destroying weeds as fully as it should be. 


Imaginary Diseases, and Grub inthe Head. 
See 

Could we have a report of all the diseases of 
which our domestic animals die, made out by 
their owners, the list would be a very instruc- 
tive one. A few days since we were soberly 
assured by a furmer that he had lost two horses 
from feeding them corn stalks in the winter. 
We imagine it would be very hard to kill a 
horse with as many corn stalks as he could eat. 
Among the “archives” at the Agriculturist 
office we have many sure cures for horn-ail, and 
we have hardly a doubt but hundreds, if not 
thousands, of our readers might be induced to 
testify that their cattle had died of this disease. 
The temperature of the horns indicates in a 
measure the health of theanimal. -If the horns 
are hot, it is feverish; if cold, there is a lack of 
circulation—but of all parts of the body they are 
probably least liable to be affected by disease. 
We even doubt if they are ever primarily affect- 
ed. Very much the same is true of sheep dying 
of grub in the head. There is no doubt about 
the distress caused by these parasites. The gad- 
fly causes great distress when it deposits its eggs 
on the nose of the sheep after midsummer. 
The larva which soon hatches annoys the ani- 
mal intensely when it ascends the nostril, and 
in spring the mature larvee make the poor ani- 
mals nearly wild and crazy when they leave 
their homes in the cavities of the head, and 
descending through the nostrils, come away— 
to burrow in the earth, and in about two 
months to reappear as perfect gad-flies. A cor- 
respondent, using the signature “Hermon,” hay- 
ing 15 years’ experience, has sent us some sen- 
sible notions on this subject, which we give: 

“The nearly universal theory of grub-gener- 
ation is undoubtedly correct. And it is also 
true that nearly every sheep has grubs in the 
spring; as may be proved by dissecting the 
heads of slaughtered sheep. Yet, who ever 
knew of a flock of sheep being attacked by the 
disease called grub in the head while they were 
being fattened for the butcher? Towards spring, 
when they have lost much flesh, from scanty 
food or lack of shelter, and sometimes: both, 
the sheep will die. Then the farmer takes his 
ax, and splits the skull, where, sure enough, he 
finds the grub. This removes all doubt about 
the disease, and excuses him from all neglect, 
for ‘the grub is incurable.’ Now, if this same 
man should have sheep killed by dogs, and the 
heads should be found to contain grubs also, 
would he say the disease, or the dogs, were at 
fault? Sheep in reasonable condition in the fall, 
and kept thriving through the winter, are rarely, 
if ever, said to die of the grub. The more severely 
a sheep is afflicted by them, the more liable it is 
to become even worse the next winter. Hence 
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the wisdom of the advice of an excellent breed- 
er, not to winter a sheep again, that has once 
fallen off badly. The appearance of a chronic 
catarrh is often the result of grubs, producing 
a constant inflammation of the membrane lining 
the cavities of the head. If sheep are seen to 
droop or show other symptoms of failing vigor, 
they should be put on the ‘pension list’ at once, 
and receive, in company with others of their 
class, the most palatable and nourishing food at 
command. This treatment, if seasonably at- 
tended to, will cure the ‘grub,’ if the sheep is not 
one that has become obnoxious to the disease, 
by former attacks, through which the ani- 
mals constitution was weakened by its efforts 
to expel the enemy. A sheep once on the 
‘pension list’ should never be wintered again.” 


Home-made Tools, 


A farmer ought to be a tolerable mechanic, 
and make, as well as mend, a great many 
things. Rainy day work is often advantageous- 
ly that of the jack-plane and drawing-knife. 

Harrows are frequently home-made—and we 
have seen some very good ones cheaply made 
and outlasting two or three of those made at the 
factory. The temptation on the farm is to 
make tools too heavy. In purchasing, the temp- 
tation is to spend little, and so not secure a first- 
rate article. The harrows made of a natural 
crotch are rarely seen nowadays, but still in 
their day were not to be despised. Good crotch- 
es for an “A” harrow are hard to find. Mr. 
R. T. Smith, of Ulster Co., N. Y., sends us a 
drawing of a harrow without the cross beam. 
The construction is obvious from the figure. 
The bolts are both necessary, not only to 
prevent the head opening, but to stop any 
tendency to twist. They are five-cighths iron 








Fig. 1.—HtARROW WITHOUT THE CROSS BEAM. 


bolts with nuts. The shorter and front one 
passes through the strap-staple, on which is the 
draft ring. The teeth may be of iron or of 
wood ; if the latter, 1"|, inch oak pins are best. 
Holes should be bored diagonally in the ends of 
the harrow, to receive the ends of a bent pole 
reaching conveniently high for the plowman to 
lift the harrow by without stooping. Harrows 
are much used nowadays for giving potatoes 
and corn the first one or two hoeings. The 
cross piece in an “ A” harrow is in the way in 
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Fig. 2.—wHIFFLETREE. 


hoeing corn, the front part of the implement 
running usually high enough to clear the plants. 
In the one figured this difficulty is obviated. In 
hoeing corn the front tooth is always removed. 

W hiffetrees.—It is usually quite as well to buy 
whiffletrees as to make them; but very good 





wood, except the clevis. The one shown in fig. 2 
is of 1"],-inch ash, witha *{,-inch hole near each 
end to take a rope trace. A form more con- 
venient, because adapted cither to leather or 


Fig. 8.—WHIFFLETREE. 


chain traces, is shown in fig. 3, the trace hooks 
being attached to iron bands. Fig. 4 represents 
a very strong whiffletree. Eyes in which to 
fasten trace hooks are made in the ends of an 
iron rod of suitable length and strength, an eye 
or loop is made in the centre, and the rod riveted, 
as shown. The ends of the rod are either bent 
a little and braced apart by a stout piece of 
oak wood, being let into grooves in the wood 
and held by staples, or made with eyes to 
receive the ends of the wooden brace. In the 
former case, shown in the cut, the brace should 
havea bolt through each end, to prevent splitting. 
In this form lightness is consistent with great 





Fig. 4.—WHIFFLETREE. 


strength. The size of both iron and brace must 
be proportioned to the draft likely to be applied. 
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Facts in Shad Hatching. 
incites 

The experiment of Seth Green, in hatching 
shad at Hadley Falls, last season, brought out 
several very interesting facts in regard to the 
ova of this fish. First: The eggs need river 
water to hatch in. He first tried his experiment 
ina brook, where the water was 13° too cold, 
and failed. Second: In the river, where the 
temperature was about 70°, the eggs hatched in 
60 hours. Eggs have been hatched in a bottle, in 
a warmer temperature, in 48 hours. Third: By 
tilting his boxes, so as to expose only the wire 
gauze bottom to the current, he hatched almost 
every eg¢; only seven failing to hatch in one 
lot of 10,000. Fourth: With the utmost care, 
he could hatch on the natural river-bed only 
two per cent of the eggs—a fact most significant 
of the enormous loss in the natural method. 
Fifth: The young fry make directly for the 
main current of the river. Young trout, much 
more hardy than shad in after life, skulk under 
rocks and banks, helpless and almost too weak 
to move for forty days. Sixth: Young shad 
are armed with teeth and devour one another, 
although the adults have smooth jaws. This 
fact has been relied upon to prove that “sea 
shad,” a fish caught with the hook along the 
mouths of creeks and coves of L. I. Sound, in 
the fall, are a distinct variety. They weigh 
from one to three pounds, and, to the careless 
observer, look like the river fish, Are they the 
yearling shad? Who can tellus? The brief pe- 
riod of incubation required for the eggs of this 
fish would indicate its rapid development and 
early decay. It is disputed at what age the 
shad matures its spawn, and returns to the 
rivers to breed. If the “seashad,” that take 
the hook, are identical with the river species, 
they are probably the fish in their second year, 
about half grown. At two years old, they reach 
maturity, and begin to breed. With the inter- 
est that is awakened by these experiments, it can- 


ones may be very easily made altogether of } not be long before these questions are settled. 





These facts, established in the operations of 
last year, demonstrate the entire success ang 
economy of the efforts made in New England 
to restock their rivers with fish. Fish of any 
yariety can be artificially bred in any desirable 
quantity, and turned into the streams where 
they are to grow. Man has in a measure contro] 
of these migratory fish, and with suitable legis. 
Jation can make their enormous fecundity tribu- 
tary to his support. The economy of the 
artificial over the natural method is much 
greater than we had supposed. It is nearly ag 
fifty to one. Every river can be stocked with 
fish, at small cost, to the extreme limit of its 
capacity to nourish them. It will not cost so 
much to hatch a million of salmon in the upper 
waters of the Connecticut as it does to raise a 
single calf upon its banks. The finest varieties 
of fish ought to be the cheapest food in the 
market, and cannot fail to be, if all our States 
will follow the example of the New Eng. 
land States, and encourage artificial breeding, 
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Thatching with Straw. 
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Thatch makes a very serviceable and eco- 
nomical roof when well puton. It is highly pic- 
turesque, easily repaired, and usually requires 
no outlay of money, which with many farmers 
is a great advantage. The mode of making a 
thatch roof followed in the vicinity of New York 
is very simple. 1 inch x 1’. inch strips of wood 
(a, a, a, figs. 1 and 2,) are nailed upon the raft- 
ers about 12 to 14 inches apart, one strip being 
at the very end of the rafters at the eaves. Rye 
straw is ordinarily used, because it is long and 
stiff. It is sprinkled and turned, to become 
uniformly moist; long, straight armfuls are se- 
lected by handfuls, and the first course is laid, 
beginning at the eaves. The buts rest upon the 
lowermost strip, and project over it. <A set of 
light poles (0,2, 2, figs. 1 and 2,) are provided, 
one of which is placed upon the course of straw, 
and when enough has been laid, the pole is 
bound down to the strip beneath it at short 
intervals, according to the stiffness of the 
pole. This binding is usually done with split 
oak withes about 30 inches long, three-eighths 
of an inch wide, and a scant eighth of an inch 
thick, well soaked before using. These withes 
have oneend sharpened, and an assistant passes 
each one up through the thatch from below; the 
thatcher turns it, and putting it over the pole, 











Fig. 1.—THATCHING. 


passes it back again, when it is drawn tight, aided 
by pressure from above, twisted and one end 
tucked. The top layersare lapped, and the upper 
poles exposed tothe weather; these should be 
bound with “galvanized” iron or copper wire. It 
has been customary of late years to depart from 
the old-fashioned practice of using oak strips 
for binding thatch, and to employ tarred rope 
yarn, which is drawn back and forth through 
the straw with a wooden needle, but time proves 
this to be unreliable, as it rots long before the 
withes do, We are inclined to think that wire 
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would be far better than either, though a little 
more expensive. There is a thatch roof on the 
farm adjoining that of the writer, which has 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF THATCH-ROOF. 
been laid more than 20 years, and having hada 
little patching recently, is good now. The en- 
gravings represent the layers of straw very dis- 
tinct, for the sake of illustrating the manner of 
putting them on. When finished, the thatch 
presents nearly an uniform surface, the eaves are 
clipped evenly, and the whole roof raked down. 
There is a great necessity for making the thatch 
of even thickness. The irregularities of one lay- 
er are counterbalanced in a measure by those 
above and below it, but care shculd be taken to 
have one about as thick as another; and it is 
desirable, in order to accomplish this, that the 
straw should be nearly of an uniform length. 
ee E> Rr 


Native Cattle. 


ee 

We talk about native cattle; if by this we 
understand mongrels, nondescripts, or mixtures 
of the run-out blood of various breeds, then the 
name is misused. We should say “common 
cattle.” If we use the name rightly, it would 
indicate that climate, feed, and treatment, had 
influenced the common stock of cattle, so that 
those of a particular district had become in 
many points very similar, This is not the 
case,so far as we know, anywhere in this country, 
except to a very limited extent, though we al- 
most wonder at it. There was a time, a few 
years since, when it seemed as if we might ex- 
pect to see such native breeds developed in 
various parts of our country; but the general 
dissemination of the improved British breeds has, 
we think, broken up any foundations of new 
breeds which might have been laid. The red 
cattle of Connecticut now have almost alla 
dash of North Devon blood, introduced within 
forty years; but previous to that the cattle hay- 
ing come from the southof England, where 
the prevalent color of the native breeds is red, 
and having been bred with some intelligence, 
had preserved their color and improved in form, 
80 that, though differing essentially from any 
pure English breed, they yet agreed quite as well 
among themselves as some recognized breeds. 
Throughout the older Northern States cattle 
have been bred for years for milk and veal more 
than for beef, and yet our common cows have 
never been reliable as milkers. It has even be- 
come proverbial that a good cow’s heifer calves 
were rarely equal to their dam, although bulls 
coming of famous milkers were more frequently 
getters of good milch stock. Famous milkers 
are always to be found among the so-called 
“ Natives,” and if one wished to establish a fine 
dairy herd, his best plan has been, and still is, to 
select through the country these deep milkers 
wherever he can find them—and yet the main- 
tenance of the herd from males of his own 
breeding has been always attended with disap- 
pointment, and its deterioration in good points. 








The same result has been obtained in regard 
to breeding for beef, for it was not until the in- 
troduction of the improved British breeds, 
Devons,Short-horns,and Herefords, that uniform 
excellence of quality, rapid growth, and econo- 
my of feeding, could be predicated with any- 
thing like the certainty with which we now 
raise grade cattle for beef, notwithstanding, the 
immediate progeny of certain animals occasion- 
ally resembled their sires or dams in early matu- 
rity, easy fattening, and excellence of the beef. 

We present these facts in order to enforce the 
important fact that no breeder can expect to im- 
prove his stock except by breeding exclusively from 
thorough-bred or full-blood males. This is a broad, 
general principle, and equally applicable to 
all polygamous animals, that is, those which 
do not pair, from horses to barn-yard fowls. 
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A Summer Fowl-House and Yard. 
on 

A very large number of those who might be 
enthusiastic poultry keepers are deterred from 
keeping fowls, because the narrow accommo- 
dations in which fowls do very well in winter 
are too small for them in summer, and they can- 
not be allowed free range, or they would dam- 
age their owner’s and the neighbors’ gardens. 
To meet the wants of such, as well as of those 
“fanciers who wish to keep several breeds sep- 
arate, Mr. J. H. Mabbett, of Jersey City, has 
devised the following neat plan, which we think 
combines taste, cheapness, and efficiency. He 
writes: “I would suggest to those who may 
adopt the plan, that they buy young fowls of 
some of the many good breeds, and feed them 
well, giving them all the refuse pieces of bread, 
pastry, meat, etc., of the table, which will be 
eagerly eaten, aud materially reduce the amount 
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of grain required to keep them. If six or eight 
good hens are selected and well cared for, they 
will supply an ordinary family with all the eggs 
required for the season, and in the fall when 
they stop laying, will be in fine condition for 
the table.’ The plan presented contemplates 
the suspension of a small octagonal house, about 
four or five feet in diameter, in the following 








SUMMER FOWL-HOUSE AND YARD, 





manner; There are eight 2x 38-inch rafters, 7 
or 8 feet long, “tied” by cross strips connect- 
ing those opposite, the strips being nailed to the 
rafters above the middle. The roof extends 
four feet from the peak on all sides. The eight 
posts for the house are nailed to the rafters so 
that the eaves will extend a few inches beyond 
the sides, which may be of three-quarter inch 
pine boards, one of the sides being a door. The 
floor is an open work of laths, and is two or 
three feet above theground. An alighting shelf 
runs around the whole house, and nest boxes 
are set inside, accessible by sliding doors from 
without, for removing the eggs. The ends of 
the rafters are connected by 2x 3-inch plate 
pieces, nailed to the rafters and to the eight 
posts. These posts may be about 6 feet high, 
and are nailed upon sills, all of the same sized 
stuff. This external frame is covered or filled 
in with a lattice-work or plain slat-work of com- 
mon building laths, substantially in the manner 
shown in the engraving. This whole structure, 
if made of the largest size contemplated, would 
be entirely portable, and might by slipping a 
couple of scantlings under the sills be pushed 
about upon rollers almost anywhere, upon 
nearly level ground, and so be shifted every 
few days to where the grass is fresh A 
ventilator is provided in the top of the house, 
and a step ladder, if necessary, for the fowls to 
ascend two or three feet to the alighting shelf. 
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Clover West of the Mississippi. 

Grass and grain grow so freely at the West 
that until recently the farmers have paid little 
attention to crops that would improve the soil, 
to rotation, or to other means of increasing 
its productiveness, using little draining, little 
manuring, and very 
little clover. The follow- 
ing letter from J. L. Er- 
win, of Callaway Co., 
Mo., will be read with 
interest, as it evinces 
progress in the right di- 
rection, and indicates 
profitable fields of labor 
for industrious men: 

“Doubtless many of 
your readers, like my- 
self, own small farms 
and would like to make 
them as valuable as they 
can. Nearly, if not all 
the model farms we read 
of are so large, and the 
capital necessary to run 
them successfully so 
great, that we despair of 
ever being able to make 
ours models, There is 
very little systematic 
farming done here—no 
rotation of crops, and 
but little clover grown. 
I came to this State in 
April 1866, brought with 
me a bushel and a half 
of the common Red 
clover seed, and about half a bushel of what 
we have always called the ‘Large Red’ or 
‘English’ clover seed. We sowed one bushel 
of the former and three gallons of the latter, each 
with an equal quantity of Timothy seed, on 
oats, immediately after sowing. It all came up 
well, but in July and August the Timothy and 
a great deal of the common clover perished with 
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the drouth, and was not worth mowing last 
harvest. The large kind was injured some- 
what also, but we cut four acres of it for seed 
Jast fall, and had sixteen bushels of good seed, 
worth $10 per bushel. It stands the dry season 
apparently much better than the common clover. 
Clover and Timothy do better here, if the 
ground is thoroughly rolled immediately after 
sowing. Our subsoil is a stiff clay, holding wa- 
ter like a jug. I have been studying Draining 
for Profit, and am satisfied it would greatly ben- 
efit my farm to have it well drained, but the 
cost of tile is so great I cannot now make the 
trial. Idonot know of a single tile factory 
west of the Mississippi. Limestone is plenti- 
ful; wood is worth $2.50 to $4 per cord de- 
livered; coal is worth $3 to $4 per ton, yet 
lime is worth 35 cents per bushel at the kiln. 
Here is a good chance for a few lime burners. 
Many of our farmers would use it could they 
get it at a reasonable rate.” 
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Cabbages as a Field Crop. 
—..- 

Farmers who keep cows for milk, and have 
tried cabbages, are pleased with the results. They 
furnish at a small cost a very large amount of 
fodder, at a time when the pastures fail. They 
are highly relished by cows, secure a large flow 
of milk, and if fed but once a day, immediately 
after the morning milking, they impart no un- 
pleasant taste to the milk. Either old ground 
or « freshsod may be taken, and it should be 
manuréd very liberally. We have succeeded 
well by planting cabbages as a succession crop 
between rows of carly potatoes, setting the 
plants the last of June or first of July, and 
digging the potatoes from the 4th to the 
20th of the latter month, In this case, super- 
phosphate of lime, benc-dust, or some concen- 
trated fertilizer should be applied as soon as the 
plants are fairly established. If no other crop is 
attempted, plow with a double Michigan plow, 
and manure thoroughly early in the season. 
Keep the weeds down with the harrow until 
June, and at any time, from June 1st to July 
15th, set out the plants, three fect apart, and 
two fect in the row. Six or seven thousand 
plants can be raised to the acre, The trans- 
planting and cultivating can all be done by 
boys, costing not more than one-half as much as 
the labor of men. If the cultivator be started 
goon enough after the transplanting, the hoe 
need not be used at all. A good deal depends 
upon getting the right varieties of cabbage and 
seed of the best quality. The Bergen Drum- 
head, Premium Flat Dutch, and Stone Mason 
are among the best varieties for field crops. 
Sow tlse seeds in well-worked, rich seed-beds 
three or four weeks before the plants are wanted, 


Root Crops for Feeding. 
———— 

We believe there is a steady increase in the 
cultivation of turnips, parsnips, beets, and car- 
rots, for feeding cattle. Intelligent men who 
have tried the experiment fairly are not content 
to go back again to feeding with hay and grain | 
exclusively. There is a great craving among 
cattle for something succulent and juicy in the 
winter, that is best met by these roots. The 
animals thrive better, and other food goes further, 
for this change in the diet. We have no doubt 
that the cultivation of rootsas field crops would 
extend much more rapidly if farmers knew 
how easily they could be raised, With suit- 





be done by horse power. The only occasion 
for the hand hoc is in the first weeding and in 
thinning out the plants to make a good stand. 
Old ground is better than a fresh-turned sod, as 
the soil needs to be finely pulverized. We have 
always had the best results from deep plowing 
and subsoiling. Fine compost or concentrated 
fertilizers should be used, one half plowed in 
and the other half sown broadcast and harrow- 
edin. It isa help to soak beet, carrot, and par- 
snip seed for a day or two before sowing. Then 
mix them with superphosphate of lime, and sow 
with adrill. The young plants make their ap- 
pearance before the weeds, and the rows are so 
strongly marked that they can be hoed out with 
very lite labor. The cultivator should be 
started between the rows as soon as the plants 





are visible. Very much Jabor is saved, and 
larger crops are realized by timely and frequent 
cultivation. Stir the ground between the rows 
every ten days until the plants get possession. 
Parsnips should be put in early in the spring. 
Carrots sown June 8th make a good crop in the 
latitude of New York, and Rutabagas and 
White French turnips may be delayed until July 
Ist. It is easy to raise from 600 to 1000 bushels 
of roots to the acre at an expense of not more 
than 15 cents a bushel. Try an acre of roots. 
OS er Oo oe 
Truss Beams over Wide Barn Floors. 
ap 

In the February number, p. 52, we exhibited 
a plan for a truss bent for securing a wide barn 
floor. Mr. Wm. Ashley, of Bloomfield, N. J., 
sends us drawings of trussed beams stiffened 
by iron rods ina way to give them great strength. 
His directions are: “ Take two sticks of timber 
of the Jength you want; on one of them nail 


iron rod, shown in fig. 8. For a 40-foot Span, use 
3-inch plank, 12 inches wide, with 1-inch iron 
rod, shown in fig. 4. The belts which the rods 
draw over must be of equal thickness to the rods, 
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Field Beans, 
oo 

There is said to be more nourishment in beans 
for the money usually paid for them, than jn 
any other article in the market. For the Jabor. 
ing man they are always wholesome and _palat. 
able, good green and dry, good in soups and 
succotash, and indispensable baked in eyery 
Yankee family. The crop is popular in all parts 
of the country, but holdsa secondary place, and, 
like buckwheat, is put off upon poor, neglected 
land, where no other crop will pay. We think 
it deserves good Jand and better treatment, 
There are three varieties of the field beang 
grown for our northern markets—Pea bean, 
Blue Pod, and White Marrow. The Blue Pod 
is also called Medium, from its size, and is th: 
common “white bean” of New England an 
New York. The Pea bean is about half the 
size of the common white, and does not sell so 
well. The Marrow is about twice the size, js 
of much better quality, and sells higher. It 
requires the same treatment, and should always 
be planted, if the seed can be had. In a very 
wet season, or on very rich soil, the vine is mor 
inclined torun, and the crop is not quite so 
sure. The White Kidney is a much better bean 
than the Marrow, and though commonly raised 
in the garden, is well adapted to field culture. 
It will not bear neglect so well, but with good 
treatment we haye no doubt it would yield 
more bountifully, and pay better. It requires a 
little longer season, and is a good bearer. The 
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the rod to be used, as shown in fig. 1, and cut 
places in the strips for the rod to lie in. Geta 
rod of iron of suitable length and size, as ex- 
plained below, and have a thread and nut on 


Fig. 1.—TRUss BEAM, 20 FEET LONG. 


strips three inches wide, and of the thickness of | 


row, and «always sells 
higher.’ The soil best 
adapted to the bean js & good sandy or gravelly 
loam, in good heart. The application of fermen- 
ting manures is objectionable, as it makes the 
plant run too much to yines, For this reason 
it is better to plant beans upon old ground, well 
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each end; put it between the timbers, and bolt 
them together as shown in fig. 2, the bolts pass- 
ing through the strips. Then cut off the cor- 
ners of the timbers at right angles to the rod, and 
put on strong iron plates with holes in their 


Fig. 2.—TRUSS BEAM, 20 FEET LONG, IN SECTION. 


They follow-corn or root 
crops very well. The old 
mode of cultivation in New England used 
to be as a “stolen crop,” between corn, planted 
at the second hoeing, or about the last half of 
June. “The corn was planted ia rows both 
ways, and at the second hoeing, the beans were 
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centers for the rod to pass through. Take a 
piece of iron of the same size as the rod and as 
long as the thickness of the entire beam; place 
it under the center between the rod and the 
timbers, and screw up the nuts on the ends. 
Thus we havea perfect truss beam, which no 


Fig. 3.—TRUSS BEAM, 80 FEET LONG. 
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of corn. The beans were 
hoed with the corn at the 
third and last hoeing, and the cost of culti- 
vation was’ very small. This practice also had 
the advantage of convenient drying, as the 
beans were pulled soon after’ the staiks were 
cut in September, and placed in bunches upon 
the hills of corn to cure. Of course the: béirs 
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ordinary weight will break, with all clear room 
above and below. Trussed beams over 20 fect 
long should have two bearings for the rod. The 
following dimensions may be stated. For a 14- 
foot span, use 17{4-inch plank, 8 inches wide, 
with )Je-inch iron rod. Fora 20-fcot span, use 
14] 4-inch plank, 10 inches wide, with *\--inch iron 
rod, shown in figs. 1 and 2, For a 30-foot span, 


Fig. 4.—TRuss BEAM, 40 FEET LONG. 











able implements nearly all the cultivation can 


use 38-inch plank, 10 inches wide, with "|s-inch | fore the first of July. 


made the corn crop smaller 
that it would otherwise have been. A better prac: 
tice is to give the beans a field by themselves, an! 
let them have the full benefit of the soil ané 
sunlight. After plowing as early in the season 
as the ground will allow, harrow thoroughly, 
every two weeks, to destroy weeds, until the 
first.of June, when the seed may be put in. 
The crop will mature if planted any time be- 
We prefer planting in 
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drilis two fect apart. Much labor will be saved 
py having a machine that makes a furrow, plants, 
and covers, at one operation. If they are plant- 
ed in drills, the hills of the smaller varieties may 
be put eighteen inches apart in the rows, and 
the larger kinds, two feet apart. In smooth 
ground, all the cultivation may be done by horse 
power, and this should be attended to as often 
as once in ten days, until the pods are well 
grown, when the cultivation may cease. When 
the plants turn yellow, and before the pods 
open, pull the vines and put them between 
stakes to dry. Two stakes driven into the 
ground about six or eight inches apart will 
answer a good purpose. The excellence of the 
crop depends a good deal upon the perfectness of 
this curing process. If left upon the ground, 
they often mould, and become spotted. They 
should be left in the field until they will shell 
easily. They are then removed to the barn floor 
in acloudy or damp day, to prevent shelling, 
and thrashed out, when it is convenient. Some 
thrash them in the field, but the barn floor is 
cleaner, and always gives shelter in case of rain. 
If thoroughly dry, the beans after winnowing 
may be put immediately into barrels or bins. 
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Renovating Old Meadows. 








Jolin Kelsey, of Yardleyville, Pa., who has 
an original and good way of doing many things, 
reports to the Agriculturist his method of 
renewing old mowing lots without plowing. 
“Tf the surface of the meadow is sufficiently 
smooth, that is, needing no moving of the surface, 
the most effectual way is to harrow it until the 
sod is entirely loose, using a Kelsey harrow 
(that is, one with a pole or shafts) This 
should be done immediately after mowing, as the 
hot sun will then kill all the grass roots. Letit 
be harrowed about once every ten days until 
about the 25th of August, then spread on 50 
bushels of lime to the acre, and harrow it well. 
Sow the timothy seed about 4 quarts per acre, 
about the first of September, roll it down, and 
put up the bars or shut the gate, and if you do 
not get a crop of grass the following harvest 
then set me down for a humbug. Perhaps 
some may say that ‘the grass roots will clog 
up to the harrow; if so, rake them into winrows 
and set fire to them, and then seatter the ashes 
over the lawn. I dressed up an old meadow of 
ten acres in Bucks Co., Pa., and succeeded in 
raising 25 large two-horse loads of clean timo- 
thy hay the first crop, where in former years only 
two loads of trash had been raised, and that by 
& man whom tradition says was ‘the best farm- 
er in Bucks County.’” 

Packing and Keeping Eggs. \ 
sagen 

In the months when eggs are abundant it is 
often desirable to pack away fresh eggs for use 
ina time of scarcity; and in the spring and 
early summer, when eggs are to be kept for 
hatching or packed for transportation for the 
same purpose, it is peculiarly important that they 
be well packed... To this end some knowledge 
of the structure of the egg is useful. Within 
the shell we find first two distinct lining mem- 
branes, which are separated at the large end by 
asmall cell, or bubble of air, This is an arrange- 
ment whereby the egg is always full; for though 
the fluids of the egg contain water, and this 
evaporates through the shell, the air bubble en- 
larges just in proporticn, and so there is never 
a@ cavity: within the inner membrane. The white 
of the egy: lies in contact with this lining tissue. 
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It is notsimply the thick, glary substance which 
it appears at first sight, but it exists in spherical 
layers of different densities, and separated by 
exceedingly delicate tissues. This may be seen 
when an egg is broken and the white turned 
off, and when after long boiling the white is 
divided or broken so as to show the layers. 
Enclosed in the white, or albumen, is the yolk, 
Which consists of albumen mingled intimately 
with oil, and this is in concentric layers, 
Upon one side of the yolk are two heavy whitish 
masses, which consist also of semi-membranous 
albumen, called chalaze, and opposite to them 
is the minute germ which is the center of vital- 
ity. The chalaze, being heavy, keep the germ 
always uppermost, and in position to receive 
most directly the warmth from the body of the 
hen. The yolk is the food provided for the chicken 
for a few days after it is hatched, the white 
being the material out of which the body of the 
chicken is formed. The white will dry away 
on exposure of the egg to the air, and no decay 
will take place if the air contain but little mois- 
ture, that is, ifthe drying be rapid enough. We 
have had eggs, which, after having been kept in 
a very dry place a few weeks, had apparently 
lost nearly half their weight, yet were not “stale,” 
and transmitted the light of a lamp with al- 
most the ruddy glow of fresh eggs. If, however, 
the air is moist and warm, the egg soon begins 
to decay. Wheneggs are kept for hatching, the 
loss of water, except to avery limited extent, 
would probably be fatal to the germ; hence 
they should be put in a cool place, and covered. 
It is well, also, to change the position of each 
erg occasionally. For transportation it is well 
to pack them points down, in bran, in a paper 
box, and to pack this in a wooden box sur- 
rounded on all sides with hay. The danger of 
jars rupturing the delicate membranes is thus 
greatly diminished. One may easily prevent 
an egg from hatching, by holding it in the hand 
and striking the fist smartly upon the knee. 
When eggs are to be kept for eating, if smeared 
completely with tallow, the air will be shut out, 
and they will keep a long time. A coating of 
resin dissolved in alcohol would be equally ef- 
fective, and beeswax and sweet oil are used by 
the French for the same purpose. Hard-boiled 
eggs, say boiled twenty minutes, will keep good 
for months, and may be used for salads, Packed 
in jars filled with lime-water, eggs will remain 
sweet a long time, and several correspondents 
unite in advocating the use of salt with lime. 
Two ladies recommend the following: ‘One 
pint of salt,one pint of slaked lime, to one 
pailful of water.” The eggs are placed in 
the vessel containing this and kept covered 
with the water. The vessel should also be 
kept closely covered. “Mrs. M. J. B.,” says 
she found them good at the end of a year. 
There are several patent processes for presery- 
ing eggs, the proprietors of which have sent us 
circulars with certificates of their practicability 
attached. As we know nothing of any of these 
processes beyond what is claimed by the pat- 
entees, we are not yet in a position to ad- 


| vise our readers to invest in these patents. 
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One More Acre of Potatoes. 
Rote 
Last year the crop was short in all parts of 
the country; in the West from excessive drought, 
and in the East from excessive rains. Potatoes 
have not been sv high in twenty years, and the 
great prices have increased the expenses of liv- 
ing, among the laboring classes, for everybody 





feels that he cannot get along without this vege- 
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table in his family. Five dollars a barrel and 
upward has been the price, fora good article, 
in the New York market for the last four 
months, and they have been retailing at the 
grocers for sixty cents a peck. Farmers, who 
had potatoes to sell, have been in luck the past 
winter. This crop, at fifty cents a bushel, pays 
better than almost any farm crop. With very 
careless culture it is not difficult to get a hundred 
bushels to the acre, and with good cultivation 
twice that amount is often realized. If it be 
said, that the crop has extra risks, we admit it; 
but a man can afford to run some risk for the 
chances of theextra profit. But the risk is very 
much diminished by avoiding the causes that 
predispose the crop to rot. The new seedlings, 
as the Goodrich, Harison, Cuzco and Sebec, 
with fair treatment, have very little rot. Aban- 
don the old varieties, and plant these exclusive- 
ly. Fresh fermenting manures induce rot. 
Therefore plant on sod, or on Jand well manur- 
ed last year, and manure in the hill with plaster, 
or with ashes. Avoid heavy wetland and plant 
on light sandy or gravelly loams, or on Jand 
well underdrained. Plant in drills, thirty inches 
apart, and one foot apart in the drill, and do all 
the cultivation possible with horse power. Let 
us have, this year, potatoes enough for all, 





The Willows and their Uses, 


The most common use of the Osier Willow, 
(Saliz viminalis) is the making of baskets. 
Though we have every facility, in soil and 
climate, for growing it in the greatest abundance, 
it is still imported in considerable quantities, 
both in the rough and in the manufactured 
state. Some progress has been made in this 
country in its cultivation, and machines have 
been invented for peeling the bark, which was 
a laborious process as done by hand, and was 
asecrious obstacle to the cultivation of basket 
willow here, where labor is so high. But this 
plant and other varieties near akin are used for 
other purposes, and their cultivation ought to 
be greatly extended. In the making of rough 
fences, every farmer has occasion to use 
withes, and several common yarieties of the 
willow would be found more supple and quite 
as durable ag the birches, oaks, and _hickories, 
commonly used. One of the best varieties for 
this purpose is the Varnished Willow’ (Salix de- 
cipiens). The Goat Willow (S. capréu) also 
makes good, stout withes. In the nursery, 
flower garden, and propagating. grounds, also, 
the willows are very handy for a variety of 
purposes, They make good stakes for all 
the smaller plants and vines, that need tying 
up; they make trellis rods, also, of an extempo- 
rancous character, and furnish the withes for 
fastenings. For tying the arms of vines or 
espalier trees, the Yellow Willow (S. vitellina) 
furnishes very neat littletwigs. They are more 
convenient than strings, and may be always at 
hand. In the vineyard, the willows make the 
cheapest stakes for the earlier stages of the 
growth of the vine. A few square rods of 
ground cannot be put to a better use than grow- 
ing willows for these purposes. There is scarce- 
ly any land that will not raise willows, but to 
raise the best rods for the basket-maker, as well 
as fer other purposes requiring long and straight 
shoots, a fertile soil is required. One that is 
well drained and rich without being wet is bet- 
ter than a constantly moist soil, Of course, we 
now speak of where their culture is to be made 
an object of profit; where the Willow is to be 
planted onmiy asa thing handy to have for withes, 
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etc., the plants may be put in any convenient 
place, such as the bank of a brook or other un- 
available land, and be left without other care 
than to cut them over, every year or two, or 
when the shoots get too large to be useful. This 
however, can hardly be called culture. In cul- 
tivation the land is well mellowed and the rows 
laid out ata convenient distance for working, for 
to get good rods there must be good culture. In 
England, where the work is done with a hoe, 
the rows are eighteen inches apart, but with us, 
where horse cultivation is almost universal, 
thirty inches would be better. The Willow 
grows perhaps more easily than any other plant 
from cuttings, and only the greatest neglect can 
cause a failure. Cuttings are made of last year’s 
growth, a foot long, using only the strong wood 
and discarding the weak tips which would make 
weak plants. The cuttings are dibbled in ata 
foot apart in the rows, leaving a third of their 
length above ground; the soil is pressed firmly 
against the cutting with the foot, and the work 
of planting is done. The crop should be cul- 
tivated with as much care as one of corn, and 
there should be no cutting made the first year 
after planting. Thesecond autumn the shoots 
are cut down to within a few buds of the base, 
and the third autumn should give a full crop. 
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“The Last Shot.” 
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Our pacific pages are seldom startled by 
such a scene of blood and carnage as the one 
here presented, and we introduce it here 
not to draw any lesson of a practical charac- 
ter, but as a réminder of the hardships and 
dangers of frontier life—and the perils of the 


trappers among our northern and western 
wilds. The engraving is from a painting by an 


English artist, R. Ansdell, and represents the 
wolf of Europe—which, however, is so similar 
to our own that naturalists have until recently, 
generally regarded them as identical. Their 
habits are the same, they being the most treach- 
erous, cowardly, sneaking thieves imaginable. 
The presence of wolves in frontier regions is 
seldom dangerous to the inhabitants, except 
to young children, and even these are rarely at- 
tacked if calves, sheep, or pigs are to be found. 
When emboldened by numbers, or pressed by 
hunger, and attacking in packs, they are formi- 
dable foes. Following the trains of travelers 
or hunting parties to feed upon the refuse of the 
camp, they often attack isolated animals, as dis- 
abled horses, or cattle, or even the solitary tray- 
eler. Scenes: like the above occur only in the 
depths of the forest, or on the unfrequented 
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trails among the mountains. The dropping of 
a blanket saddle cloth, or something they will 
eat, occasionally shooting one of the pack, and 
similar expedients, are resorted to to direct 
their attention from pursuit, and a lasso trailed 
upon the ground is one of the best means 
of frightening them away. These attacks 
are directed against man only when the 
animals are driven by hunger to absolute 
desperation, but are then made with aston- 
ishing perseverance and the most savage 
ferocity. The bite of the wolf is a quick suc- 
cession of gnashes, so that when once they pull 
an animal down, or have a fuir chance at one, 
they soon disable him. We believe nothing of 
flesh and blood can withstand these bites—for 
when wolves are really hungry they will make 
short work of even dry rawhide ropes, and 
leathern wagon traces. The pack of wolves runs 
down the traveler’s horse, and then frightened 
and exhausted he falls an easy prey, unless his 
rider makes a good fight. In the above picture 
the artist’s grouping is effective,his management 
of light and shade is excellent, and the whole 
scene spirited, as if it were the portrayal of one 
in which the artist had been at sometime an 
actor. It will soon give place to a scene of “still 
life,” if the “last shot” is as effective as the others. 
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A GROUP 
The Bell-flowers—Campanulas. 


Among the herbaceous perennials the Bell- 
flowers are high in our esteem, They are hardy, 
easily propagated, and remain long in bloom; 
they give us considerable variety in habit of 
plant and form of flower, and every shade of 
blue, besides white, and other varieties. They 
are all beautiful, from the tiny native Harebell, 
to the Pyramidal Bell-flower, which grows to 
the hight of four or five feet. Almost every one 
knows the old Canterbury Bells, (Campanula 
medium), a biennial formerly seen in our gar- 
dens more frequently than at present. This is 
the best known, and has the true bell-shaped 
flower which suggested the generic name—Cam- 
panula. Our artists have enlarged and repro- 
duced from small sketches by Riocreux, the 
great French draughtsman of flowers, excellent 
representations of some of the less-known spe- 
cies, The one on the extreme left is the Large 
Bell-flower, Campanula grandiflora. It is so 
unlike other Bell-flowers that some botanists 
have separated it from them, and it has been 
called Platycodon and Wuhlenbergia. The large, 
shallow flowers are borne on stems one foot or 
more high, and in the bud present a curious 
balloon Shape. The color varies from the deep- 
est blue to white. It not rarely happens, as in 
other species, that a second corolla appears with- 
In the other, making the flowers semi-double. 

The next aud smallest of the four is one of 








our prime favorites—the Carpathian Bell-flower, 
(C. Carpathica). It is delicate in habit, and a 
profuse bloomer, beginning to produce its small 
flowers in June and keeping it up until stopped 
by hard frosts. Next this is the Bouquet Bell- 
flower (C. glomerata), so called from the manner 
in which it bears its flowers in clusters; it 
grows about two feet high, is rather stiff in its 
habit, but very ornamental in the grounds. 

On the extreme right is the Tall Bell-flower, 
(C. grandis), a noble plant growint three feet 
high, and covered with large, bell-shaped flowers 
of a clear blue color. This is perhaps less com- 
mon in gardens than either of the others. 

The Peach-leaved Bell-flower (C. persicefolia) 
is not figured; it is, however, one of the most 
beautiful in a beautiful genus. Very many more 
might be mentioned, but we only wished to call 
attention to Bell-flowers in general, and refer to 
the seed catalogues for the list of all that may 
be cultivated. The perennial ones are easily 
multiplied by root-division in fall or spring, and 
they may be raised from seed by those who will 
wait a year for their bloom. In every garden 
of any extent it is well to have seed-beds espe- 
cially for perennial plants, where the young seed- 
lings can be grown in rows like cabbage or let- 
tuce plants, when they will have care, and yet not 
interfere with the general effect of the garden. 
Thinning, weeding, watering, and covering in 
winter, can be better done when the plants are 
in such beds than when scattered about borders. 
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Currants and Their Enemies, 

For some years we have endeavored to make 
the currant more popular, as we consider it a 
most healthful as well as easily raised fruit. 
That there are obstacles to its culture we are 
aware, and so there are to that of all fruits, and 
whoever is not willing totake proper care of 
his currants does not deserve to have them. 

The most common insects injurious to the 
currant are the Borer and the Currant-worm. 
Both the American and the European Currant 
Borer trouble our plants, the one the larva of a 
beetle, and the other that of a moth, but as they 
are practically the same in their habits and 
effects, it is not necessary to speak of them sep- 
arately. The larva lives upon the pith of the 
currant stem, and the insects come out from the 
dead stalks in their perfect state late in May or 
early in June. They Jay their eggs upon the 
new shoots, and the young brood, when hatched, 
penetrate the stem and carry on their work of 
destruction. Where the bush is kept properly 
pruned no very extensive damage usually re- 
sults from the Borers, as the infested limbs ure 
disccvered and removed at pruning; these 
should be burned, for if thrown upon the brush- 
heap the perfect insects will make their way 
out and provide for a continuance of the trouble. 

The Currant-worm, which is the larva of an 
insect somewhat resembling the common fly, is 
the most destructive enemy of the currant. 
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The worms or slugs are small, keep upon the 
under side of the leaf,and the bush is often 
stripped of foliage before their presence is sus- 
pected. The worms, when they attain their 
growth, enter the ground, undergo their changes, 
and the flies appear to lay eggs for a new crop. 

Powdered White Hellebore dusted over the 
bushes destroys the worms at once. A light 
dusting from a dredging-box is all that is needed. 

A correspondent in the Country Gentleman 
suggests covering the ground around the bushes 
With coal ashes to the depth of five or six inches. 
The idea is that the coal ashes present a barrier 
to the exit of the fly from the ground in the 
spring. Concerning this, “ Walks and Talks” 
writes: ‘Try the coal ashes, but at the same 
time watch the bushes, and as soon as you see 
the little, beadlike eggs on the under side of the 
lower leaves, crush them with the thumb and 
finger. The flies come out of the ground and 
deposit their eggs on the first leaves they come 
to. On neglected bushes there are generally 
a dozen or more suckers round the busi. The 
eges will be found on these. Cut them all off, 
except one or two which may be nee led to form 
new wood. In this way you will destroy hun- 
dreds of worms and benefit the bushes at the 
same time. Remove all the useless wood from 
the bush, and place it in the sun or burn it. 
You will have more and much finer fruit. 
This work should be done early in the »pring.” 

The correspondent who complains that his 
fruit prematurely ripens and is worthless, will, 
if he carefully examines the berries, probably 
find within each a minute maggot. The only 
remedy we can suggest is to gather and destroy 
all such fruit before the insects have time to 
mature and prepare for a brood the next year. 


Farm and Family Gardens. 
ie. 

The Native American race is one of meat- 
caters, and our carnivorous propensities are 
quickly adopted by citizens whom we adopt. 
There is no reason why they should accept our 
their naturalization, and there is 





vices with 
every reason why we should engraft their vir- 
tues upon the Native American stock. Germe:ns, 
French, Italians, and Swedes, are ail famous for 
having good vegetable gardens, The majority 
of our best gardeners are English and Scotch, 
and sons of Erin set up for gardeners even be- 
fore they have had time to shuffle off their Old 
Country brogans. If the good-wife knows how 
to use vegetables, she will accomplish a great 
saving of meats, both freshand salt,and the meals 
will be much better relished, and more health- 
ful. If she does not know, there is the more 
necessity for providing an abundance of all sorts 
of delicious vegetables to put her up to doing 
her part well. At all events, then, plant a gar- 
den—give it the best manure, well rotted, and 
plenty of it. Put it on three inches thick, and 
spade, fork, or plow it in. It will not make a 
big hole in the manure pile unless one sets out 
to raise vegetables enough for all the neighbor- 
hood, which might pay very well. It is not too 
late to begin gardening early in May, though 
April is the proper time to lay out, manure, and 
plow, to say the least. Those who begin now 
may with a very little more Jabor and the use 
of liquid manure have their tables supplied 
quite as earlyas many whose gardens were 
planted amonth earlier. Carry good farm 
practic? into the garden, and use good garden 
practice upon the farm. As a rule, short rows 
area nuisance. A twelve or sixteen-fvot board is 
frequently used in sowing the seed, ani its length 
may sometimes determine the width of the beds 





and length of the rows. The use of the board is 
twofold—as a guide to the rake stale in mark- 
ing the drill in which the seed is to be sown, 
and as a walk while sowing and covering by 
hand. Of course, it is not used when a seed- 
drill is employed. The secret of good garden- 
ing is thorough tillage combined with clean cul- 
ture and high manuring. This cannot be if the 
soil is wet, and it can hardly be the first year, 
if the soil isavery stiff clay, first brought under 
eulture, but almost any other ground may 
sustain a fine garden if Jabor and manure be 
ungrudgingly applied at first. The amount of 
labor is really no tax, if the garden only gets 
the odd minutes which might otherwise be lost. 
The women of the family, from the wife to 
Bridget or Dinah, will rejoice in an occasional 
opportunity to gather up their dimity and do 
a little weeding. Bridget and Katharina will 
probably show unusual aptness at hoecing cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, and Kale. Only take a little 
pride in starting the garden well, and the result 
will be favorable; for the excellence of its prod- 
ucts, as soon as lettuce, early beets, green peas, 
and little sweet carrots, make their appearance 
on the table, will supply a motive to diligent 
continuance in well-doing. The Hints about 
Work in the Garden, on the third or fourth page 
of every number of the Agriculturist, are fresh 
every month, and constitute a safe guide for 
either the novice or the experienced gardener. 
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The Grape Vine—How it Grows and What 
to Do with it.—4th Article. 


—__s.—. 





Though the proper season for pruning is past, 
we talk about the operation, as we wish to have 
this series of articles connected, and they will 
be useful for reference in autumn. If we have 
seemed to dwell too much upon a few elemen- 
tary facts it is because of their importance. It 
has been attempted to explain clearly the parts 
of the vine, and to insist upon the point that 
all the fruit is borne by the green shoot that 
starts from the bud in the spring. If we leave 
upon a vine a dozen buds, we may have as many 
shoots, and if we cut all away but one bud, but 
one shoot will grow. No plant is more plastic, 
so to speak, than the vine, and the various ways 
in which it is trained are almost bewildering in 
their number. Yet, while it yields itself so 
readily to our will, there is nothing more obsti- 
nate and perplexing than an old and neglected 
vine. Whatever is to be done with the vine, it 
must be taken in hand when young, and have 
constant care, and an annual pruning. Last 
month we showed how to establish the vine by 
cutting it back each year, and growing a single 
shoot until a strong and vigorous one should be 
obtained, This might be continued indefinitely, 
but would give us very little fruit. The vine 
being well rooted and in vigorous growth, our 
object is to extend it, and the obvious way to do 
this is to allow more than one bud to grow. 
Let us take the simplest case for the next step, 
and suppose that this spring two buds have 
grown and formed two shoots. Next autumn 
the appearance of the vine will be that shown 
in figure S—two canes, each like the single one 
grown the year before, and each, Jike that, fur- 
nished with buds. If it were desirable, the vine 
might be kept to two canes. To do this, the up- 
per cane would, at pruning time, be cut entirely 
away, and the other cut back to two buds, which 
the next year would produce two more canes, 
and soon. To extend the vine a little more we 
cut each of the canes of fig. 8 back to two buds 
each. If neither of these four buds meet with 
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any accident during its summer's growth, the 
autumn appearance of the vine will be that 
shown in figure 9. The vine may be kept in 
this condition from year to year, and it isa yery 
good system of pruning to follow where space 
is limited; it is often adopted for Specimen 
vines where it is desirable to show a large num. 
ber of varieties near one another, or for testing 








Fig. 9. 





new sorts. To keep the vine in this shape, the 
pruning is very simple; the upper two canes— 
the two that start the highest up on the stem— 
are cut away entirely, and the other two are cut 
back to two buds. The yine when pruned will 
appear as shown in figure 10, with four buds 
ready to furnish the four shoots for the next 
year. In practice it is customary to leave one 
more bud than is needed, and cut the canes to 
three buds. This is done for fear the upper bud 
may be winter-killed, as sometimes happens 

: The superfluous third 
bud is removed in spring 
when all danger is over. 
A moment’s — thought 
will show how easy it is 
to extend the vine with 
four canes into one of 
eight. Instead of cutting 
away two of the four 
vanes, as just described 
for the vine of figure 9, 
we cut all four back 10 
two buds each. One who has read or seen 
something of vines will ask, “But where are 
your canes for weod and canes for fruit 2” That 
belongs to another “system,” and we have not 
reached that yet; we prefer to follow out the 
present one, and then take up another. It is to 
be understood that in the manner of treating 
vines as here described, the shoots will all pro 
duce laterals, and these must be pinched in the 
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manner shown last month, Shoots will, per- 
haps, start from the stem, for the vine produces 
adventitious buds, as they are called, i. ¢., buds 
out of the regular place. Shoots from these are 
sometimes useful to take the place of the 
recular ones that have been injured; but if 
all has gone well, these shoots are useless, and 
are to be rubbed off whenever they appear. 
et 6 ae 
Ripe Grapes for Wine Making. 


EXPERIMENTS AT KELLEY’S ISLAND. 
——_o—_ 

On the grape islands of Lake Erie, the ab- 
sence of autumn frosts allows the grapes to be 
left on the vines without injury until the latter 
part of November, and it has been a question of 
some interest among grape growers and wine 
makers, how much, if anything, is gained in 
the value of Catawba grapes for wine making, 
by allowing them to remain on the vines from 
two to four weeks later than the best time for 
picking the fruits for market—for it is found that 
Catawbas, like others, are of better quality and 
more sprightly in flavor, before “dead ripe.” 

To decide this question, the Kelley’s Island 
Wine Company have made a series of careful 
experiments the past two years, the results of 
which are very interesting and conclusive. They 
are stated by Mr. Geo. C. Huntington, in an 
essay on the climatology of the region, read be- 
fore the Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Association, 
at itsannual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, a few 
weeks ago, which, in substance, is as follows: 

On the 22d of Oct., 1866, the Company com- 
menced buying grapes, and continued to buy 
daily until the 13th of Nov. The aggregate 
amount taken in was 103 tons, comprising 235 
different lots, each one of which was sampled 
by pressing the juice from a part of the lot, and 
testing the gravity of the must by Oeschle’s 
scale. The result showed a gradual gain in the 
weight of the must, until the close of the season. 
The time covered by this experiment, however, 
was short—the vintage commencing later and 
closing earlier than usual—so that the results 
obtained were not as marked as in ordinary 
seasons covering double the length of time. 

The past season, (1867,) the experiments were 
renewed under better circumstances, the vint- 
age commencing on the 15th Oct., and continu- 
ing until the 29th Nov.—just six weeks; during 
Which time the Company bought 850 tons of 
grapes, comprising 691 different lots, every one 
of which was sampled and tested separately in 
the same manner as in the preceding year, 
With the following results by the must scale: 
Average of the whole 691 lots............83.35 deg. 
Average of 103 lots from 15th October to 19th of 

Noy., entire receipts of Ist five days..80.06 deg. 
Or 3.29 degrees below the average of the whole. 
Average of 81 lots taken after Nov. 15....88.18 deg. 
or 4.78 deg. above the average of the whole ; 
thus showing an improvement in the quality of 
the must, of 8.07 deg., as compared with that 
pressed before the 20th of October—or a frac- 
tion over 10 per cent. To compensate for 
the loss in gross weight, which must occur 
from leaving the grapes so long on the vines, 
the price paid by the company was graduated 
according to the gravity of the must—those 
Picked afier the 20th of October bringing an 
average of ten per cent more than those gathered 
previously: which was considered as more than 
equivalent to the loss in weight. M. B. B. 
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TarraGon.—This, the Zstragon of the French, 


belongs to the same genus as the Wormwood ; 
its botanical name is Artemisia Dracunculus. 





It is a perennial herbaceous plant, and having 
amore slender growth than Wormwood, and 
bright green leaves, the resemblance to it is not 
very manifest until it comes into flower. The 
foliage is very aromatic with a peculiar fragrance 
when bruised, somewhat like Anise. It is used 
as a seasoning, it being highly esteemed by 
many in salads and in pickles. The tender 
shoots and leaves are used in the green state, 
and it is put into the vinegar to make Tarragon 
Vinegar. The plant is hardy and will grow in 
almost any soil. The seeds are very scarce, but 
we presume plants may be had from the nur- 
series. It grows readily from divisions of the root. 
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Treatment of Crotched Trees. 
aoe 

Young trees are sometimes so badly grown 
that a fork or crotch is formed, and they are, 
when old and laden with fruit, in danger of 
being injured by splitting. Last year we gave 
a method of treating such trees, which was to 
cut off one branch and straighten up the other. 
This of course could only be applied to very 
young trees. Mr. W. H. Barnes, of Iroquois 
Co., Ill., writes us, that he has come into the 
possession of an orchard, in which the trees 
forked very low, and that all danger from split- 
ting had been obviated by the twisting together 
of opposite branches—of course when quite 
young—as shown in the engraving. We give 
this, not as a practice to be generally commend- 
ed, but as an expedient that may be adopted 
with a badly trained tree that has become too 
large to be brought into proper shape. The 
same end may be obtained, as our correspond- 
ent suggests, by inarching branches to act as 
stays. It is a very easy matter, and altogether 
best, to properly train the young tree from the 
start with a well balanced head without a 
crotch, which is both unsightly and dangerous. 


rn @ Se + ge 
About Annuals. 


ees 

Among those engaged in gardening, some 
consider annuals as a nuisance, while others 
would not willingly do without them. The 
number of “novelties” that appear every year 
with highly colored descriptions have so dis- 
appointed the purchasers that we do not won- 
der that they are tired of annuals. Yet with 
all this there is each year one or two added to 
the list of those that retain a hold on popular 
favor. Our advice to the novice, and those of 
limited means, always has been to let those bet- 
ter able try the “novelties” and stick to the 
old friends that have proved their worth. To 
the real lover of plants, there is a charm about 
planting the seeds, watching the first appear- 
ance of the plant, and caring for its future prog- 
ress, that make annuals very attractive. In 
sowing annuals, do not sow too early nor too 
deeply. Wait until the ground is dry and warm, 








and then sow thinly and cover lightly. The 
seeds of most are very small, and the young 
plant cannot force its way through 4 long dis- 
tance of heavy earth. We have on several 
occasions given lists of those annuals we con- 
sider most desirable; at the present time we 
will mention a few, suited to certain purposes. 

Certain kinds appear well only as specimen 
plants, grown singly, with ample room to de- 
velop, while others are most useful when plant- 
ed in masses, For beds in lawns, where the 
plants are grown closely, nothing gives a finer 
show than Drummond’s Phlox, which we now 
have in a great variety of shades. Then, what 
is gayer than a mass of Portulaceas ? And if one 
likes yellow, Zagetes signata pumila is as beauti- 
ful as a yellow flower can be. This is good in 
the mass, or fine as single specimens; the yellow 
of the flowers is so modified by the great abun- 
dance of finely cut foliage, that the effect is not 
glaring. One of the best of late introductions is 
the Double Zinnia, which may be used with good 
effect in masses or as single plants. The Nemo- 
philas are all beautiful, and Jook fine in a 
bed, but the trouble with them is, they do not 
last long. The Dwarf Convolvulus is a favor- 
ite with us; the blue is superb, and it is a great 
bloomer. This list of plants for masses might 
be much extended, but we wish room to enum- 
erate the principal fragrant annuals. Among 
those prized for their fragrance, none is more 
valued than the homely Mignonette. There 
should always be a plenty of this, and of Sweet 
Peas and Candytuft; with these three and a 
little green, a pleasing bouquet can be made at 
any time. Sweet Alyssum, Erisymum, and all 
the Stocks, are fragrant, as are some of the 
Pinks. For ornamental foliage, we have among 
annuals, Perilla, Cannas, Amarantus tricolor 
and sanguineus, and the really elegant Ricinus, 
or Castor-Oil plant. The common kind is very 
showy, but some of the newer varieties, as the 
R. sanguineus are, when well grown, splendid. 





4 re 
What Evergreens Shall We Plant? 
ages 

To the novice there is nothing more fascina- 
ting than acatalogue. Whether he is to plant 
fruit or ornamental trees, he looks the list over 
and over, and is not so much in doubt as to what 
to take as to what he shall leave out. He usually 
orders a lot of unsuitable stuff; of course a ma- 
jority of the trees fail, and he at once sets the 
nurseryman down asa humbug. If all the beau- 
tiful evergreens were suited to all soils and cli- 
mates we could make a list of most charming 
trees, but knowing the uncertainty that attends 
the most beautiful of this family, we are obliged 
to leave out the “‘novelties” altogether in mak- 
ing a selection for the general public, and fall 
back upon the old and well-proven sorts, Mr. 
Hoopes, in his recently published Book of Ever- 
greens, gives the following good advice to 
novices, who had better leave Cryptomerias, 
Cunninghamias, Deodar Cedars, and such rare 
and tender plants, to those of more experience: 

“To this class of planters we say, your first 
duty is to select such reliable kinds as the Nor- 
way Spruce, Hemlock Spruce, American Arbor 
Vite, Austrian Pine, White Pine, Scotch Pine, : 
etc., adding, as inclination tends, a few other 
really hardy and desirable well-known species.” 

His list contains all that we should advise those 
inexperienced in tree planting to try, except the 
Red Cedar, for the West. Far inland this tree 
grows with a luxuriance and grace that isa 
wonder to those who are familiar with the slow 
growing and rather formal tree of the East. 
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Weeding and Thinning. 
en 
An excess of seed—at least of all the smaller 
kinds—is usually planted. Aside from the diffi- 
culty of sowing just the quantity needed to fur- 
nish the required plants, there are good reasons 
for the practice. With plants that are 
feeble at their first start, like carrots, a 
quantity of seed is needed to break 
through the weight of soil and insure a 
fair stand. When the plants are fairly 
up, then comes thinning, or, as the English 
call it, singling. How much soil each 
particular plant requires we do not know 
with precision, but doubtless most of our 
roots are allowed to stand too thick. 
The larger the leaves of the plant the 
farther apart the roots should be. Onions, 
with slender leaves, may be crowded, 
while beets do better grown far apart. It 
must be recollected that the development 
of the root depends entirely upon the 
amount of healthy, active leaf surface. 
But our intention was to impress the 
importance of attending to this matter 
of weeding and thinning early. What- 
ever tool or machine may be found use- 
ful for cleaning between the rows, there 
is a certain amount of work that must be 
done in the row itself. For this no ma- 
chine has yet superseded the hand. The 
work must be done as soon as the plants 
have made a few “rough Icaves,” i. ¢., 
those beyond the seed leaves. There have 
been weeding hooks and weeding chairs, 
and other contrivances to facilitate the 
operation, but the best way is to go down 
on the knees astride the row, and work 
with both hands, thinning, and removing 
every weed, no matter how small. The 
operation of hand weeding may be fa- 
cilitated by the proper use of the hoe; 
in working between the rows, the plants in the 
rows, weeds and all, are cut out at intervals, so 
as to leave little clumps or hills at proper 
distances. The amount of hand weeding is 
thus reduced, as the work is confined to these 
little hills. Do it early, for weeds grow as fast 
as the crops, and in a cold 
rain seem to much 
faster and get ahead of the 
crops and choke them. As 
soon as the plants are large 
enough to handle, go at 
them; delays are dangerous. 
Onions and carrots especial- 
ly,need the earliest attention. 
Se ee 

A Curious HERBACEOUS 
Piant — Tricyrtis. — Last 
summer Mr. Eugene A. Bau- 
man, the well-known Land- 
scape Gardener and Florist 
of Rahway, N. J., sent us a 
specimen of a plant under 
the name of Tricyrtis pilosa; 
~we had seen the same 
thing in Mr. Peter Hender- 
son’s collection, called 7. 
grandiflora. It was such a 
weird, peculiar looking flow- 
er that we had the engray- 
ing made which is here pre- 
sented. The plant grows some two feet high, 
with hairy, light-green, strongly ribbed leaves, 
from the axils of which appear these singular 
looking flowers, which are white, copiously 
spotted with purple. While we cannot com- 
mend the plant as “beautiful” in the popular 


grow 
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sense, yet it is striking and curious in its ap- 
pearance, and deserves a place in a collection 
of rare herbaceous plants. The genus Tricyrtis 
is a small one, and from Japan and Nepaul. 
Botanically it would be placed in one section of 
the Lily Family, near our native Uvularia. 





TRICYRTIS PILOSA,. 


A Variety of the Sweet Gum Tree. 


— 
The Liquidambar, Bilsted, or Sweet Gum, (Zi- 
quidambur Styracifiua), is one of the finest 
amone our native deciduous trees, and we have 
often called attention to its merits as a valuable 





A VARIETY OF THE SWEET GUM TREE. 


but much neglected tree for ornamental pur- 
poses. Last autumn we saw in the grounds of 
Mr. Joseph Longworth, near Cincinnati, a vari- 
ety of this tree, of a very marked character. 
The specimen was, we believe, found growing 
wild by Mr. L.,who introduced it to his grounds, 





where it is in company with a remarkably fing 
collection of trees. The leaves in this gpe¢j. 
men, instead of being of the five-pointed star 
shape, proper to the species, have only three 
prominent points, with one or two smaller ones 
and are of the shape given in the engray. 
ing. The leaf-stalks, or petioles, are very 
long and slender, which gives to the fo. 
liage a peculiarly graceful and airy ap. 
pearance. We could not learn whether 
the tree had yet borne fruit, but it would 
be very interesting to ascertain if this 
peculiarity will perpetuate itself, or the 
seedlings return to the original form. We 
hope that Mr. Longworth will see that 
so remarkable a variety as this is propa- 
gated and distributed, and would suggest 
Longuorthit as a suitable name for it, 
— 


How to Transplant Evergreens, 





All things considered, May is the best 
month for transplanting the majority of 
evergreens. While we have seen ascreen 
of Norway Spruces successfully set in 
August, it was under such favorable 
circumstances as are not likely to occur 
to many, and we should not, from this 
one instance, advise summer planting, 
Just When the buds are swelling is the 
time when the tree seems most readily to 
recover from the shock of transplanting, 
Evergreens, as a general thing, do not 
seem to have the recuperative power of 
deciduous trees; they do not go into so 
complete a rest, and do not apparently 
awake with such renewed vigor. <A well 
drained, not over rich soil suits the ma- 
jority of these trees the best; let the soil 
be light, and use no manure. If the spot 
is very poor, make an excavation and get 
some good pasture soil to supply the 
place of that removed. The nurseryman must 
do his part of the work well, or no care on the 
part of the planter will save the trees. The 
roots must be kept from drying, either by a prop- 
er supply of damp moss, a puddling of clay, or 
both. Some of the dealers in young trees are 
very successful in packing, 
by making the roots intoa 
ball with clay; this is, of 
course, to be soaked off be 
fore the trees are planted. 
Do not insist on large trees, 
especially if they are to come 
from a considerable distance. 
In planting, spread the roots 
well, and carefully cover 
with fresh soil. Do not plant 
too deeply, but allow for the 
settling of the newly moved 
earth, so that the tree shall 
stand no lower than it did 
in the nursery. Large stones 
over the roots are better 
than stakes, but stake if 
need be. During the sum- 
mer do not let the weeds 
grow around the tree nor 
allow the grass to encroach 


upon it; keep a clear, open, 
well-cultivated space all 
around the tree. Much dis- 


appointment often results from buying native 
evergreen trees. These, especially Arbor Vites, 
sometimes succeed as well as nursery trees, but 
with Hemlocks and the more delicate ones, it is 
different. These should be put on trial one yeat, 
planting in a naturally or artificially shaded place. 
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THE HOUSERIOLD. 


(3 For other Household Items, see ‘* Basket” pages.) 
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Moths, Moths, Moths, 
-_-—_—_o——- 

“How shall I preserve my furs?” ‘'How shall 
I keep my woolens ?”’ “ What must I do with our 
nice stuffed sleigh back ?” is the sum and substance 
of a considerable pile of letters from good house- 
keepers, who are anticipating trouble from that lit- 
tle household pest, themoth. Much of the trouble 
with moths arises from not knowing their ways, 
and the best thing we can do is toshow up the ene- 
my. Inthese pleasant spring days a little insect 
will often be seen flitting about the room, an inno- 
eent looking thing, of an unobtrusive drab color, 
which, if it attracts our attention at all, does so 
only pleasantly, as it seems full of new life, and in- 
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A&B, LARVA IN AND OUT OF CASE, ENLARGED. 
tent only on its own pleasure. To usea vulgarism, 
“that’s what’s the matter;” this little miller or 
moth is great in its possibilities of future troubles. 
He, or she, (for the inexperienced eye cannot tell the 
difference, ) should be killed at sight. Its first ap- 
pearance should be taken as a warning of danger. 
The moths that trouble furs, woolen clothing, ear- 
pets, stuffed sleigh backs and furniture, may prac- 
tically be considered as the same thing, for though 
the entomologist may find differences in them, their 
ways are alike. These winged moths deposit eggs 
on or in the furs or fabrics. These eggs hatch in 
about fifteen days, and the wool or fur serves the 
resulting worm, not only for food, but for clothing, 
for the grub makes itself a case out of the small 
fragments, and thus conceals itself while it works. 
It often happens that the presence of moths is not 
suspected until the mischief is done. After the 
grubs have made their growth, enlarging their cases 
to suit their needs, they go into the dormant state, 
and in spring appear as the modest winged insects 
to which we have referred. An engraving from a 
recent French work on the Metamorphoses of In- 
sects, by Blanchard, gives the different stages of 
their existence. With moths, as with many other 
domestic troubles, prevention is the best “remedy.” 
Camphor wood and cedar trunks are good, as the 
mother insect does not like their odor, and will not 
enter them. Cedar shavings, tobacco stems, cam- 
phor, pepper, and other aromatics, have the repu- 
tation of being preservatives, but there is nothing 
better than paste. Sce that the furs or woolens are 
Well beaten, and put them away in a box or chest 
that has every crack closed by a strip of stiff paper 
well pasted on. Furs put up in perfectly tight pa- 
per bags, and pasted securely, will be preserved 
from the attacks of moths, but the paper must be 
Without holes, and the pasting must be hogtestly 
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done. Where moths are once in a fabric, an expo- 
sure to a heat of 150° will destroy them. We once 
had some valuable traveling blankets that became 
infested ; these we placed ina tight box and sprinkled 
freely with benzine, which did for the moths. Wool- 
en sleigh coverings should be brushed over with a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, so weak that when 
if dries it will not leave a white stain upon the cloth. 








The Big Pickerel and How it was Cooked. 
gens 

The facts stated in the February Agriculturist in 
connection with the pictures of the pickerel, in- 
duced the friendly editor of the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Journal to send us some statements in regard to 
the great size of the pickerel caught in Chautau- 
qua Lake, and to verify them by a magnificent 
sample of the fish themselves, The fish sent ex- 
ceeded the maximum length mentioned, being a 
little less than three and 
one half feet. Its head 
measured 10 inches, its 
girth was 27 inches, and 
its weight 16 pounds. Mr. 
Bishop writes: “I might 
have sent one a quarter 
larger, but feared the flesh 
would not be so good. I 
saw one the other day 
that measured four feet, 
two inches, and weighed 
3214 lbs. Two have been 
brought in that weighed 
40 lbs. each, and measured 
4 feet and 5 or 6 inches. 
Our Chautauqua Lake is 
fed by cold springs entire- 
ly, and the fish are much 
firmer and purer in taste 
than those taken in the 
streams around here. We 
stuff and bake large ones 
likeThanksgiving turkeys 
at our house. Small ones 
are nice fricaseed in 
A cream, if you have cream.”’ 
The fish came in ex- 
SIZE. cellent condition, and was 
certainly the finest and largest we ever saw. It was 
weighed, measured, and divided. The head and 
shoulders were baked as follows: Cleaned, wiped 
out and off, sprinkled well inside with thyme, salt, 
and pepper, (not stuffed), spread out a little, and 


| pressed flat, in a bake pan, the sides being tucked 
| under; the whole was then completely covered with 





very thin slices of the best salt pork; a little wa- 
ter was put in the pan, which was placed in the 
stove oven. At the end of an hour and a half, it 
having been well basted, perhaps once in ten min- 
utes, with the water in the pan, which was occa- 
sionally replenished with a very little more water 
ata time, the fish was ready for the table—brown 
and crispy on the surface, flakey and white within ; 
solid and firm, yet tender and delicate as fresh fallen 
snow—but smoking hot. It was garnished with 
slices of lemon, and should have had a few parsley 
leaves, but the season has been unpropitious and 
our fine parsley is no longer thriving. The gravy, 
which was poured over it and surrounded it in the 
dish, was thymely and rich. The Fluke potatoes, 
simply boiled in their jackets, were the only accom- 
paniment, and all sufficient. The roast joint which 
followed was neglected,—we were more than satis- 
fied,—not too full for utterance, for the praises of 
the pickerel were the satisfactory theme of conver- 
sation then, and of agreeable memories now. And 
the Chautauqua pickerel were “marked up” far 
above common ones, and close along side of our 
very best table fish.—Other portions of the “big 
fish’? were taken home by other editors, broiled 
and fried, ete., and a “‘good report”? came back 
from each—with thanks to friends C, E. Bishop 
and Prof. Love for the superb present. We should 
all enjoy ‘“‘casting aline” in Chautauqua Lake. The 
theory that fish furnish good brain nourishment, 
may account for the excellent quality of the Journal. 





Keeping a Boarding House. 
ge 

We have all laughed at the story of a manin New 
York who got rich and lived in an elegant house 
on Fifth avenue, An old friend from the country 
went to see him, and was shown over the house 
when several colored servants were eating their 
dinner. Being asked on his return how their old 
acquaintance was getting along, and what he was do- 
ing, he replied: ‘‘ He seems to be doing well. He is 
keeping a negro boarding house.” Are there not 
farmers who keep a boarding house? Ask the 
women. It is almost impossible to get girls in the 
country, and many well-to-do farmers who would 
gladly see their wives and daughters engaged occa- 
sionally at something other than cooking, are at a 
loss how to accomplish it. We can tell them. Do 
not board any men in the house. Put up houses 
for all the regular men you want, and make arrange- 
ments with them to board an extra man occasional- 
ly, as you may need him. There is no trouble 
about this, and it is a good deal cheaper than board- 
ing men in the house. But in hiring the extra 
hands do not agree to board them in the other 
houses. Let them make their own bargains. Say, 
“T will give you $30 a month, but I cannot board 
you. Youcan get board, however, with such or 
such aman.” The object of this is to cut off all 
complaints in regard to the board. Pay good wages 
and try to make all the men, and especially their 
wives, comfortable, and you will have no trouble. 

The money invested in 2 comfortable tenant 
house will pay a higher rate of interest than U. 8. 
stocks. We knowa man who pays a dollar a week 
for a house that did not cost $300, and besides this 
agrees to work for the owner whenever he wants 
him. Such a system, however, is not a good one. 
You do not want rented houses for the farm. The 
cow, the pig and the chickens often cause trouble. 
Get good, married men, and furnish them a 
home, but not too many perquisites. Pay them 
good wages and make it an object to stay with you. 


Home-made Photograph Frames, 
eee 

“ Adelaide,’ of Erie County, N. Y., sends us a 
very pretty frame, enclosing a Photograph, which 
is made by winding colored thread upon a piece of 
very thick pasteboard in the manner shown in the 
engraving. The star is 8 inches across from point 
to point. Rich brown thread, or other colors, the 
coarser the better, is selected, and ten rows of 
threads wound around two notches opposite to 











Fig. 1.—THREAD PHOTOGRAPH FRAME, 


each other, say from 1 to 4: then ten threads 
from 2 to 5; then ten from 3 to6; and so on 
round and round until the whole pasteboard is cov- 
ered. A pin thrust into each outer point, holds 
the threads from slipping off, and they are held se- 
curely in the inner angles by sewing a few times 
through the board, with a needle. The whole is 
simple, easily made, costs but a trifle for the thread, 
and is quite pretty. The open space in the center 
is an octagon just large enough for an ordinary 
photograph or carte de visite. They may be smaller. 

Frederick D. Parker, of Birmingham, Ohio, sends 
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us a pretty frame constructed wholiy of wheat or 
rye straw, cut and joined in 
the manner shown in fig. 2. 
The straws should of course 
be large and firm. They are 
easily shaped with a sharp 
knife, and then fastened with 
glue, or strong gum arabic, 
or other adhesive material. 
By applying black or other 
color to portions of the straw 
a very neat variegated frame 
is produced. . The one sent 
ws to us is 6 inclfs high, and 4 
Fig.2. STRAW FRAME. inches wide, on the outside, 
desired. 





but they may be of smaller size if 
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Household Talks, 


BY AUNT HATTIE, 
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This morning was so bright and pleasant that 
I sct Mary to clean the windows—and she has been 
at it all day, except for an hour at noon, when she 
prepared a simple dinner, and then cleared away 
again, Nothing adds so much to the cheerful and 
healthful aspect of a house as clear, bright window 
panes. We have had so much cold and freezing 
weather this winter that it has been impossible to 
keep them looking as nicely as we could wish. My 
neighbor, Mrs. B., says that she cannot understand 
how it is that we manage to find girls that are will- 
ing to do extra work, as she calls it. The trouble 
with her is this: when she finds that her house or 
windows need cleaning, she asks the girl ina half- 
frightened, hesitating tone, if she feels like doing 
it, and wishes she would clean this window or that 
for they are very dirty. Of course Bridget thinks 
that as the mistress appears to care so little about 
it, it is quite unnecessary for her to take much 
pains, and consequently the work is but half done, 
if done at all. Now, when I have made up my 
mind that certain work needs to be done, I accept 
the first convenient and pleasant day, and say to 
the girl ina firm, decided, but agreeable tone of 
voice, ‘* Mary, I wish you to clean such and such a 
room to-day, or such and such windows; I want 
them thoroughly washed with clean, warm water 
and soap. I hope you will be very particular with 
the corners of the sashes, &c.”” I then provide for 
her use some good cleaning and drying cloths from 
a bag kept for this purpose. While the work is 
going forward, I occasionally inspect it, making 
such suggestions as may be necessary, thus teaching 
the girl something, and at the same time showing 
her that I take particular interest in the work itself. 
I have taken down the parlor lace curtains, intend- 
ing to wash them and do them up again. I always 
attend to this matter myself, as they are quite 
handsome and I do not like to risk having them 
torn. The judgment of help is not to be relied on 
in such things, and the meshes of the lace may be 
easily torn through a little hard rubbing or too 
careless wringing. We have always been in the 
habit of soaking the curtains for two or three days 
previous to washing—changing the water (which 
should be warm) every day. It is astonishing how 
much of the dirt and yellow will be removed in this 
way, making it almost unnecessary to rub them 
much at the final washing. After coming from the 
boiling and bluing, they will be beautifully clean 
and white. I find a wringer indispensable for cur- 
tains, as it preserves the lace from breaking, and 
makes the starching process so much easier, and 
smoother in result. Many persons who have lace 
curtains for the first time are quite at a loss as to 
the proper way of getting them up when they be- 
come dirty, and many are the ludicrous attempts 
to iron them in the same way we iron those made 
of muslin. Of course the lace stretches entirely 
out of shape, and the work is abandoned in disgust. 
The proper way to finish them after starching is 
this: Prepare a large spare room by removing all 
the furniture, and sweeping and dusting the carpet 
very carefully.. Spread the curtains one -by one 
smoothly and evenly over the floor, and when all 
are done, lock the door and let them remain for a 














day or two, or until dry. They will then be ready to 
hang again in the parlors. Some persons pin them 
to the carpet, but I prefer to merely spread them. 
If there is danger of the floor or carpet soiling 
them, clean sheets may be laid down first, but I 
have never myself found this precaution necessary. 
Edward and I took dinner with Mrs. 8., yester- 
day. She is considered one of the best housckeep- 
ers in the town. Her house is delightful, and 
everything is kept scrupulously neat and clean, but 
I was much astonished at the singular manner in 
which the roast chickens were brought to the table. 
They actually stood on all fours. You laugh and 
say a chicken has but two legs, but these hapless 
creatures were allowed to use their wings for fore- 
legs, and actually rested themselves in this fashion. 
The necks, instead of being neatly pushed under 
the skin and tied, were allowed to protrude fright- 
fully. Their appearance was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. Of course it was necessary to turn them on 
their backs before the carver could cut them up. 
I have seldom found a new girl competent to dress 
poultry or game properly for the table, but after 
showing her once or twice she is able to do so 
under my superintendence. I say under my super- 
intendence, because I make it a point to see all the 
poultry prepared before my own eyes. There are 
so many little details of cleanliness to be observed 
that I prefer to do so, that we may eat with a better 
relish. The gizzard, heart, and liver, of a chicken 
intended to be roasted, should be removed eare- 
fully, cleaned, and set aside until the fowl has 
been singed and washed, With a sharp knife make 
asmall incision in the flesh of each wing. Place 
the gizzard in one and the liver and heart in the oth- 
er, bring them forward to the side of the breast, and 
pass the extremity of the wing backward in such 
a way as to turn the wing. Place one hand firmly 
on the breast, and with the other push the legs up- 
wards towards the breast and under the wings, se- 
cure all together with skewers and a little string, 
sew up the lower incision, also the skin around 
the neck.—Turkeys may be thus dressed, omit- 
ting the gizzard and liver, which would be too 
tough roasted and should be reserved to make gravy, 








Larger Yards About the House. 
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The housekeeper’s department honestly extends 
a little outside of the house, where she plies her 
industries. This is conceded in many parts of the 
country, and she reigns quite as vigorously in the 
kitchen garden, the flower border, and the front 
yard, as in the kitchen and parlor. Every shrub 
and vine about the house she has planted, and 
every available spot between the front door and the 
gate bears the mark of her taste. Alas, that where 
land is so cheap, and flowers and ornamental 
shrubs so plenty, there should so often be no room 
to plantthem! The great majority of farm-houses, 
even in the older parts of the country, stand di- 
rectly upon the highway, and there is no protection 
for anything that might be planted. In many cases 
the yard allowed is not half the size of the house, 
even where it would not encroach upon the street. 
The first step toward improvement about these 
desolate homes is a larger space inclosed for orna- 
mental purposes. The lord of the mansion often 
eares nothing about it, but the wife and mother 
does, and for the sake of her rising family she ought 
to have it. She is fairly entitled to a cheerful out- 
look from her window, a spot sacred to grass and 
flowers, where pigs and poultry do not intrude. 
The inclosure need not be expensive. Any thing 
that will turn cattle and allow the prospect of pro- 
tection to the trees and shrubs that may be planted 
will do to begin with. Much display in fencing is 
not in keeping with the usual surroundings of a 
farm-house. We want to see trees, shrubs, and 
vines, much more than in the town. Once secure the 
place for planting and the planting will be likely to 
follow. We hope to seea general movement on the 
part of our housekeepers this spring for the en- 
largement.of the yards about their houses, for the 
reason that if they do not move in it, it is not 
likely to be done—at least not very thoroughly. 








How to Put Out Clothes on Fire, 
Sa 

When clothes take fire from the upsetting of g 
lamp, or otheraccident, severe burns are made, or 
life is lost, for want of properaction. The first im. 
pulse of the burning person is to cry out in the 
fright, and to run tothe open door, which only 
fans the flame; and the bystander generally trieg 
to put out the flame with his bare hands. A little 
presence of mind will save great injury and suf. 
fering in such eases. If the blaze is but just start- 
ed, it may be subdued by falling instantly upon the 
floor and thrusting the burning part of the dress 
under the person. One standing by at such a time 
should seize a woolen blanket, shawl or cloak, or 
any woolen fabric at hand, and spreading it out 
higher than the head, run boldly to the unfortunate 
person, throw his arms about the neck and envelop 
him or her in its folds as tightly as possible. This 
instantly smothers the fire and saves the face, 
Throw the person upon the floor immediately, 
and the moment of greatest danger has past, 

If the burn is severe, « physician should be ealled 
at once, but in the mean time something may be 
done to relieve the pain. One of the most sooth- 
ing applications is a liniment made of one part of 
raw linseed oil and two of lime-water, applied on 
cotton. Inthe absence of these materials cover 
the parts freely with flour and put over a coating of 
cotton to exelude the air. Putting the burned por- 
tion in cold water affords a momentary relief, but 
interferes with the future recovery from the injury. 
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Dressing for Salads, 
Sago 

Most people relish a nice salad at this season of 
the year, and it would be still more prized if the 
needed dressing were at hand. The essential ingre- 
dients are: good cider vinegar, pure mustard, fresh 
eges, and sweet oil made of olives—not of lard, 
Begin with a teaspoonful of dry mtstard in a soup 
plate; add nearly an equal quantity of salt, a lit- 
tle vinegar, and beat to a paste; then add the yolk 
of a fresh egg, and after thoroughly rubbing and 
mingling all with a silver fork or spoon, add about 
half a tablespoonful of sweet oil, and stir until it is 
smooth. It will probably then have a shining, greasy 
look; add a few drops of vinegar, and it will, when 
stirred, at once thicken up, and lose the greasy look 
entirely. When allis smooth and uniform, add more 
oil, and again, a very little vinegar, if necessary, to 
produce the same effect. Our rule is to add as 
much oil as we can cause to be entirely taken up, 
and to stop before either the addition of more oil 
or vinegar will cease to thicken. The dressing 
should be smooth as whipped cream, and this, in- 
deed, thoroughly beaten up with the white of the 
egg or eggs, is an addition to the dressing which 
increases its delicacy and deliciousness. In a good 
salad dressing the oil loses its oiliness, but pervades 
the whole with its flavor, and while the sharpness 
of the mustard, salt, and vinegar, entirely disap- 
pear, each ingredient adds a peculiar piquancy to 
the agreeable compound, which by contrast only 
hightens the crispy freshness of the lettuce, and 
brings out its flavor. The egg may be omitted, 
and you will still have a nice dressing, if the oil is 
Lettuce, water cress, endive, and celery, 
make fine salads. Dandelion, sorrel, and some oth- 
er plants, are occasionally used. Salads are very 
appetizing, and may well have a place every day 
upon the table. Sweet dressings and cooked salads 
are not to our taste; many, however, like them. 

Recipe for Salad Dressing by Jf. 
A, M. Herr.—After every possible precaution has 
been taken by eareful picking and thorough wash- 
ing, to have the leaves free from sand or soot, I 
prepare a dressing by adding to a pint of water and 
vinegar, a tablespoonful of sour cream, a tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, a pinch of salt, and a well beaten 
egg. Then when this mixture is boiling, I pour it 
over the lettuce leaves, they having been well 
drained, and cover in a close fitting tureen, for two 
or three minutes. Ifthe lettuce is not very tender 
the dressing may be poured off, and again boiled 
and applicd. This quantity is for six persons. 


good. 
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The Restiess Eiuesbottie Fly! 
Whiz! Buzz! Buzz! a great blue-bottle fly came dash- 
ing into the open window, and blundering about the 
room where little Frank was sitting and pouting because 
he did not know what to do with himself. One would 
think he could have found play enough with all the toys 
scattered around him, or pleasure enough in the bright 
picture books that lay on the table, or work enough with 
his little spade, hoe, and wheelbarrow, which stood under 
the window outside, near the garden, to have covered his 
face with smiles and filled his heart and his eyes with 
sunshine. But there he was with a cloudy frown on his 
face, and a rainstorm of tears threatening to gather in his 
eyes, when the big blue-bottle made him forget himself 
by its loud hum and its queer freaks, Away it darted, 
and banged its head against the window pane—its brains 
would have been dashed out,ifit had any; it circled 
round and round the room, then went fumbling into 
every corner, a8 though hunting for something it could 
not find; next it came pounce upon Frank's nose, mak- 
ing him start and strike at it, but it was already away and 
beating its wings violently to brush off a cobweb in which 
it had entangled itself; luckily it was an old net, which 
the spider who made it had left, or that would have been 
the end of poor blue-bottle. ‘* What an uneasy fly you 
are,” said Frank, ‘‘ why can‘t you be quiet? Wasn't 
there enough to look at out doors, that you must come 
poking in here? Now you have done it, you silly thing,” 
he continued, as the fly, after breaking loose from the cob- 
web, and buzzing about a little, darted straight into a 
cup of dissolved gum with which Frank had been mend- 
ing his kite. It struggled to the edge, with its wings 
fastened down, its body besmeared, and in altogether a 
pitiable plight. Frank watched it a few minutes, and 
then threw it out of the window, to help itself as best it 
might. Then his uneasy feelings came on again. ‘What 
shall 1 do?’ murmured he. “I wish I had a willow 
whistle, like Ed. Jones's.” There was a nice ivory whis- 
tle in his pocket, which his cousin had given him a few 
days before. but that was not a 2vélow whistle. After 
thinking a few minutes he slowly sauntered out of the 
house and through the garden. He had a plan in his 
head now. There was a swamp not far from the house, 
where willows grew. He had been forbidden to go there, 
for the mud was deep, and the bogs gave a very insecure 
footing; but no harm wonld come of it, he thought; he 
would take care of himself, he said. He passed safely 
from one bog to another, cut a nice, smooth, willow stick, 
and returned nearly tothe firm ground without accident, 
but at the last jump his foot slipped, and down he went 
floundering in the mud. Fortunately he was able to 
crawl out, but he was a sorry figure to look at; his nice 
clothes were plastered with filth, his face smeared, and 
his hair matted together. He had a good washing and 
was put to bed by his mother on his return home, and 
there he was obliged to lie the remainder of the long day, 
thinking over what had happened. Singularly enough a 
blue-bottle fly, perhaps his old acquaintance, came buzz- 
ing into the room to sympathize with him, and perhaps 
this helped to cure him of restlessness, for he seemed 
to be almost entirely contented with the abundance 
of good things around him fora long time afterward. 


Tommiy’s Troubles. 
WRITTEN FOR THE AGRICULTURIST BY SARAH E. DONMALL. 


With a scowl upon his face, and tears in his eyes, Tom- 
my sat in a chair, rocking to and fro in avery violent 
manner, The old chaircreaked and creaked, and seemed 
to have half a mind to throw him backwards. 

Just then Aunt Lottie came into the room, and with 
much surprise asked him what was the matter. ‘“ Oh!” 
said Tommy with a groan, ‘‘I have so much trouble!” 
“Trouble !*’ repeated Aunt Lottie, ‘what in the world 
should trouble you?” “ Well,” said Tommy, ‘in the first 
place, I have lost my knife, and that troubles me. And 
my old Seabright hen that is setting, keeps jumping on 
and off her nest, and I don’t believe she will hatch a 
chicken, Now, I think these are troubles enough for any 
body.” And the old chair creaked, and creaked again, 
while the tears ran down Tommy’s cheeks faster than ever. 

“Let me tell you how to get rid of these troubles,” 
Aunt Lottie gently replied. ‘* In the first place, the loss 
of your knife can be replaced, although it may take all 
your money to buy another; yet this will teach you to be 
more careful in future, and also to remember, that many 
of our troubles come upon us through our own careless- 
hess, Now, suppose, by some accident one of youreyes 
had been put out, or you had lost both legs, like the poor 
soldier we saw in the hospital ; then you would be obliged 
to sit in a chair, week after weck, and no amount of 
money could replace them.” ‘Oh dear! exclaimed 
Tommy, “I would rather lose my knife than my legs 
any day.” ‘“ But how are you going to get over the 


in future and stay at home, and then you will have had all 
this worry for nothing; and if she should not hatch a 
chicken, you cannot help it. She may set again ina few 
weeks, behave like a good, sensible mother, and hatch as 
many chickens as you desire. So never be discouraged ; 
but always try to believe that whatever happens is for 
the best. If we could really make ourselves believe this, 
we should never be very unhappy about anything.” 

**Ah !”? exclaimed Tommy, ‘you can never persuade 
me that it will be for the best, if my old Seabright leaves 
her eggs.” ‘* Perhaps I cannot,” replicd Aunt Lottic, 
“yet it may be for the best, in spite of your unbelief. I 
remember once reading of a lady who had a necklace 
stolen from her, and it was the means of not only making 
her very happy, but many others also; and if you would 
like to hear it I will tell you the story. 


‘In an eastern country there lived a king, whose name — 


was Ismail Saminee, * He, with his army, had laid siege 
to and taken the city of Herat. Ismail had promised the 
inhabitants that he would not destroy the city or take 
their money from them, as he was a pious, just man, and 
would not do anything to oppress them. His soldiers, 
being in very great need of money, clamorously demand- 
ed that he should levy a tax on the city, but Ismail re- 
fused, and lest he should be tempted to violate his word, 
ordered his army to march away, and encamp a long 
distance from Herat, One day a vulture, hovering over 
the tents, espied a ruby necklace, that belonged to one of 
Ismail’s ladies. Mistaking the redness of the stones for 
meat, he made a swoop at it, and carried it off. The flight 
of the vulture was watched, and he was seen to deposit 
itin a dry well, and this being searched, the jewel was 
recovered, together with several boxes containing great 
treasures, that had been hidden there by a robber. 

“With this money Ismail satisfied his soldiers, who no 
doubt had thought themselves very ill used, just as you 
feel in not having your own way; and the lady must have 
felt quite as sorry to see the vulture carry off her neck- 
lace as you did to lose your knife. But you sce it all 
happened for the best, as it was the means of more than 
supplying all the wants of Ismail’s army, and the lady 
gaining more jewels than she supposed she had lost.” 

** Well!’ said Tommy, rubbing his eyes, ‘I think I 
feel better, Aunt Lottie, and when I have any more 
troubles, will try to remember what you have told me;” 
and the scow! disappeared from his features, and the old 
chair was not heard to creak any more for a long time. 





The Chin Fever. 


This affection is usually prevalent among buys from 
fifteen to eighteen years old. You don’t know what the 
chin fever is perhaps. The first symptoms are a frequent 
inclination to pass the hand over the chin, sometimes 
over the upper lip. The gnfferer has an expression as 
though impatiently expecting something, which delayed 
in coming. He will frequently gaze carefylly into the 
looking glass,as though it were the mirror of fortune. 
As the trouble increases the afflicted boy may be seen 
stealing away to some retired place and striving to geta 
little ease by applying strong soapsuds to his face; so 
anxious is he sometimes to get rid of his trouble that he 
has been seen to threaten to cut his throat with his 
father’s razor. As usual, the quack medicine dealers take 
advantage of persons in such trouble, and advertise com- 
pounds warranted to cure the worst cases in from three 
to six weeks; but their applications only aggravate the 
symptoms, and cause more frequent turnings to the glass 
and more violent manipulation of the face. It is a relief 
to know that this trouble is not fatal, and disappears 
gradually as the beard grows, though we have known 
cases where some of the symptoms, especially passing the 
hand affectionately over the face, have remained through 
life. The best treatment for the patient, perhaps, is to 
let him alone, as advice in such cases usually aggravates 
the complaint. If any, however, should really wish to 
know what to do with the beard when it first appears, we 
answer, let it alone until it becomes unsightly, then trim 
it. Too early and frequent shaving will make it trouble- 
some in after years; if not abused by continuous cut- 
ting it will be more likely to remain soft and silky. 


Potatoes a Great Luxury. 





Onur friend, Mr. B. K. Bliss, the welkknown seedsman, 
relates the following: Last fall a gentleman of Spring- 
field, evidently a man of good taste, described to Mr. 
Bliss some potatoes he had raised, greatly praised their 
excellent qualities, and told Mr. B. that he ought to try 
and procure a quantity to sell for seed, promising to send 
him some totest. Nothing more was said on the subject, 


however, until this spring, when the gentleman informed 
Mr. B. that the potatoes were so very fine, his family had 
used them all during the winter,and he regretted not 
being able to furnish any, as he had intended. Shortly 





trouble about the old hen?” asked Tommy. ‘Oh very 





after this the gentleman received a note from the man 


kind, as they were the celebrated Early Rose variety, 
which Mr. Bliss, the seedsman, was then selling at one 
dollar per pound. The gentleman, who had not before 
knowr the namo of his favorite potato, felt that he had 
been rather extravagant in indulging in so costly a luxury . 
however, he made the best of it, and enjoyed the practi- 
cal joke which had been perpetrated at his own expense. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following is the answer to the puzzle in the April 
number, page 149: Truth, honesty, and industry, go 
hand in hand with, peace and prosperity....The follow- 
ing have sent correct answers to some of the puzzles 
published in previous numbers: L. M. Wright, John 
King, Theodore Ascherfold, F. W. Kisque, J. M. Rodkey, 
A. Langdon Root, George M. Dell, niwan R. Crafts, 
Willie Cundell, F. C. Marion, John Ed, John Austin, E. 
B. Dawson, Henry E. Nelson, Mary C. Woodward, J. H. 
Brush, W. J. Bowman, Chas. B, Kellogg, J. F. Tilling- 
hast, J. D. Odell, Carrie E. Safford, Wm. A. Smith, Wm. 
K. Aurandt, A. J. Tucker. A. J. Underhill, Walter Helms; 
Lizzie Surface, Willie W. Rupert, Mrs. C. P. Norton, 
Jennie Flora White, C. V. Bradley, F. W. Griswold, L. 
F. Irwin, Alfred Woolley, Sarah Moriety, Melliah J. Dog- 
gel, A. N. Daniels, Frances H. Englebert, N. Jennie Fain, 
‘Hoosier,’ Wilson K, Hasbrouck, Oscar W. Baker, 
Mina M. Walker, Wylie McMorran, George F, Bearsom, 
E. J. Bushnell, James Rose, J. Van Winkle, W. F. Gale, 
Jas. A. Greason, Chas. Hasbrouck, Wm. Brockway, Mary 
Wilkinson, David McNeil, Alice Clemens, Effie Belle 
Ludlow, Daniel W. Leitzel, C. G. Holloway, Addie and 
Frank Ferris, Geo. B. Stocam, Wm. R. Potter, Wm. B. 
Davis, Cornelia E. Hardisty, Ebenezer J. Bridge, B. G. 
Whittemore, Charles Weber, Lorin Morrison, Bridge- 
water, Wm. Reynolds, H. Nicholay, Sandford Horton, 
Hattic E. Hawley, Horace Cook, J. E. Witteree, J. H.7. 
Bigler, A. K. Percel, H. L. Bailey, Charles A. Newhall, 
Annie La Fetra, Berteanx Martincourt, C. G. Osgood, 
Helen M. R. Anderson, Lizzie Smith, “*L.,” Mrs. J. 
McCarkey, Robert Boyes, Gilbert L. Johnson, Willard 
C. Cornell, Wm. Tf. Herbert, W. H. Young, E. W. Par- 
sons, “N. P.L.,” F. E. Chadwick, J. P. Clark, J. Hen 
Jones, John Dame, Harvey N. Farley, W. M. Lucas, “ H. 
8., Jr.,” F. W. Downs. 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 
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No, 304, Jilustrated Rebus,—For those who talk much. 
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No. 805, Puzzle Picture.—A descriptive name which has 
sometimes been given to the people of the United States, 








What metal is this man? 
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What this cat has to complai 
will be pleasant for our young friends 
ter in the home circle. Perhaps rats are scarce in th 
barn where this singular meeting is held, and the chief of 
the family is advising some of the younger ones to emi- 
grate. Perhaps he has found some good text in the Ag7i- 
culturist,and is ex-pounding wpon it. More likely he is 
arestless, hungry wanderer, who wants to stir up conten- | 
tion among the sieek, well-fed community, that he may | 
profit by their quarrels: two of his audience are already 
snarling over their supper. If this be the case,he was | 
probably bronght up by some low politician, and | 
learned from him one of the common tricks of the trade. | 

' 
| 


to discuss t 





We cannot tell from his looks whether he is a Republican, 
a Democratic, or a Woman’s Rights cat. We leave our 
readers to make their own guesses on these and all other 
points, and thys haye their own fun over the picture. 





Only a Little Sunbeam. 


A beam from the setting sun darted swiftly through the 
air, glanced through the window pane, and made a golden 
spot upon the carpet where a child was sitting, The lit- 
tle one had been peevish and fretful, and his mother was 
weary with trying to soothe him. But as he saw the 
bright sunbeam and streve to grasp it with tiny fingers, 
he looked up with a smile, as though the light had enter- 
ed his own heart and shone forth from his face. In an 
instant the mother’s heart responded with gladness, and, 
pressing the babe to her breast, she covered it with kiss- 
es, Just then the father looked in, All day he had been 
harassed by business cares ; many things had gone wrong, 
debtors had disappointed him, some of his workmen had 
been unfaithful, and a gloomy frown rested upon his 
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brow. But the light of the sunbeam which had cheered 
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iN THS 
1° mM 1 clouds ¢ iis sad face, and 
1 nved byt hing sleep gave 
him new v'sorand a kinder heart for his work on the 
following day. The poor newsboy to whom he gave an 


extra price for his morning paper felt some of the warmth 
which the sunbeam had imparted ; an unfortunate debtor 
wondered at the change which a single night had made, 
when his account was so arranged that it should not crush 
him; and the clerks declared it a pleasure to work when 
their employer was so cheerful. “$0 the little sunbeam 
was not lost, although it shone but for a moment. 


Poor Taste. 


‘“* What's the price of butter ?"—We overheard this in- 
quiry a few days ago at one of our city markets, and 
turned to look at the speaker. She was expensively 
dressed, and took no pains to conceal half a dozen showy 
and probably expensive rings upon her fingers. The 
dealer of course showed hera good article, at sixty cents 
per pound. ‘Got any cheaper?’ asked the woman. (A 
lady would have said ‘* Have you,” instead of got.) Sam- 
ples were shown at fifty-five cents, then at forty-five, and 
finally the lowest priced article at forty cents. It was very 
powerful buttér—a sniff of it left an unpleasant memory 
for a week—but it suited the customer, and she purchased 
several pounds—perhaps to feed the sufferers at a cheap 
boarding house, perhaps for the servants in her kitchen. 
We couldn't help thinking of those rings and that butter. 





A few days ago, the agent of an accident insur- 
ance company entered a smoking-car on a Western rail- 
road-train, and approaching an exceedingly gruff old man, 
asked him if he did not want to “take out a policy.” 
He was told to get out with his policy, and passed on. 
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After riding about half an hour, an accident occurred to 
the train, and the smoking-car ran over the sleepers, 
causing much consternation among the passengers. The 
old man jumped up, and, seizing a hook at the side of the 
car to steady himself, called out, ‘‘ Where is that insur- 
ance-man?’’ The question caused a roar of laughter 
among the passengers, who for the time forgot the danger. 





What it Cost. 


A gentleman in business in this city has for years made 
a practice, which is common with many, of inviting his 
customers and friends out to ‘‘ take a drink” or a cigar. 
A friend endeavored to convince him that he was spend- 
ing too much in this way, aside from other and _ stronget 
objections to the practice. The gentleman insisted that 
the cost was a mere trifle, but to make sure of it he 
adopted the following plan: Each time he spent any 
thing for this purpose, he deposited an equal amount in 
a box in his safe, keeping noaccount of it. At the end 
of three months he counted this deposit, and found there, 
to his astonishment, over three hundred dollars. The 
friend who related the incident to us said he had just left 
the surprised man, who wasstill looking at the pile of 
bills and thinking deeply. Perhaps he was reckoning 
the amount of comfort and pleasure the sum would have 
brought to the home circle, if properly used, or how it 
would have helped in taking up some note when he was 
“short.” Probably he has received some new ideas which 
will do him much good, and not injure his customers. 





Wear your learning, like your watch, in a private 
pocket, and don’t pull it out to show that you have one; 
but if you are asked what o'clock it is, be ready to tell it. 
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P: YPARISL AN HONORS. —We submit the 
following to our res iders. Comment is unnecessary: 

“Atthe Paris Universal Exposition, Messrs. WHEELER & 
WILson, 625 Broadway, received the Gold Medal, and the 
only one, aw: irded for the most perfect Sewing-Machine 
and Button-hole Machine exhibited. 

J. C. DERBY, New York. 
U. S. General Agent for the Exposition.” 

“The ONLY GOLD MEDAL for the manufacture and PER- 

SEWING-MACHINES and BUTTON-HOLE Ma- 


FECTION OF 
awarded to Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON, of 


CHINES Was 

New York. 
HENRY F. Q. D'ALIGNY, 

Member of International Jury and Reporter of same.” 


THE BEST INVES MENT 
a Farmer can make is to subscribe for 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
It pays larger and mare ertain 


DENDS 
than any 





RAILEO AD STOCK, 
ie STOCK, 
ANAL STOC 
BR Ibo STOCK 
On TU RNPIKE 
OR MILL SHARES. 
Each nunber will tell him not only how to make money, 
but how to keep it and use it to his greatest advantage, so 
ag to promote 
iIS OWN ey ORT, 
HIS FAMILY’S COMFORT, 
HIS NEIGHBORS’ COMFORT, 


OF HIS LIVE STOCK, 
—— and the general 


and insure the 
WELFARE 
the Preservation of M: oe 8 - 
rospe 
HIS FAR tt AND YOu SEHOLD. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 





DAILY TRIBUNE, Mail Subscribers, $10 per annum. 
SEMI- bal KLY I'RIBUNE, Mail Subscribers, $4 per annum. 
Kive copies or over, $3 each ; 16 copies, $45. 


WEEKLY TRIBUNF, Mail cribers, $2 per annum. 
5 copies, $9; lie vores s, $15; 21 copies, to one address, 













$25; 21 copies, to names of subscribers, $27; 51 copies, 
to one address, $50; 51 copies, to names of ‘subscribers, $: 
ADVERTISING RATES. 


DAILY TRIBUNE, 25¢., 30c., 40c., 60c,, and $1 per line. 
SemMi-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 25and 50 cents per line. 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE, $1.50 and $2 per line. 
According to position in the paper, 
Terms, cash in advance. 
Address, THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
ERALD OF HEALTH,.—Don’t fail 
to get this Magazine for 1868. See full programme in 
March No. of the Agriculturist. Remember that we give to 
each subscriber who sends 25 cents extra a beautiful Steel 
engraving of Lincoln at Home, 19x24-inches, or one of Gen. 
Grant, samesize, both beautiful ornaments, Also, a Wheeler 
& Wilson Sewing Machine worth $55, for 830 subscribers and 
$60. $2.00 a year; 20 cents a number. MILLER, WOOD & 
CO., 15 Laight-st., New York. 


PATENT OFFICES. 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent are advised 
to counsel with MUNN & CO., Editors of the Scientific Amer- 
fcan, Who have prosecuted ¢ laims before the Patent Ottice 

















tor over Twenty Years. Their American and European 
Patent Agency is the most extensive in the world. Charges 
less than any other reliable agency. A Pamphlet containing 


full instructions to inventors is sent gratis, 

te A handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 Mechani- 
cal engr avings, and the United States Census by Counties, 
with Hints and Receipts tor Mechanics, mailed on receipt of 


2 cents, Address 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
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and for 
Tue Goon, THe Trug anv THR BravtiFvy.” 


Little Corporal) 


Is acknowleds Get : by Press and People almost univer- 
Bally to be ° BEST PAPER for Boys anp 
GIRLS ever published in this PRG 

It is edited by AL : RE DL. SEWELI 
MILY HU NTING ON MILLER. 


Vi olur mes begin ea rJanuary. Back Nos. supplied. 
erms, One Doll Sample copy ten cents. 


GREAT INDI : “MENTS rab offered to those 


wish to raise clut 
Address, AL It R ED L. SEWEL i. “Publisher, 
fi Cnc. NICAG Dy Tite 


cA A GOOD THING.’—“ HOW TO GET IT.”— 

Would you know what you can do best? What 
calling or pursuit to followin life? And how to make the 
most ot yourself? Read the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. It 
has a very large ¢ rh ulation, is pee in its 47th vol.; and only 
$3 year. The Journal and_Agriculturist, $3. 50. Address 
8. R. WEL LS, or ORANGE JUDD & CO., New York. 


























NEWC L ASS IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY 
Is forming. yr Circular with full particulars address, 
with stamp, “ P uk ENOLOGICAL JOURNAL,” New York, 


SPORT. ‘FOR OLD AND YOUNG !—The Sensi- 
tive Fish amuse thousands! Sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents and stam 
. J. PHIL LPS. Pr Providence, R. I. 
_You never saw so great acur iosity. 
QPENCI LL tools and stock, cheapest and best. 
METCALF & SON, 101 Union-st., Boston, Mass. 











WANTED IN BUYING. 
WANTED IN SELLING. 





Shaler’s Family Scales 


Are — to meet agreat want in everyday life. They are 
especially designed for the use of families in town or farmers 
= pened country, and are equally well adapted for all ordina- 

7 pet oses of weigh ing. The SHALER FAMILY SCALES 
RI E INDISPENSABLE TO THE HOUSEWIFE. They are 
used without weights; the pounds and ounces of any sub- 
stance placed in the pan are instantly and accurately indi- 
cated upon the dial, as plainly as the hours and minutes are 
shown upon the face of a clock. Upward of two years’ con- 
stant use has proved their entire ACCURACY and DURA- 
BILITY. ‘Three sizes are now offered as follows: 


To weigh 4 OS COTE Pe DUCO ss ss cnkcsccestseed $3.50 
To weigh % oz. to 25 fb, WME ccadcacsanevercos 4.50 
To weigh 1 02. to 60 B, price......cicccccscccce 6.50 


Thorough Canvassers wanted in every town and county in 
the United States and Canadas, to whom exclusive right of 
territory will be given. Liberal discounts made. Nothing 
so well adapted to the purpose has ever before been offered, 
and they meet with ready sale. Agents are making from $10 
to $50 per day. Samples sent on receipt of price. Orders 
from foreign countries ere 1. 

Manufactured by J. W. NASH & CO.,18 Howard-st., 
Haven, Conn., trom ah lace all goods are shipped. 

Address BUSHNELL, General Agent, 

No. 32 Courtlandt- st.. New York, 


New: 








THE UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER 


IMPROVED WITH 


Rowell’s Patent Double Gear, 


and the New Clasp Extension. The only Wringer having 
the Patent STOP, without which Cog-Wheels fly out of 
gear, and are of no use when most needed in wringing large 
articles. 

Canvassers and the trade West supplied from our Depots 
in Chicago and St. Louis. 

Large discounts to the trade — The celebrated 


Doty ‘Washing Machine sold gies, 
BR WRING, General Agent, 
Wringers of all kinds er “3 Cortlandt-st., New York. 


COLGATE & COS 
AROMATIC 
VEGETABLE 
SOAP, 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate Skin 
of Females and Infants. 





Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet 
Articles. 


PRINCE & COS. | 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS | 
AND MELODEONS. 





Forty thou sand arenow inuse 
BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO, ILL. 





5 MORE AGENTS WANTED immediately to 
sell the improved “SILVERS’ PASerE BROOM.” 
Prices reduced. Sample by mail, pre-paid, $1.25. For full 
perticstazs see April Agriciulturist, and send for "iNustrated 
irculars to & 
207 Fulton-st., New York. 


DR. DIO LEWIS’S Training School, for 
Teachers of the New Gymnastics, Boston, Mass. Next 
Session opens July 1st, 1868. Send fer full Cireulars. 








American ‘Waltham Watches. 


THE BEST! THE CHEAPEST! 


Recommended by Railroad Conductors, Engineers, and 
Expressmen, as superior to all others for steadiness, strength, 
accuracy, and durability. 

Unscrupuleus Dealers occasionally sell a worthless Swiss 
imitation. To avoid imposition, buyers should always de- 
mand a certificate of genuineness. 


For sale by all respectable dealers, 
Ask for a Waltham Watch, and take no other. 
IT IS THE BEST. IT IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Cc. eo D. 
ANERICAN (WALTHAM) WATCHES. 


Now universally acknowledged the Best and Cheapest 
Watch in the WORLD. 


I will send to any address by Express a genuine WAL- 
THAM WATCH, Chronometer Balance, Extra Jeweled, and 
in fine Silver Case, for $825, to be paid on delivery, accom- 
panied with certificate of American Watch Company, guar- 
anteeing it to be in all respects as represented. The buyer 
to have privilege of examination in the possession of Ex- 
press Company. The purchaser is reminded that the price 
named is only a small advance on that asked for the bogus 
watch of unknown make, of no real value and dear at any 
price, and manufactured only for the purposes of fraud and 
deception, necessarily sold under fictitious names, and in 
such manner that the real swindler’s name continues wholly 
unknown, and @nsequently redress becomes impossible. 

Name and address must be distinctly written. Buyer to 
pay Express charge. Address 

EUGENE BADGELEY, No. 157 Fulton-st., New York 


PRICES REDUCED 
For Woodruff’s Improved Portable 


BAROMETERS. 


$10, $15, $18, $25. 


Agents wanted. — for Circulars 
HARLES W ILDER, Peterboro, N. H. 


NEW METHOD of 
’ WASHING CLOTHES with- 
out LABOR.—The_ Automatic 
y Clothes Washer and Boiler. Rev. 
M. W. STAPLES, Inventor and 
Patentee, This Boiler is self-act- 
ing, and dispenses with labor and 
the wear of clothes. The hot suds 
) f and steam L. the action of heat. 
. — are — upon and forced 
TRADE MARK. Canteen the clothes, (at the rate of nearly 
300 gallons in 20 minutes), cleansing them erfectly without 
rubbing. It has been thoroughly tested anc pronounced un- 
equaled as a clothes washer, 
0.8, medium size, will fit any Stove or Range, Price $10. 
Good canvassers and Agents wanted for every town in 
Eastern and Middle States. A splendid opening for enter- 
prising men, On receipt of Lek : sample Boilers sent to any 
address. Send stamp for Circt 
AUTOMATIC CLOTHES ¥ "ASHER & BOILER CO. 
P. O. Box 6858, General Agency, No. 19 Cortlandtat., N. ¥. 
ee State and County | Rights for Sale. 


To Dealers and Large Planters. 


Encouraged by the greatly increased demand for our 
Vines and Plants, we are growing an immense stock of 
the best quality for Fall Sales, which we will furnish on 
most favorable terms. Our manner of growing stock ena- 
bles us to meet the requirements of dealers in the early fall. 
Parties interested would do well to correspond with us at 
once. Our stock includes Grape Vines, Strawberry, 
Raspberry, and Blackberry Plants; Gooseberry 
and Currant Bushes of every desirable variety. 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ONE OUNCE OF GOLD. 


wi be given for every ounce of adulteration found in 
“B. T. BaBBirt’s Lion Correx.” This Coffee is roasted, 
pt and sealed hermetically under letters patent from 
the “United States Government.” All the “ Aroma” is 
saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. 
Every family sliould use it, as it is filteen to twenty per cent 
stronger than other pure “Coffee.” For sale everywhere, 
If your grocer does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it 
tor you, send your orders direct to the factory. 

B, T. BABBITT, 


72 and 74 Washington-street, 



































Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
York. 


New 





Waterman’s Patent Cast Iron Roll Pans 


For baking French Rolls, Gems, Pop Overs, Corn Bread, 
etc. The best article in use; see e ‘ditorial notice page 25 in 
Jan, No. of Agriculturist, Manufactured and for sale by the 
owners of said patent, RUSSELL & ERWIN MAN’F’'G CO., 
New Britain, Conn, and at their warehouses in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and San Iranciscg. 

Inquire for Waterman’s Patent Bake Pans. Recipes fur. 
nished with the pans. 

Dealers please send for Illustrated Circulars, 


SECRET SAFES, 


Secure against Fire and Thieves, for the safe keeping or a. 
uable papers, jewels, etc. Unprotected women, feeble men, 
families living in lone ly places, and all others, should secure 
their valuables - i Safes. Send for circular, Agents 
wanted. For sale 
SECRET sare COMPANY, No. 254 Proshwey, 
Opposite City Hall, New York. 
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Coss of We 


SION OF WO 
1867. 


Walter A. Wood's “Prize” Mowers and Reapers 
ARE TAKING THE LEAD. 


Triumphant at the Paris Universal Exposition, 1867. Two Grand Gold Medals and the Decoration of the “Cross of the 
Legion of Honor” conferred by His Majesty, Emperor Napoleon, upon the inventor, WALTER A. WOOD. 
First Prize—GoLp MepaL—at Great National Field Trial held at Auburn, N. Y., in 1865. 
First Prize at Grand State Trial held at Rochester, Minn., August 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 1867. 
Together with over 150 first prizes in other contests. 
Over 90,000 manufactured are now in te in Europe and America. The demand in 1867 greater than the supply. 
Increasing demand with increased facilities for manufacttring for the coming season, 1868, 

WOOD'S “PRIZE” MGWER, retaining all its popular advantages, is improved by valuable additions. 
WOOD'S SELF-RAKING REAPER, easily managed, of light draft, is the ‘ Victor of Every Contest,” and 
forins, with the new Mowing Attachment, the most perfect combined machine in use, 

WOOD'S HAND-RAKING REAPER, readily changed from Reaper to Mower, and vice versa, recom- 
mends itself. 

HAINE’S ILLINOIS HARVESTER, especially adapted for the West, is made of good materials, and 
gives satisfaction. 

Manufactured by the 

WALTER A. WOOD MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE CO., 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
) New York City, 49 Courtlandt strect, P. O. Box 595.......... C. R. SKINNER, Agent. 




















g 
BRANCH OFFICES : Mag fie bhggedres WHITMAN. Ae 
. Chicago, IL. 206 Lake street. .... 0... cecee seen eee eee cere eeeees HITMAN, Agent. 
G AND gf Alexandria, Va........ SRO NE SCOPE RE LE DF .T. SKINNER & CO., Agents. 
ENERAL SALESROOMS. j \jadison, Wis...) |... sade hae cesepcwrbeunbaaberheneeres M. E. FULLER & CO., Agents. 


Foreign Office, 77 Upper Tuames Sr., LonDoN, ENG. : 
SEVD FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FOR 1868. 





CLIPPER MOWER & REAPER. THE EUREKA MOWER. 


THE GREAT DIRECT DRAFT MACHINE. 
IT HAS LESS DRAFT. IT MOWS FASTER. 
DOES NEATER AND BETTER WORK. 
Ts handled easier. and is in every way superior to side draft 
machines. Manufactured by WILBER, STEVENS & CO., 
Send for Illustrated Circular. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
y JARNER’S SULKY REVOLVING RAKE 
was illustrated in the Report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture as “the best according to my idea of Horse- 
Rakes,” and “superior to any other in use.” Send for De- 
scriptive Cirenlar, 
BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Manufacturers of Cook's Evaporator and Victor Cane Mill, 
and standard Agricultural Machinery. 

















New York State Agricultural Works. 
Established 


1830. 





This CELEBRATED and UNEQUALED machine is manufac- 
tured by The Clipper Mower & Reaper Company, 
at their Works at Yonkers, N. Y.. where they have unsur- 
passed facilities for the business. The Machine needs no en- 
comium. Farmers throughout all sections of the country 
who have used it. are ready and willing to testify toits great- 
ly superior qualities for all work, combining, as it does, more 
points of excellence than any machine yet made. 

Its principal characteristics are:—StMPLICITY OF Con- 
STRUCTION, DURABILITY, Kast OF Darr, PORTABILITY 
AND COMPLETENESS OF FINisii IN ALL ITs Parts. 

These Machines are made of Four Sizes, to meet the 
wants of any farmer, as follows: 

No. 1, One-Horse machine (30 in. Wheel,) 34 feet Swath. 
This Machine took the First Premium & Gold 

Medal. at the Great Trial at Auburn, N.Y., July 1866, and 

is the only practical One-Horse Machine in 








Mannfacturers of Wheeler’s Patent Railway Horse Pow- 
erg and Threshers and Cleaners, Lever Powers of the most 
approved kinds. Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Wood Saw- 
ing Machines, Shingle and Heading Machines, Horse Pitch- 
forks. The Atlantic Cotton Gin and Condenser, (Saw made 
without filing.) ete., ete. Also dealers in the most approved 
Agricultural Implements. Our machines cannot be excel- 
led if equalled by any in the market, and we guarantee them 
fuily as represented. Address, 

WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Albany, N. Y. 


Tilustrated Circulars and Price Lists sent on application. 


BUY THE BEST !! 
The Best are the Cheapest! 
BUY PARTRIDGE FORKS!! 
The First_and Ettgehost Prize, 
A SILVER MEDAL, 
Was awarded PARTRIDGE FORKS at the PARIS EXPO- 
SITION, 1867. For sale by all the principal Agricultural 
and Hardware Stores. 


SHOUWAY & COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Hay, Manure and Spading Forks, Garden 
takes and Potato Diggers, at the 


arket. 
No. 2, Two-Horse (light) 89 in. wheel, 4 feet Swath. 
No. “ (medium) 32 in. wheel, 44% feet Swath, 
No. 4, a6 (arge) 35 in. wheel, 4% and 3 feet Swath, 
Made also as a Combined Mower and Reaper. 
Address THE CLIPPER MOWER & REAPER CO., 
Nos. 12 & 14 Cliff-st., New York City. 


The American Hay Tedder. 
THE BEST and only perfect machine ever invented for 
Turning or Tedding Hay. 

Hay cut, cured, and stored in the Barn in One Day!! 
THE QUALITY OF TITE HAY CROP VERY MUCH 
INCREASED. 

Very Great Ease of Draft. 

It is very LIGHT, and so SIMPLE and DURABLE that it 
CANNOT GET OUT OF REPAIR. 

BURT’S SELF-ADJUSTING 


HORSE HAY RAKE, 


MORE SIMPLE, MORE DURABLE, AND EASIER OF OPERATION takes 
than any other HORSE RAKE in the Market. PARTRIDGE FORK WORKS, LEomMINsTER, Mass. 


MADE ONLY BY TENCIL PLATES.—Price, free by mail, 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, wrt Ink and brush: Roman. 50cts.: Italic, 65 a Wri- 


Re $ ting, 75 cts.: Old English, $1; Fine Roman, very neat, cut 
Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass., and 53 Beekman-st., New York. / with dies making smaller letters than any other set in the U. 


Send for Illuminated Circular. 8.,7 Agents wanted, H. OSBORN, South Danvers, Mass. 
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PLANT SORGHUM, 








Youngman’s Patent Sorghum Evaporator 
and Refiner removes all of the dis- 
agreeable Sorghum Flavor. 


IT IS THE ONLY PERFECT EVAPORATOR, 

The proprietors of the above Evaporator call the atten. 
tion of the public to the superior merits of this invention, 
They claim that it is the best machine for making sorghum 
syrup and sugar, maple sugar, beet sugar, and other sim- 
ilar products. 


It has the following Excellencies, viz.: 


Excellencies.—1. It is the cheapest Evaporator ever 
made, requiring no arch, brick work, or other expenses after 
it leaves the manufacturer's hand. Any person who can 
afford to buy a lumber wagon, can buy one of these Evap- 
orators. 

2. It will do more evaporating, and with less fuel, in a 
day, than any other Evaporator, with the same capacity of 
pan. 

8. It will make better syrup from sorghum cane juice than 
any other Evaporator invented, removing, as it does, all of 
the well-known disagreeable sorghum flavor, 

4. It is remarkably easy to manage, as by a wellearranged 
system of dampers, the heat can be graduated to any de 
gree under the pans, instantly. One inan can work the 
Evaporator—with ease, 

6. Itis portable, and may be lifted into a wagon by two 
or three men, without difliculty, and hence can be trang 
ported from farm to farm, or from fleld to field, with the 
greatest facility. 

The foregoing are points of excellence which sorghum 
growers will appreciate, and in support of them we append 
the following high testimony. 

Testimony.—“* * The great objection to the use of 
sorghum syrup has heretofore heen its characteristic un- 
pleasant flavor. But this flavor scemed to be entirely re. 
moved by your process, and the syrup assimilated in taste to 
the best sugar-house syrup, * *"—Zetter from Hon. Isaac 
Newton, Commissioner of Agricuiture, dated May sd, 1867. 

“* * Youngman’s Evaporator now stands without a sue. 
cessful rival. It has been approved by the most reliable 
authorities, and seems to be almost a national blessing, * # 
From the finishing pan the svrnp flows in a continuons 
stream, perfectly purified and refined from all mucilaginous, 
gummy, and objectionable substances, and equal to the best 
of refined syrups. It isthenin the best possible state for 
granulation, being entirely freed from glucose. This Evap- 
orator is very light and portable.as it can he easily lifted 
into a lumber wagon and conveyed from place to place, 
The capacity of the machine is from cight to ten gallons 
per honr, and the consumption of wood is no more than an 
old-fashioned box stove."—Extract fromarticleon Improved 
Farm Implements in the Agricultural Report of the Patent 
Office for the year 1866. i 

“* * From the last pan, called ‘the finisher,’ the liquid 
comes out a most delicious syrup, pure as red-clover honey, 
and as free from the disagreeable vezetable taste as maple 
syrup. * * * This machine has every excellent characteri-<ue 
to recommend it. Every part is most efficient, and one man 
can make one hundred hee of syrupin one day with a 
small quantity of fuel. Jtis compact, willlast almost a Hfe- 
time with proper care,and can be employed for making 
maple sugar, or maple syrup, or beet sugar, qnite as satis: 
factorily as it can be used when making sorghum syrup. **" 
—Agriculiural Editor New York Times, Weekly Edition, 
Sept. 19. 1867. 

“The Committee appointed by the Farmers’ Clnb to ex- 
amine Youngman’s Evaporator desire to report that the 
went to Baltimore and there supervised an experiment with 
the above-named Evaporator; and it aflords them satisfac. 
tion to report to the American Institute, that the operation 
of this new Evaporator exceeded their highest expectation, 
* * The Committee were also well pleased with its portabil- 
ity. * * * The small quantity of fuel required to make fifty 
gallons of syrup is also an economical item, * * * The 
great simplicity and durability of every part of this device 
constitute another point of pre-eminent importance in the 
estimation of the Committee, * * *"—Lertracts from report 
of Committee of Furmers’ Clubof American Institute to 
meeting of Club held in October, 1867. 

“T planted about three-fourths of an acre of cane, which 
was manufactured by Youngmen’s Evaporator. The cane 
was only of medium qnality. The product was 128 gallonsof 
syrup ; two loads of fodder, equal to the best timotby hay, 
and a full two-horse load of seed, which for eatile feed is 
not excelled. The quality of the best syrup is equal to the 
best syrup of commerce, while the inferior is equal to the 
best baking molasses,”"—Fen. Joseph Sterens, Jersey Shore,Pd. 

Success.—Although this Evaporator has just been intro- 
duced, it has already taken the first premitim at six State 
Fairs, and has taken the first premium over cvery other 
Evaporator wherever exhibited. 

Premiums.—During the year 1868 the proprictors of 
this Evaporator for the purpose of inducing a wide-spread 
trial of its merits, will present to every purchaser the fol- 
lowing three articles as a premium, viz.: A beautiful Silver: 
Plated Cake-Basket, Silver-Plated Syrup Cup, and Silver: 
Plated Butter-Dish. All of these ariicles are substantially 
made and of elegant design. They will be sent with the 
Evaporator securely packed, free of charge. to every pur- 
chaser on receipt of the price of the Evaporator. here 
Evaporators are sent, price to be paid on delivery. These 

remiums will be sent as soon as the undersigned are ine 
ormed that the Evaporators have been paid tor, 

Price.—The price of the Evaporator complete is $200. 
It will be_sent to any address on receipt of the price. A 
draft on New York City to the order of the General Agents, 
or on Baltimore, to the order of the manufacturers, is the 

best method of payment. Machines will also be sent to 
a oe price to oe ee delivery, on receipt of 
satisfactory assurances by the undersigned of " - 
bility of the parties ordering, os Soe ee 

Full and explicit directions sent with each Evaporator. 

Syrup made on this Evaporator is worth from twenty-five 
to fifty cents per gallon more than that made on any other. 

For further information or Evaporators, address 

wn General Agents, 
fulton St. New York Cit 

Or, BARTLETT, ROBBINS & CO... Manufacturer 
Baltimore, Md, 
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INDUSTRY AND ECONOMY, 


The Road to Wealth. 

Tarmer raises all the material to clothe his family- 
Wee should hesell that material, and buy it back ye 
jng the manufacturer a large profit, and four or Jive addi- 
tional profits, besides transportation charges, Government 
taxes, Ps all of which he could save, amounting to half the 
cost of his Store Goods each year, by making his own goods 
at home, which is now made easy by 

Mendenhall’s Improved Self-Acting 
HAND LOOM, 

Itiste most simple and reliable Loom ever invented. 
Will mike a greater variety of goods with less machinery, 
and less power than any other Loom, All the operations ot 
weaving are performed by simply turning a crank, From 12 
to 20 yards of Jeans or Satinet, and from 20 to 35 of Linsey, 
&¢c., can be woven per day. 

BY LATE IMPROVEMENTS, Rag Carpeting can be 
rapidly woven with the lly Shuttle, weaving from 20 to 25 
yards per day. 

This Loom will farnish profitable employment in every 
neighborhood in weaving cloth and carpeting for customers, 

For circulars, price list, and samples of cloth woven on 
the Loom, address, with stamp, A. B, GATE CO. 

Office 29 North 15th st, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PREMIUM MACHINES. 


MAND GARDEN CULTIVATOR. 
BUCKEYE THRESHER & SEPARATOR. 


CHAMPION TREAD POWER. 
VICTOR GRAIN MILL. 
SULKY REVOLVING RAKE, 
Send for Circular. BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Standard Churn of our Country. 


JULIEN CHURN AND 
BUTTER WORKER. 


PAT. LADLE DASH. 

The Julien Churn Co. offers the above named Churn in its 
various sizes to dealers and butter makers, as the staple 
Churn of our country. It isnowin practical use in various 
portions of the Union, and 


Purchasers will find it to be 















1st.—A perfect butter maker, always producing the largest 
possible quantity of the very best butter, leaving the butter- 
milk thin and biue,. 

2d.—A perfect butter worker and salter. 

3d.—Easily operated and cleaned; a child can work it. 

4 4th.—It is the strongest, 
handsomest, and most 
durable Churn in the 
market. 


PRICES, 


No, 2 holds 8 gallons and 
churns 5 gallons, $10.00. 
No. 3 holds 10 gallons and 
churns 7 gallons, $10.50, 
No. 4holds 13 gallons, and 
churns 10 gallons, $11.50, 


WM. C.CHAMBERLAIN 
Gen’l. Agent, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


EASTERN BRANCH. 
C. PALMER & SON, 
Gen'l. Agents, 
Utica, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE ACENTS. 
Griffing & Co., 53 & 60 Cortlandt-st., New York. 
Cupples, Marston & Peck, South Water-st., Chicago. 
Cupples & Marston, North Second-st., St. Louis, 
The Best Head-Blocks in America, 
PATENTED FEBRUARY Ist, 1868, 

Every Sawyer, without exception, who has used T. L. 
Clari’s Patent Independent and Simultaneous Ratchet Head- 
Blocks, (Which have been in use one year), pronounces them 
Sar superior to all otherstor saving Time, Money, Labor and 
Lumber. For illustrated circular giving full’ description, 
prices, ete., address 











COOPERS & ROGERS Yor CLARK, GUERNSEY & Co, 
Manufacturers of the same § Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 

@QUASH BUGS, CUT 

Worms, and all kinds of 


Insects, and also light frosts, 

are kept from Vines, Toma- 

to Plants, &c., by 

Watson’s PLANT PROTEC- 
TORS. 

They do not obstruct light, 
heat, or air. 50 of them can 
be packed in a flour bar- 
rel. Will last from 6 to 10 
years. Sent on receipt of 
price, $2.15 per dozen, 

B. K. BLISS & SON, 

41 Park Row, New York 


WICKES & WATSON, 
Sharon, Mass. 








@END for a Cireular and Sample of Tousley’s Im- 
Tem oved “Hog Tamer.” It is the cheapest and best im- 

— ever invented to prevent swine trom rooting up and 

niy rag Hid pastire lands. We sell no more rights, but sup- 
Pedal l'rade at 50 ets. per doz. Good discount to Dealers. 

tur Moles 19 ets. Address A, CHAISER & BRO., Manufac- 
Urers, Bishop Hill, Henry Co., Ill 








naenalers Family Seales. See advertisement on 
pase 193, Are wanted by every family in city or country. 





to the Merits of Our 
CELEBRATED 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES 


FOR FARM AND MECHANICAL 
PURPOSES. 





— ————— 


These Machines are equally well adapted for Mills, Shops, 
Foundries, or Printing-Rooms; or for out-door purposes, 
like Farm-work, Mining, Boring Wells, &c. 

For use in buildings they are mounted on legs, and require 
no brick-work for setting up, occupy little space, are almost 
noiseless in operation. The firebox is surrounded by water- 
space, making them perfectly safe from fire dropping to the 
floor. ‘They are adapted for using either wood or coal. 

For threshing or other purposes, where they require fre- 
quent moving from place to place, we mount the machines 
on strong wheels, and furnish them complete with pole for 
attaching team, and with hinged smoke-pipe, which can be 
lowered, so that they may be moved without detaching or 
deranging any of their parts. 





¢@™” These Machines are now in use in nearly every 
State in the Union. 
2” Circulars, with prices, furnished on application to 


A. N. WOOD & CO., 
Eaton, Madison Co, N. Y. 








HYDRAULIC 


COW-MILKER. 








WANTED IMMEDIATFELY—AIll who are looking for bus!- 
ness to call and examine the HYDRAULIC COW-MILKER, 
Pat. May 22, 1866, and Feb, 18, 1868. There never was a 

atent issued from the Patent Oftice which has sold so read- 
ly as this. One hundred and sixty counties (in which the 
Company are now prepared to furnish the machines,) have 
been sold within thirty-five davs, and many more engaged 
by the most cautions and prudent business men. It is a sure 
cure for aching hands and kicking cows. It mitks the four 
teats of a cow at once. It imitates the calf—draws and 
stops drawing to swallow. It milks cows perfectly dry in 
from two to three minutes. It is operated by hand, dog, 
horse, or other power. One man can attend several ma- 
chines, milking as manycows at once, It is simple, dura- 
ble, and self-adjusting, Will fitany cow. Milks three-teated 
cows as well as any. Easily worked, not liableto get out 
of order, and has proven by practical use to be more agree- 
able to the cow than hand-milking. Call one and all and 

ass your judgment upon the most important and valuable 
nvention of the 19th Century. A rare opportunity is now 
offered to enterprising men, with large or small capital, to 
make money, either by Ea | or locating in city or coun- 
try. HYDRAULIC COW-MILKING MACHINE CO., No. 
1 Vesey street, (Astor House Block), New York. 


INGERSOLL’S COTTON AND 
WOOL PRESSES, 
INGERSOLL’S HAY AND STRAW PRESSES. 


INGERSOLL'S RAG AND PAPER PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL’S HIDE AND HAIR PRESSES. 


BOTH HAND AND HORSE-POWER PRESSES, 
for baling all kinds of material, on hand and made to order, 
Also, & practical machine for sawing down timber, Price 
$25. For price-list and full information, call on or address 
the manufacturers, INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Green- 
point, (Brooklyn), N, Y. 











R. GRANT’S DEEP TILLING 
and Trenching Plows, all sizes, 
See report Farmers’ Club in Weekly Tribune, April 9th, 
SHARE’S PATENT COULIER HARROW, 
Cultivators, Horse-Hoes, &¢. 
TRUE'’S POTATO PLANTER, 
Crawford's Cultivator, Rogers’ Wheel Hoe. 
S‘LIFT’S AERATING CHURN, 
SWIFT S IMPROVED LAWN MOWER, 
and allimproved Farm and Garden implements, 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDs. 
Circulars and Price Lists turnished on application to 
R. DECATUR & CO. 
197 Water-st., New York, 


Cheap Guns, Revolvers, etc., 
for the Peopie. 


Double Barrel Shot Guns, Warranted Wrought Iron...$ 9.00 

= * U8 = Steel Twist...... 16.00 
Boys’ Single éa. * Se - Wrought Iron... 3.50 
Men's * ee, “ s Imitation ‘Twist. 4,50 
Smooth Bore Muskets, brass mounted, good as new, 2.00 

warranted to shoot shot close, and kill at 60 yards, i ‘ 
Pocket Revolvers, » shuoters, for powder and ball, new. 9.00 

a -” * and 1.0 metal cartridges. 10.00 
Water-proof Caps, 20 cts. per 160; Puteh Cutters, 30 ets, Lib- 
eral discount to dealers and clubs, Cash paid for Spencer's, 
Henry's and Sharp's Kifles, and Colt's Army and Navy Re- 
volvers, Remit money by postal or registered letter. Agents 
wanted in ever city und town in the United States to sell 
three useful articles, used by everybody. Send stamp for 
Circular, etc. Address J. H. JOUNSTON, Great Western 
Gun Works, 179 Simithfield-st., Pittsburgh, I’a. 


ATENT BRASS PADLOCKS of all sizes, for 

fruit boxes, milk cans, barns, stables, henneries, gates, 
cattle yards, &c. Strong, sate, durable, and do not rust. 
Catalogues mailed, H. RITCHIE & CO., Newark, N. J. 


USTIC WORK 

at Wholesale and 
Netail. Rustic Chairs 
and Settees—Just the 
thing for CRCQUET 
Grounds, Cencteries, 
Lawns, Porticocs, &¢.&c, 
These are very hand- 
some and ensy seats. 
They are made of the 
Kalnia wood, and well 
varnished, which brings 
f\ out a fine color. Also, 
for sale, Rustic Stands, 
or Vases, and Hanging 
Baskets for Plants. Send 
for Illustrated Cireular 
containing engravings 
of seats, vases, etc. In 
variety, with dimensions 
and price ofeach. Goods 
sent by express, C. O. 
D., or for remittance by 
draft or P.O, order, 
Address JAMES KING, 
Box !233, New Haven, Ct. 














FREE! Our New Catalogue of Improved 

“4° STENCIL DIES. MORE THAN { 
200 A MON'EEE is being made with them. 

$ Ss. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 4 





Roe’s Improved Cheese Vats. 


For all sizes and all stvles of Dairies. Mannfactured and 
improved tor more than 18 years, and warranted ** the 
best in the World.” Hloops, 5 sizes in one hoop, 

Dairy fixtures of all kinds. 

H. A. ROE, Madison Ohio. 


AND LAWN MOWER.—Simple and efficient. 
Send for descriptive Circular and address 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Best and Cheapest Yet. 
Garden and Fire. Engine for every household. Agents 
wanted in every town. Send stamp for Circular to N. E. P, 
PUMP CO., Danvers, Muss. 
(:RAWFORD'S GARDEN CULTIVATOR—Hand 
machine; will save the laborof six men, Send for Circus 
lar. BLYMYER, NORTON & CO.,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

















i] ill-Stone Dressing and Glaziers’ Diamonds; also 
for all Mechanical purposes. Send Stump for Circular, 
JOHN DICKINSON, 64 Nassau-st., New-York, 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE Farr, Oct, 26, 167, AWARDED 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CvU., New York, 

The only Premium Medal for the best SHEEP SHEARS, 
Pruning and Hedge Shears. These SHEEP SHEARS are 
warranted to be tar superior to * Wilkinson's” in durat flity 
and finish. Sold by all Hardware and Agricultural Houses, 

American Agriculturist for Jan. 1868, says: “We have 
hitherto been too much dependent upon England for our 
best cutlery, and sheep shears were no exception, Hardly 
willing to trust, without the test of use, our own favorable 
impression in regard to the excellence of these sheep shears, 
made by Henry Seymour & Co., of this city. we have sub- 
mitted them to the judgment of practical sheep shearers, 
who are much pleased with them, and to experts in steel 
manufactures, Who pronounce an unqualilied approval, 
confirming us in our Own opinions,” 











The most economical Crate and Basket in use. Neat, 
stron, compact, and well ventilated, 7 

Agents wanted in all the fruit growing districts, 

Orders for Western New-York direct to S. D. REDMAN, 
Box and Basket Co., Newfane, N. Y. CIRCULARS SENT FREE 
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aivutinmnte, to be sureof insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 


———ernirerr™ LLL LSS OO OO 


TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line, Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 


Page next to Reading Matter and last Page.—$2.50 per 
agate line of space for each insertion, 

No quack medicines, secret remedies, lotteries, gift enter- 
prises, humbugs, or doubtful schemes of any kind, or cards 
from any parties who are not believed to be able and willing 
to fulfill what they promise, sre admitted. The readers 
of the American Agriculturist therefore have confidence in, 
and patronize those who have advertisements here inserted, 





(Advertisements on this page, $2.00 per henieey line oete space, ? 


“CRESYLIC COMPOUNDS 
(Patented.) 
COMPLETE DISINFECTANTS, SURE INSECT DE.- 
STROYERS, AND CU RATIVE OF SKIN DISEASES, &c. 





Cresylic Acid, well-known as certain in its effects for the 
above purposes, is now for the first time made availabie for 
common use, With license under Letters Patent various 
compounds are being manufactured by the undersigned, 
whose Family Soaps have long been a staple article in the 
market. 


SHEEP DIP, 
For Curing Scab and Destroying Insects on Sheep. 
5 Canisters 
ai 


200 = Bbls.. 
Proportions are 1 ® Dipto5 gallons water for: 5 to 10 Sheep, 
according to size. 


PLANT PROTECTOR. 
In solution for destroying and repelling insects from Trees 
lants, 
In 1 and 2 ® Canisters, @50 cents, and $1.00; larger pack- 
ages same price as Sheep Dip. 


CRESYLIC OINTMENT, 


For Cure of Foot Rot. &e. In solution tor killing Insects, 
&c., on stock, In 3 } Canisters, $1. 


CARBOLIC DISINFECTING SOAP. 
In tablets for convenient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, 
&c., destroying Insects of all kinds, protecting trom Flies, 
curative of Sores, Scratches, and Chafes of all 1 kind is. 
40 cents per B., or in boxes, 3 dozen tablets, 3.60. 


LAUNDRY AND No. {| SOAPS. 

For use in scrubbing and inthe Laundry. Send tor ade- 
ecriptive pamplilet. For sale hy Grocers, Seedsmen, Agri- 
cultural Dealers, Drugzists, aod by the manufacturers. 

JAMES BUCHAN & CO., 
19 E liziat ye eth “st. New wW York. 








IFE IN T HE WES ST; Or, STORIES OF THE 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. By N.C. Meeker, Agricultural 

Editor of ‘the New-York Tribune. One large 12mo volume; 
pp. 360. Price $2.00. 

ORATORY—SACRED AND SECULAR; Or, Tor Extem- 
PORANEOUS SPEAKER. Including a Chairman's Guide for 
conducting Public Meetings according tothe best Parlia- 
mentary forms. By Wm. Pettinger, “Introduction by the 
Hon John A. Bingham. Price $1.50, 

HISTORY OF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, AND ITS EF- 
FECT ON THE ORGANIZATION OF MEN AND ANIMALS. 
By Jean Mace. ‘Translated from the seventeenth French’ 
edition. Post-paid, $2. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNALAND LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED. Has avery large circulation, Devoted to Eth- 
nology. Physiolozy, Phrenology, Psychology, Education, Art, 
Literature. with Measures to Reform, Elevate, and Improve 
Mankind, Physically, Mentally, and Spiritually, first-class 
monthly Megazine at $3 a year, with Agric ulturist, £4. All 
works on “Short Hand,” supplied by 8, RW ELLS, Publish- 
er, No. 389 Broadway, "New York, 


“Missouri Farm Register.” 


PARSONS & STARK’S “Farm REGISTER” of improved 
farms and unimproved lands For saLEe in Missouri, 
Kansas, and So. Illinois, contains locations, descriptions, 
prices, terms, names of those offering to sell, and other val- 
uable information concerning lands in those States. Every 
one desiring Western farms should have acopy. See adver- 
tisement in April No. of the Agriculturist. Send $1.00 fora 
copy (no yearly terms), and for Circular, 

PARSONS & STARK, Publishers, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PD PREWEOM in 
outtit for Agents to sell 
Italiz wn Bees, “The Americ: an Bee- 
Hive” and “The Bee-Ke eeper’s Text 
Book,” revised and enlarged, 7,000 
copies in '67.. 6th Edition, by mail, 
Scents. “Hints to Bee-Kecp= 
ers,” @ pr a a pamphlet of 8 
pages in neat pink covers. Se 
FREE. Write pow. and you will not forget it. ‘adatom 
_H. A. KING & CO., Newada Ohio. 

















Of best quality, during May and 
June, Put up to ©: arry safely long dis- 
lance Dy Iixpress, Price, 500, $2.25; 

50 ;—5000, $15.00 ;—10,000, $28.00: 
il, oe. paid, 100 for $1.00, This 
variety is successfully grown at the 
North, Send for our Circular of di- 
rections, etc, Address 


Murray & Co., 
Foster’s Crossings, 
Warren Co., Ohio, 


Ss. 
& 











HE. MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of the celebrated 


MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, 


Respectfully announce that they have commenced the 
manufacture of another grade of Organs, which will be 
known as 


THE METROPOLITAN ORCANS. 


These instruments are elegantly and durably made; con- 
tain modern improvements exclusively controlled by the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Co.; have great power and fine 
quality of tone; and in gener ral excellence are second only 
tothe Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs, They will sell at 
prices which compete with those of inferior instruments. 


Style E, seven stops......... icaGubatouke pisubew Aaseusacwee $225 
Style D, six stOps......cccecccccces-s 200 
Style C, six StOps........cccccccrscsocscceccces seendenes .. 170 
Style A, ONE BtOP..........ccecccccccccsccccescccsssccescces 130 
ae! A liberal discount to Churches, Clergymen, and 
aoc 


Circulars with particulars and illustrations free to any 
address. 


MORE THAN FIFTY STYLES 


Of the Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organ are now manufac- 

tured, varying in price from $100 to $1,000 each. They 

have recently been awarded a First Prize Medal at the 

Paris Exposition, having taken more than seventy highest 

premiums within a few years. A circular with full partic- 

ulars and illustrations will be sent to any one desiring it; 
Address the 


Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., 
596 Broadway, N. Y., or 154 Tremont-st., Boston, Mass. 


QUARTER OF A MILLION PIANISTS 


RE INDEBTED to ‘RicHarRpDsoN’s NEw 

P Metruop”™ for their ability to play well. This book 

continues to be the Standard Method of Piano Instruction 

throughout the country. Its Easy Lessons, Pleasing Exer- 

cises, and Charming Recreations, have made it extremely 

popular, while its rare adaptation to all grades of advance- 

ment Causes it to be not only valuable toa person during 

his early studies ~~ for. a lifetime. Price, $3.05. Sent post- 
paid, LIVER DITSON & co., 

Publishers, 
277 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 














The Premium Harvester of America. 





Awarded the Highest Premiums at tle most 

important Field Trials ever held in any Country. 
20,000 Sold in a Single Season. 
90,000 Now in Use. 


Circulars forwarded by mail. 

Manufactured by ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
(Manufactory, Po’keepsie.) 165 Greenwich-st., New York, 

AULTMAN, MILLER & CO. Akron, OunI0. 

A. P. RICHARDSON & CO., WorcrEsTER, Mass. 


gAIRCHILD’S Patent BAG-HOLDER 
and TUNNELcombined.—The latest out, the 

Cheapest and Best—combining the TUNNEL with 
the holder, without which the BAG-HOLDER 
is impractical and worthless, This NEW Imple- 
A inent meets aw ant — felt by Farmers, Millers, 
Grain Dealers, Country Storekeepers, News- 
paper Publishers p Bostipasters, and by allwho 
have Bags to fill. Needs on ly to be seen to 
be appreciated and wanted. Durable, com- 
pact, simple, and very cheap, Will soon be 
for sale by all dealers in Agricultural Tools, 
Made by the Belcher & Tay lor Agricultural 
Tool Co., Chicopee Falls. Will be sent to 
any addr on receipt of retail price, $3.50 
‘ount to the trade. Circulars, 
and_ full description, sent on re- 
st. State Rights, except New England, 
i A sold on Jerre application, Ad- 
diress E. C. FA HILD, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. Price, Without ott andard, $2.25. 
ge Preserve this advertisement. - ee 


BEST VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 
BY MAIL, 


We will furnish strong and vigorous plants of the following 
varieties by mail, at prices annexed, guaranteeing their 
genuineness andsafe carriage: Jucunda—Our No. 700, 
Kitley’s Goliah, Nimrod, Naomi, Lucida Per- 
fecta, each, $1 per doz.; $3.50 per 50; $6 per 100. Fille 
more, Triomphe de Gand, Wilson, Golden 
Seeded, Burr’s New Pine, Agriculturist and 
Lenning’s White, 50 cents per dozen. One dozen of 
each of the above kinds for $8; or, 50 Jucunda and one doz. 
of each of the others for $10. J. KNOX, 

Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
























100. 000, American Arbor Vite hedge, size two 

years transplanted. Evergreen trees, all kinds 
and size s, Wholesale and retail at very low prices. Price list 
sent free. A. P. CHAPMAN, 141 Fulton & 50 Vesey-sts., N. Y. 


~ Shaler’s | Family | Scales are wanted in e everyday 
life, See advertisement on page 193, 








A PERPETUAL EXHIBITION, 


Whitlock’s Horticultural Advertiser 
AND 
ALL NURSERIES IN ONE, COMBINED, 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Any one having for sale articles of interest to A¢ ericultur. 

ists or to families, should be represented by a sample, 
ADVANTAGES 

Ist. Rent of the very best rooms and ae locations in the 
city at a low price. 

2d. Your Circulars distributed to thousands from all parts 
of the world, who would not otherwise get them, 

8d. A fair and impartial representation of the claims of 
your article will be made by a competent person, who will 
also take proper care of it. 

4th, You get your specimens advertised ina first Clasg 
Monthly, with large circulation, twelve times a year, which 
would be worth more than is paid by most contributors for 
the entire expense. 

5th. You secure the very best chance of negotiating sales 
of your patent territory. 
Articles covering on Table, Shelf, or Floor 1 

square foot or less, including advertising 

<a = eho OL CATOUIATS, GEC... 5 0ss0es004 per year 
‘And for each square foot additional. 22.77! 


For particulars, send 15 cts. for WutrLock’s Horricur 
TURAL ADVERTISER, 








——___—__—_— 


For Root Cro ps. 


Seed to be sown in May and June. 


The following will be mailed post-paid to any address upon 
receipt of price. 






oz. 1b. 

Beet—Mangel Wurzel, Long Ned and Yellow Globe. 10 § 7% 
“6 WIIG OUGAT, 1TUC FRONCD, oi. sccsccessessescsice 10 id 
Pike awe. PUTING TOD... «6x5 iciscains scscscencssvcccses 19 ve 
Turnip—Long White French My Sweet German.....10 1.00 


For sale by B. BLIss & SON 
231 Main-st., Springfield, M: Ly and 41 Park Tow, and 151 
Nassau-st., Ne w York. 


sicepceietd 


Bliss’ Improved Long Orange | Carrot, 


This variety originated in Massachusetts several years 
since, and it is rapidly gaining favor wherever known, and 
is now almost the only variety grown by farmers in this 
section. It resembles the “ Long Orange” in sh: ipe, but is 
superior to it in every respect, being larger, better flavored, 
of a deeper orange color, and more sure to produce a crop, 
Post-paid by mail as follows; 1 0Z., 20 Cls.; 4 0Z., 65 cts; 
8 oz., $1.10 one pound, $2. 


Seeds for Hedges 


Barberry—very hardy, produces a fine,com salaries 
valuable alike for its fruit. and security against intrusion 
trom man or beast, 10z., 40 cts., 4 02z., $1.50, pound, $5.00, 

Honey Locust or Three Thorned Ac 
Very hardy, affords ample security against all intra 
well adapted for the Prairies, 1 0z., 13 cts., 4 02. 35 cts, 
pound, $1.00. 

Osage Orange, 1 02., 15 cts., 4 02., 35 cts., pound, $1.00, 


GIANT ASPARAGUS ROOTS BY MAIL, 


Extra, strong, one year old Roots, carefully packed, and 
mailed, post-paid, at $1.25 per 100; $4, 00 tor 500 ; 3 $10. 10 per 1,000. 


Lilium Auratum, 
New Golden Rayed Japan Lily 
At Greatly Reduced Prices, 


We are happy to inform our friends that we have received 
a large consignment of this magniticent LilyTouly sixty days 
from Japan—in splendid condition, whielr we can offer at 
greatly reduced prices, This species is reputed to be the 
most beautiful of all Known Lilies. Lts wonderful propor: 
tions and peerless symmetry of bloom sur pass all accounts 
given by trav elers—and plants exhibited since its introdue- 
tion into this country have more than realized the great 
anticipations of its wonderful features. The individual 
blossoms are from eight to ten inches in diameter, of deli- 
cious fragrance, ground color of pearly white, which is 
often suffused with golden tint, and’ elegantly studded 
over with spots of rich chocolate crimson, with a golden Ha 4 
or stripe running through the center of each petal. 8 
perfectly hardy, “besides being admirably adapted for pot 











culture. 
Strong Flowering Bulbs..... $1. 4 e: ach; $12.00 per dozen. 
Second size, do. do. ..... $1. S00 *  * 


The Trade supplied upon jiberal terms. 


DOUBLE ITALIAN TUBEROSES, 
Imported direct from Italy. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, at $2.00 per dozen, or $. 00 per 100. 
American grown do. $1.50 per doz., $9.00 per 


FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLUS. 


A splendid assortment, comprising upwards of One Hun- 
dred and Fifty varieties, among which are many European 


Novelties ot the past season not betore offered in this country. 
Fine named varieties... ............$2.5) to $4 per doz 
Fine mixed varieties, the names of whic h have been 

BE Leas one ca atesserisisesesieonssianste $2 per doz. 


Fares by mail upon receipt of or ice, .: 
Catalogues mailed to all applicants. Address for all the 


above 
B. K. BLISS & SON, 


41 Park Row, New York, 
And 231 Main-st., Springfield, Mass, 


VERBENAS!!! 

A magnificent healthy stock, very large assortment, at rf 
prices per 1000, to the trade. —ROSES.— Marshal Niel, 
Madam Charles Wood, and other fine roses, wholesale an 
retail. F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


LANP WARRANTS and Agricultura 


College scrip for sale. E, P. JAMES & CU., 
; 45 Wall-st., New York, 
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VALUABLE AND BEAUTIFUL WORK. 





HARRIS’ 


INSECTS INJURIOUS 


TO VEGETATION. 


BY THE LATE 


THADDEUS WILLIAM HARRIS, M. D. 


Enlarged and improved, with additions from 
the author’s manuscripts and original notes. 
Illustrated by engravings drawn from nature un- 
der the supervision of 
PROFESSOR AGASSIZ, 
Edited by” 


CHARLES L. FLINT, 


Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture. 
CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. —INSECTS DEFINED. BRAIN 

AND NERVES. AIR PIPES AND BREATHING 

HOLES. HEART AND BLOOD. METAMORPHOSES 

OR TRANSFORMATIONS. CLASSIFICATION’ OR- 

DERS AND GROUPS. 

CHAPTER Ill. 

COLEOPTERA.-BEETLES. SCARABAIANS. GROUND- 

BEETLES. TREE BEETLES. COCKCHAFERS. FLOW- 
TIMBER, CAPRICORN, LEAF- 
BEETLES. CHRYSOME- 


SPRING 


TORTOISE 


ER, 
MINING, 
LIANS. 


STAG, 
AND 
CANTHARIDES, 

CHAPTER 111. 
ORTHOPTERA.—EARWIGS. COCKROACHES. SOOTH- 
WALKING-STICKS OR SPECTRES. MULE, 
CLIMBING, AND WINGLESS CRICKETS. 
KATYDID. LOCUSTS. 


BAYERS. 
FIELD, 
GRASSHOPPERS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HEMIPTERA. —BuGs. SQUASH BUG. CLINCH- 
BUG. PLANT BUGS, HARVEST FLIES. TREE- 
HOPPERS. VINE HOPPERS. PLANT-LICE. AMERI- 
CAN BLIGHT. BARK-LICE. 

CHAPTER V. 

LEPIDOPTERA.—CATERPILLARS. BUTTERFLIES. 


SKIPPERS. IHAWK-MOTHS. JZGERIANS OR BOR- 
ING CATERPILLARS. MOTHS. CUT-WORMS. 
SPAN-WORMS. LEAF-ROLLERS, FRUIT, BEE,CORN, 
CLOTHES, AND FEATHER-WINGED MOTHS, 
CHAPTER VI. 

HYMENOPTERA. — stTINGERS AND 
SAW-FLIES AND ELM, FIR, 
SAW FLY. AND PEAR-TREE 
HNORN-TAILED WOOD WASPS. GALL FLIES, 
LEY INSECT AND JOINT WORM. 


CHAPTER VII. 


PIERCERS. 
AND VINE 
SLUGS. 
BAR- 


SLUGS. 


{OSE-BUSH 


DIPTERA, —GNATS AND FLIES, MAGGOTS AND 
THEIR TRANSFORMATIONS. GALL-GNATS. HES- 
SIAN, WHEAT, AND RADISH FLIES. TWO- 


WINGED GALL-FLIES, AND FRUIT FLIES, 
APPENDIX.—rin army worm. 

Published in two beautiful editions; one plain, 
with steel engravings, Syo, extra cloth, $4.00; the 
other in extra cloth, beveled boards, red edges, en- 
gravings colored with great accuracy, $6.00. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New-York. 











| contents : 


| Cats, HorsEs AND ASSES; 


| 
| 


| AND CULINARY PLANTS; 





DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 


THE VARIATION 


OF 


ANIMALS AND) PLANTS 


UNDER DOMESTICATION. 


BY 


CHARLES DARWIN, MA, F.RS., &e. 
WITH A PREFACE 
TO THE 
AMERICAN EDITION 
BY THE AUTHOR, 
AND ALSO ONE BY 


PROFESSOR ASA GRAY. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


This work treats of the variations in our domestic ani- 


mals and cultivated plants, discussing the circumstances 


| that influence these variations, inheritance of peculiar- 


ities, results of in-and-in breeding, crossing, etc. 

It is one of the most remarkable books of the present 
day, presenting an array of facts that show the most 
extraordinary amount of observation and research. All 
the domestic animals, from horses and cattle to canary- 


birds and honey-bees, are discussed, as well as our lead- 


ing culinary and other plants, making it a work of the 


greatest interest. 


Its importance to agriculturists, breeders, scientific 
men, and the general reader, will be seen by its scope as 
indicated in the following partial enumeration of its 
Dogs AND 


Do- 


Pies, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS; 
Domestic RaBBiTs ; 


MESTIC PIGEONS; Fowxs, Ducks, GEESE, PEACOCK, 


TURKEY, GUINEA Fow.L, CANARY-BIRD, GOLD-FISH ; 


HIVE-BEES ; SILK-MOTHS. CULTIVATED PLANTS ; CEREAL 
Fruits, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
FLowers, Bup VARIATION. INHERITANCE, REVERSION 


orn ATAVISM, Crossinc. ON THE Goop EFFECTS OF 
CROSSING, AND ON THE Evi. EFFECTS OF CLOSE INTER- 
3REEDING. SELECTION. CAUSES OF VARIABILITY, Laws 


OF VARIATION, ETC., ETC. 


Published in two Volumes of nearly 


1100 pages. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 
SENT POST-PAID........... seeeeeeeesee+PRICE $6.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
245 Broadway, New York City. 








| of science at the same time. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL WORK, 





THE BOOK OF EVERGREENS. 





BY 


JOSIAH HOOPES, WesrcHesrer, Pa, 


Including Propagation, Cultivation, 
Description of Varieties and their 


Adaptability to Different Situations. 


This is a long needed work, as in it the present state of 
our knowledge upon the cone-bearing plants, or Conifer, 
of the botanist, is posted up. Mr. Hoopes is one of those 
persons rarely met with—a practical cultivator, and a man 
While his work gives us 
all the Conifer arranged in the classification of the 
botanist, it at the same time treats of the experience, not 
only of the author, but of American cultivators generally, 
with this large and important family of plants. 


Evergreens play so interesting a part, not only in 
ornamental planting, but in what may be termed eco- 
nomical planting, (i. e. hedges, screens, wind-breaks, 
etc.), that we are sure a work which treats of their propa- 
gation and culture, describesin both popular and scien- 
tific language the many species, and, what is of not the 
least importance, gives alist of the tender and unreliable 
ones, will be warmly welcomed by every lover of these 


beautiful trees. 


Mr. Hoopes brings to his work a perfect enthusiasm 
for his subject, and is as free to condemn a plant as if he 
were not anurseryman, All the latest novelties from 
Japan, the North-west, etc., are noticed, and their suc- 
cess or failure, both in this country and in England, is 
recorded. 

The work is abundantly illustrated with most carefully 
executed engravings, for the greater part from living 
specimens. 

We must commend the conscientious care the author 
has shown in striving to arrtve at the proper names; and 
doubtless much of confusion that at present exists in 
respect to names among both dealers and growers, will be 
corrected now that they have a standard work to refer to, 


Not the least interesting portion of the book is an 
account of the principal collections of evergreens in the 
country. 

The work is now ready. 435 pp., 12mo, on fine paper. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - = PRICE $3.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & Co,; 7 
545 Broadway, New York Gity, 
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A NEW BOOK. 


THE GRAPE VINE. 





Br FREDERICK MORR, 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY AND MEDICINE. 


Translated from the German, and accompanied with 
Hints on the Propagation and Genera) Treat- 
ment of American Varieties. 


Br HORTICOLA. 


This work {3 mainly devoted tothe most elementary 
matters. It explains the structure and mode of growth 
of the vine so clearly that no intelligent person who reads 
it need bein doubt what to do with his vines. It has 
been well translated, and a chapter on the propagation of 
American varieties has been substituted for the original 
one on multiplying the European grape. As anatomy is 
the foundation of surgery, co is a knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the vine to the vine dresser. In both cases it is 
as important to know when and where to cut, and how. 


CONTENTS. 


Development and Structure of the 
Grape Vine. 

The Node; The Branch; Reasons 
for Pruning; Pruning. 

Training on Trellises; Treatment 
in Summer; Plantations. 

Vines Trained along the Garden 
Walk. 

Trellises on Walls; Tree Trellises. 


Vines Trained to Trellises; Bron- 
ner’s Method. 

Time Required for 
Trellis. 

Manuring the Vine; Age of Vinc- 
yard. 

The Rising Sap in the Vine; The 
Grape Disease. h 

Treatment of Vines Injured by 
Frost. 

Implements; Proper Time to Per- 
form Work on the Vine. 

Constituents of the Vine and their 
Distribution. 

Propagation of the Vine: By Lay- 
ers; By Cuttings; By Grafting; By Inarching; By 
Seeds. 

Hybridization. 


Covering a 


American Varicties—General Man- 
agement; Planting; Pruning ; Pinching ; Covering 
in Fall, 


SENT POST-PAID. - - - ~- PRICE, $1.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
246 Broadway and 4! Park Row, N.Y. 























A NEW WORK. 
SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 





By ANDREW 8S. FULLER, 


PRAOTIOAL HORTICULTURIST, RIDGEWOOD, BERGEN 60., N. J. 


A new work, and the only one devoted to Small Fruits. 
Special treatises of this kind have the advantage that the 
author can more thoroughly discuss his subject, and go 
into greater detail, than in a work embracing both large 
and small fruits. The work covers the whole ground of 


Propagation, Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 


ConTENTS: INTRODUCTION—I. BARBERRY—II. StRaw- 
BERRY—III. Raspperrny—IV. BLackBerry—V. DwarF 
CuHerry--VI. CuRRANT—VII. GoosEBERRY—VITI. Cor- 
NELIAN CHERRY—IX. CRANBERRY—X. HUCKLEBERRY— 
XI. SHEPERDIA—XII, PREPARATION FOR GaTHERLNG 


Frvir. 


We predict that this work will bring Mr. Fuller many 
enemies, as he has given his opinion about varieties 
without reserve. On the other hand it will the more 
strongly endear him to all true lovers of horticulture, 23 
these wish to have the merits of fruit given without refer- 
ence to the persons who introduce them. 

While very full on all the small fruits, the Currants and 
Raspberries have been more carefully elaborated than 
ever before, and in this important part of his book, the 
anthor has had the invaluable counsel of Charles 
Downing. Thechapteron gathering and packing fruit 
is a valuable one, and in it are figured all the baskets 
and boxes now in common use. The book is very finely 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an admirable 


companion to his Grape Culturist. 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50 
NEW YORK: 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 BROADWAY and 4! PARK ROW. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


AND 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH, 





By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
ENGINEER OF THE DRAINAGE OF CENTRAL PARK, NEW Yorg, 


| Illustrated. 

| 
| TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
| 
| 


LAND TO BE DRAINED AND THE 


REASONS WHY.—Indications of the need of draining — 
Sources of water.—Objections to too much water.—Wet 
sub-soil. 


HOW DRAINS ACT AND How 


THEY AFFECT THE SOIL.—Characteristics of well laid 
tile drain.—Surface-water and rain water beneficial, 
springs and soakage water injurious.—Cracking of stiff 
clays.—Evaporation and filtration.—Rain fall.—Evapor- 
ation.—Temperature. — Drought.— Porosity or mellow. 
ness.—Chemical action in the soil, 


HOW TO GO TO WORK TO LAY 


OUT A SYSTEM OF DRAINS.—Amateur draining~ 
Maps.—Levelling instruments.—Outlets and location of 
Grairns.—Main drains,—Spring water. — Fall. — Tiles — 
Depth and distance apart.—Direction of laterals, —Col- 
lars.—Discharge of water from drains. ~~ 


” we 
HOW TO MAKE THE DRAINS.— 
Tools.—Marking the lines.—Water courses.—Outlet— 
Silt Basins.—Opening the ditches.—Grading. —Tile laying, 
—Connections,--Covering the tile and filling in.—Collect- 
ing the water of springs—Amending the map. 
4 


|HOW TO TAKE CARE OF DRAINS 


AND DRAINED LAND.—Removing obstructions.—Mis- 
take of substituting large tiles for small ones which have 
become obstructed.—Heavy lands should not be tram: 
pled while wet, 


WHAT DRAINING COSTS. 


Draining, expensive work.—Their permanence and last 
ing effects.—Cheapness versus economy.—Details of cost. 
—(1. Engineering and Superintendenee.—2. Digging the 
ditches,—3. Grading the bottoms._4. Tile and tile laying, 
—5. Covering and filling.—6, Outlets and Silt Basins.) 


WILL IT PAY ? 
Increased crops required to pay cost of draining.—(Corn, 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Potatoes, Barley, Hay, Cotton, Tobaec- 
co,)—Instances of profit.—Benefit of draining in facill- 
tating farm work. 


NOW TO MAKE DRAINING TILES. 


Materials.—Preparation of earths,—Moulding tile ma- 
chines.—Drying and rolling.—Burning.—Kilns.—General 
arrangement of a tilery. 


THE RECLAIMING OF SALT 


MARSHES.—Extent of marshes on the Atlantic Coast.— 
The English Fens.—Harlaem Lake.—The exclusion of sea 
water.—Removal of the causes of inundation from the 
upland.—Removal of rain fall and water of filtration.— 
Embankments,—Muskrats,—Riyers and Creeks,—Outlet 
of drainage. 





| MALARIAL DISEASES. 


Fever and Ague.—Neuralgia.~-Vicinity of New York=— 
Dr. Bartlett on Periodical Fever.—Dr. Metcalf's Report 
to U. S. Sanitary Commission.— La Roche on the effects 
of Malarial Fever.—Dr. Salisbury on the “Cause of Ma- 
| larial Fevers."—English experienee.—Reports to the 
British Parliament—Cause of Malaria removed by 
draining. 


| HOUSE AND TOWN DRAINAGE. 


Sewerage.—The use of pipes.—The new outfall sewers in 
London.—The use of steam pumps to secure outlets.— 
Utilization of sewage matters in agriculture.—Effects of 
imperfect house drainage on health.—~Typhoid fever.— 
The Westminster fever in London.—Rpidemie at the 
Maplewood Young Ladies Institute in Pittsfield, Mass.— 
Lambeth Square, London.—Back drainage,—Water stp 
ply.—General Board of Health, (England). 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Y, 
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Just Published 
A NEW WORK ON APPLES. 





AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


APPLES. 


By Doct. JOHN A. WARDER, 


PRESIDENT OHIO POMOLOGICAL SOCTETY ; VICE-PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC. 


293 Illustrations. 


To pomologists a work by Dr. Warder will need no 
commendation. Though a citizen of Ohio, he is so sure 
to be at any pomological gathering, be it East or West, 
that the whole country claims him, and if any one has a 
right to entitle his work American Pomology it is certain- 
ly Dr. Warder. The present is the first instalment of a 
work intended to cover the whole ground. In it the 
author has attempted the difficult task of bringing apples 
into something like order. 

This volume has about %50 pages, the first 875 of which 
are devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, cul- 
tivatien of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like; 
the remainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. 
With the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to 
decide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties are not neglected, the new and 
promising sorts, especially those of the South and West, 
have prominence. <A list of selections for different lo- 
calities by eminent orchardists is a valuable portion of 
the volume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue 
Raisonné, as the French would say, is the most extended 
American fruit list ever published, and gives evidence of 


a fearful amount of labor. 


This differs from any fruit book heretofore published in 
this country, in its complete classification of apples. The 
author gives the principal European systems and mod- 
estly puts forth his own to be tested by practice. He di- 
vides apples into four classes, according to their forms. 
Each of these classes is sub-divided by other obvious 
characters, and it would seem that any apple described in 
the book might be easily identified. We trust that this 
will prove a great help to the pomologist. . 


Fruit-growers will welcome this book as a valuable and 
long-wished for addition to pomological literature, and it 
will be found equally useful to the novice and the experi- 
enced orchardist. The work has 293 illustrations, is 
printed on good paper and well bound. 


SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $3.00. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


248 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


A NEW WORK. 


- GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 





IN THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN, 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
Illustrated. 


This is the first work on Markct Gardening ever pub- 
lished in this country. Its author is well known as a 
market gardener of cighteen years’ successful experience. 
In this work he has recorded this experience, and given 
without reservation the methods necessary to the profita- 
ble culture of the commercial or 


MARKET GARDEN. 


It is a work for which there has long been a demand, 
and one which will commend itself, not only to those 
who grow vegetables for gale, but to the cultivator of the 


FAMILY GARDEN 


To whom it presents methods quite different fro1a the 
old ones generally practiced. It is an 


ORIGINAL AND PURELY AMERICAN 


work, and not made up, as books on gardening too often 
are, by quotations from foreign authors. 


Everything is made perfectly plain, and the subject 
treated in all its details, from the selection of the soil to 
preparing the products for market. Frames, Hot-beds, 
and Forcing Houses, the management of which is usually 
s0 troublesome to the novice, are fully described, and the 


conditions of success and causes of failure clearly stated 


The success of the market gardeners near New York 
City is proverbial, and this is the only work that sets forth 
the means by which this success has been attained. Val- 
uable hints are given to those who would raise Vegetabics 
at the South for northern markets. 


The following synopsis of its contents will show the 
scope of the work : 


Men Fitted for the Business of Gardening. 
The Amount of Capital Required and 
Working Force per Acre. 

Profits of Market Gardening. 

Location, Situation, and Laying Out. 

Soils, Drainage, and Preparation. 

Manurcs. Implements. 

Uses and Management of Cold Frames. 
Formation and Management of Hot-beds 
Forcing Pits or Grcen-houses, 

Seeds and Seed Raising. 

How, When, and Where to Sow Seeds. 
Transplanting. Insects. 

Packing of Vegetables for Shipping. 
Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 
Vegetables, their Varicties and Cultivation. 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 





245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


-‘SQUASHES ; 
HOW TO GROW THEM. 


By JAMES J. H. GREGORY. 


A most valuable little Treatise for Farmers and Gar- 
deners. It tells about 
Selecting the Soil. 
How much Manure. 
Preparing and Planting. 
Hoeing and Cultivating. 
Setting of the Fruit. 
Ripening; Cathering. 
Storing of the Crop. 
Care During Winter. 
Market Prices and Varieties. 
When to Take Out Seed. 
SENT POST-PAID, - Price, paper covers, 30 cts. 
Either of the above-named books will be gent post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
Also, many other new and valuable books for the 
FARM, GARDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW 8. FULLER. 
This is the best Book published on Hardy Grape Culture. 
CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTORY.—BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—4 Illustrations, 


GROWING FROM SEED—GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE. 





PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS —MODE OF OPERA- 
tion, Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting 
in Hot-Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting—5 Ji/ustrationa. 


CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD,—THOUSANDS OF VINES 
are Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 Jilust. 
PROPAGATING HOUSE.— PERFECTION SHOULD BE 
our Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House, Lean-to 
Propagating House, Single Rooted House, Flues,—2 Jl, 


CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TIME TO MAKE CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings, 


LAYERING THE VINE.—THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Convenient Methods in Use,—1 Jlustration, 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be 
Used Successfully.—4 Jllustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.—THESE ARE OPERA- 
tions that Should Demand the Attention of Every One 
Who Undertakes to Produce New Varieties, Mode of 
Operation.--3 Jlustrations. 

TRNANSPLANTING—VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Cuiture before being Planted in the 
Vineyard, Heeling-in.—3 Zllustrationa, 


SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations 


STEM APPENDAGES.—SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.—7 Jllustrationes. 

PLANTING THE VINE.—A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, Fiow to Plant. 


GRAPE TRELLISES.—2 Jllustrationa. 
TIME TO PRUNE VINES,—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Soils. 


GARDEN CULTURE,—POSITION OF BORDER, TRAIN- 
ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem Trel- 
lises in Gardens, Training to Stakes, Girdling tue Vine, 
Remoring the Leaves.—9 Jiulustrations. 

GATHERING THE FRUIT.—PRESERVING fHE FRUIT, 
Wine Making, Pruning Shears.—1 Jllust: ation. 

INSECTS.—ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEE- 
tle, Spotted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow 
Bear, Hog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil- 
lar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Red 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, Sun Scald,—18 Tllus, 


DESCRIPTION OF (nearly Serenty) VARIETIES. 


REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow 
System, Long liod Spur System, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.—Inidcx, 

SENT PCST-PAID. - - - PRICE $1.50 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 





245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y- 
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COTTON CULTURE. 
BY JOSEPH B. LYMAN. 


WITH AN ADDITIONAL CHAPTER ON 


COTTON SEED AND ITS USES. 


BY J. R. SYPHER. 


CONTENTS. 
-ART L 


THE COTTON FARM.—ITS STOCK, IMPLE- 
MENTS, AND LABORERS. 


PREPARATION OF SOIL AND PLANTING. 
HOW THE CROP IS TO BE CULTIVATED, 
COTTON PICKING. 

GINNING, BALING, AND MARKETING. 
THE COTTON PLANTER’S CALENDAR. 


PART IL 


QUALITY, EXTENT, AND CHARACTER OF 
COTTON LANDS OF NORTH AMERICA, 


ENEMIES AND DISEASES OF COTTON. 


IMPROVED AND SCIENTIFIC CULTURE. 


VARIOUS KINDS OF COTTON CULTIVATED 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HOW TO REALIZE THE MOST FROM A CROP; 
THE UNION OF THE GROWING OF 
COTTON WITH ITS MANUFACTURE 
INfO YARNS AND FABRICS. 


VALUE OF COTTON AS A PLANT, AND THE 
USES TO WHICH IT MAY BE APPLIED. 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE OF COTTON; 
ITS HISTORY AND STATISTICS. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO VARIOUS 
CLASSES OF PERSONS WHO PROPOSE TO 
ENGAGE IN COTTON GROWING. 


COTTON SEED OIL. COTTON SEED CAKE, 
SENT POST-PALD. PRICE $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





THE AMERICAN 


HORTICUCURAL ANMUAL 


For 1868. 





A YEAR-BOOK 


FOR EVERY HOME. 


The second number of this serial is now ready. It will 
contain a popular record of horticultural progress during 


the past year, besides valuable articles from 


EMINENT HORTICULTURISTS. 


Among those who contributed to its pages are 
HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
PETER HENDERSON, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, 
JOSIAH HOOPES, 
WM. S. CARPENTER, 
GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
DOCTOR VAN KEUREN, 
DOCTOR JOHN A. WARDER, 
8. B. PARSONS, 
JAS. J. H. GREGORY, 
GEORGE SUCH, 
ANDREW 8S. FULLER, 
JOHN SAUL, 
JAMES VICK, and 
other well known pomological and floricultural writers, 
The engravings, which have been prepared expressly 


for the work, are numerous, and make it the 


MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


work of its kind ever published in this or any other coun- 
try. It contains Tables, Lists of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, 
and Florists, and other useful matters of reference. Sent 
post-paid. Price, fancy paper covers, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





COPELAND'S COUNTRY LIFE. 
A COMPENDIUM OF 
AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL 


Practical Knowledge. 
By ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 

It contains 926 large Octavo Pages and 250 Engravings, 
and embraces Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great value to those interested in Country Life, 
The following are some of the matters of which it treats; 


DRAININC. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 
VECETABLES. 
HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 
CRAPE CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

The Kitchen Garden receives particular attention. 
In short, as its name indicates, the book treats of almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in 
the country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 

SENT POST-PAID, - <= == *& PRICE, $5.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New-York. 








THE AMERICAN 


AGKICULTURAL ANNUAL 


For 1868s. 





A YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED BY EVERYBODY, 


This volume is now ready, and contains much of inter. 
est to every agriculturist. Besides the general record of 
agricultural progress, it will contain a valuable article on 

Factory Dairy Practice, 

By GARDNER B. WEEKs, Esq., Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Dairymen’s Association, in which he discusses the 
reasons for the best practice and the most approved ap- 
paratus, buildings, ctc., fully illustrated, and is equally 
interestiug to the practical dairyman and to the novice, 

Sewers and Earth Closets 


In their relations to Agriculture, by Col. GEo. E. Warrna, 


Winter Wheat, 
Describing, with engravings, new and valuable varieties, 
by JosePH Harris and JoHN JOHNSTON ;—one upon 
Scythes and Cradles, 


By Joun W. Dove tas, (fully illustrated ;) also articles on 
Horse Breaking and on Bitting Colts, by Saw. 
F, Heavvy, Exsq., illustrated ;) on Recent Progress 


|} in Agricultural Science, by Prof.S. W. Jounson; 


on Commercial Fertilizers, Veterinary Medicine and 
Jurisprudence, Progress of Invention Affecting Agricul- 
ture. Valuable Tables for Farmers and others, etc. 

It is intended that the work shall be practical, excellent 
in the beauty of its illustrations, and in its adaptation to 
the wants of American Farmers, superior to anything of 
the kind heretofore published. 

In its general features it will be like the Agricultural 
Annual for 1867, containing an Almanac and Calendar, 
and there will be added a list of dealers in Agricultural 
Implements, Seeds, etc. Sent post-paid. Price, fancy 
paper covers, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 

ORANCE JUDD &CO., 
245 Broadway,New York. 





HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS. 

How to Breed a Horse. 
Ponies—Different Breeds. 
How to Breed Mules. 
How to Buy a Horse. 
How to Feed a Horse. 
How to Croom a Horse. 
How to Break a Horse. 
How to Physic a Horse. 
How to Shoe a Horse. 
How to Ride a Horse, etc. 
SENT POST-PAID, Bowtie . . PRICE, 61%. 


ORANCE JUDD &CO., |. 
245 Broadway, New-York, 
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THE MAHOPAC HOUSE 


For the Relief and Cure of Epileptics 


and Paralytics. 

This Medical Institution for the treatment of Epilepsy, 
Paralysis, and other nervous diseases, is situated on the 
shores of the beautiful lake Mahopac, and in one of the 
healthiest locations of the State. The House is fitted up 
with every convenience, including gas and modern im- 
provements, for the best comforts of the patients—and also 
provided with arrangements to administer the diflerent 
kinds of baths, a room for gymnastic exercise, a billiard 
table, &c., and everything necessary to the successful treat- 
ment of the patients. Casesof Dipsomania or other nervous 
derangements induced by intemperance, are also admitted 
into the Institution, Charges from $20 to $30 per week, 
including board, medical attendance, medicines, etc. For 
further information address 

DR. M. GONZALEZ ECHEVERRIA, Medical Superin. 
tendent, Lake Mahopac, Putnam Co., N. Y. 


J. H. BURTT, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 





STORE, 84 KNEELAND STREET. 
Warehouse, 115 South St., Boston, Mass. 
Particular attention given to sales of Flour, Butter, Cheese, 
Eggs, Hides, Pelts, Country Produce, &c, 








This beautiful and indestructible fibrous Mineral is now 
manufactured into a ROOF COATING, and a Cement for 
joints in Stone, Wood, aud Metals, and for repairing Leaks 
in Roofs of all kinds. 
Patented for all similar purposes by H, W. JOHNS, for ten 
3s manufacturer of Improved Rooting Materials, 78 Wil- 
Y. ¥. Forsale by Hardware and Paint dealers, and 
Send for Descriptive Circu- 


Cheap, Useful, 


and 


Elegant. 
“TMPROVED 
BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
MUNTING- 
CASED 
WATCHES” 
(The qualities andresemblance of this new metal are such, 
compared to gold, that even judges are deceived) and 
“ROSKOPF’S Patentep PEOPLE'S WATCH.” 
The Improved Bronze Alumininm of which my watches 
are nade is a metal differing entirely from any ever offered 
tothe public, It has seriously occupied the attention of 
Scientific men, and has not only called forth the culogiums 
of the press in consequence of its peculiar properties, but 
has also obtained a Gold Medal at the Paris. Exposition, and 
even been favorably noticed by rescript of His Holiness Pius 
1X..authorizing its use in the manufacturing ot Church goods. 
The qualities of this metal are such that it is surpassed by. 
none, if weexeept golditself, and that only on account of 
the intrinsic value of the latter, Further details will be 
found in my circular, which will be sent postpaid on demand, 
My watches are madeof three sizes, all hunting-cased— 
one small for ladies or lads, and two for gents. The move- 
ments are well finished, carefully pnt together by skillful 
workmen, ind perfectly regulated, Lean therefore warrant 
them excellent time-keepers, ‘These goods being manutact- 
ured in my own factory, | am enabled to sell any of the 
above sizes at the extremely low price of $16.00. A full 

assortment of all kinds of chains always on hand. 
Goods sent by express, C.O, D., with charges, 
Not responsible for money sent enclosed in letters, 
Address JULES D, HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


STIMPSON’S SCIEN 





ye: 
Jiam-s ease 
at Drug and General Stores, 
lar, prices, etc. 


PARIS, 1867. 
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No, 22, FINE. No. 44 MEDIUM. No. 66 COARSE. Sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $3.00, With Ink-Retaining 
Penholder, 3.50. A. S. BARNES & CO., New York. : 





GOLD PENS, 50c¢.; Fountain Styles, $1 ta $2; with 
case and pencil, $2 to $5.50. Pens reprired for 50c. 
G, FF. HAWKES, 64 Nassau-st., New York, 


AINTS for FARMERS and others.—The Grafton 
" Mineral Paint Co. are now manutacturing the Best, 
Cheapest, and most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 15 vears ; itis 
of alight brown or beautiful chocolate color, and can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or-cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer. It is valuable for Houses, Barns, 
Fences, ¢ arriage and Car-makers, Pails and Wooden-ware, 
Agricultural Implements, Canal ‘Boats, Vessels and Ships? 
ottoms, Canyas, Metal and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fire and 
Water-proof,) Floor Oil Cloths, (one Manufacturer having 
used 5,000 bbis. the past year,) and as @ paint for any purpose 
is unsurpassed for body, durability, elasticity, and adhesive- 
sie Price #6 per bbl. of 300 Ibs., which will supply a farm- 
for a ye ars tocome, W arranted in all Cases as above. Send 
pally ehh which gives full particulars. None genuine 
iless branded in a trade mark, Grafton Mineral Paint. 
DANIEL BIDWELL, 254 Pearl Street, New York. 
a 


KYEry MAN HIS OWN HOUSE PAINTER 
Pai and Paper Hanger.—All Housekeepers, Farmers and 
THOMAS SMITE ete Book. Send 75 cents by mail to 
a 8} » Baldwin City, K as vi 2 Se! 
fee of postage ony addres?” Same And ME Wit De en 


‘Shaler’s Family Scale You want them. See 
aivertionnontne —_ You want them. See 
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MmuE AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMP. 
Patented Feb. 9, 1864. 
The BRIDGE- 


PORT MANUFAC- 
TURING COM- 
PANY, Bridgeport, 
Conn. having large- 
ly increased their 
facilities for the 
manufacture of the 
nbove-named_ cele- 
brated DOUBLE- 
ACTION NON- 
FREEZING Force 
PUMP, are pre- 
pared to furnish 
them in any quan- 
tities, This pump 
is recommended by 
Insurance Compan- 
ics and others as a 
convenient and use- 
ful FIRE PUMP, as 
with the power of 
one man water can 
be thrown through 
a hose and pipe 
trom 50 to 75 ft. It 
is also recommend- 
ed .or its conven- 
jence in washing 
wagons, watering 
gardens, lawns, &¢, 
Irs ADVANTAGES 
AND USES, 

Ist. Simplicity.— 
The entire Pump is 
composed otf but 
few parts, all of gal- 
vanized iron, and 
can be taken apart 
and put together easily, and as it requires no packing, sel- 
dom gets out of repair, 

2d. Jt Never Freezes.—As no water remains in the pipe 
when not in motion, there is no danger of freezing, 

3d, These Pumps, being placed near the bottom of the well, 
work with very little friction, as they are perfectly lubri- 
cated, ind alwavs furnish the coldest and purest water. 

4th. Galvanized.—Being thoroughly galvanized, outside 
and inside, they do not impart an unpleasant and brackish 
taste to the water; hence, tor well-pumps tor family use, the 
galvanized ones are recommended, 

We are prepared to furnish the following list of Pumps, 
either Iron, Galvanized or Prass, with printed directions for 
putting themin. Pipe extra. In ordering pipe and pump 
from the manufactory or of agents, be particular to give the 
exact depth of we!l to top of platform; pipe can then be 
furnished the length required, so that any man_ observing 
the directions sent can set a pump without trouble. Orders 
for pumps promptly filled. Sent by express C, O. D. 








Gal- Size of Length of Capacity, 

No. Tron, vanized. Cylinder. Stroke. per minute. 

1 $12 $15 84 inches. 4and6inehes. 15 to 20 gals. 

2 20 3 4 inches. 4and5inches, 23 to 35 gals. 

3 3 36 5 inches, 6 inches, 70 gals. 

4 50 65 6 inches, 7 inches, 140 gals. 

5 200 252 9 inches. 12 inches, 400 gals, 

Pipe, Hose, and Couplings required will be furnished at 
the lowest price. 











FITTINGS, 
NEW SPECIALTY BY 


POULTRY YARD 


A 

















’ 192 
Nee 408 0.0 net 


224) EAST 26 
, NEW YOR. - 


Established in 1843. 
Fine Castings to Order. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 



























LDERNEY CATTLE, imported and out of im- 
ported ; also, pure-bred fowls, Address G. W. FARLEE, 
Cresskill, N. J.,on Northern R. t., 1 hour from New York, 


Annual Sale of Durham Stock. 
R. G. DUN 


Will offer at Public Sale, without resérve, at LONDON, 

Madison County, Ohio, on 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1868, 

21 head of his pure blood Durham Cattle, consistin 
yearling Bulls, 10 one and two yearling Heifers, and 
with Bull Calf. 

JOHN G. DUN will also sell at the same time and place 
12 yexrling Bulls and Heifers and 2 two-year old Bulls, 

‘TERMS.—Nine months’ credit, with approved security. 

Send for Catalogues of pedigrees, 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 
HOROUGH-BRED Stock, and Domestic and 


Ornamental Fowls for sale. For circulars and price 
address me rER & CO.,, 
Parkesburgh, Chester Co., Pa. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for SALE. 
—Shipped by Express to all parts of the U.S8., Canada, 
or South America, Send for Circular and Prices, Address 
JAMES YOUNG, Jr. & CU., Marshaliton, Chester Co., Pa. 


of ? 
Cow, 











PYALIAN QUEENS.—Honey-Comb Emp- 
tier. Late improvements in our Movable Comb Bee- Hive, 
Circular and price list for 1868 sent free. L. L, LANG- 
STROLH & SON, Lock Box 66, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio, 
ETT’S DOUBLE MOLD BRANCH BEAM 
PLOW cultivates corn, potatoes, sugar cane, &c., with- 
outhand hoeing, ‘the only Double Mold plow that runs 
steady and doesn't clog. 
Send for lilustrated Circular to 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Also, Share's Coulter Harrow, Hutchinson's Pat. Cider 
Mill, Jona Deep Working Plows. 


RAY’S DOUBLE CASED MOVABLE COMB 
BEE-HIVE, Patented Nov. 26th, 1867. Also, Italian 
Queen Bees, bred trom Jmported Mothers, of undoubted 
yurity, at living prices. For full particulars send tor Circu- 
ars and Price i st. 











A. GRAY, 
Reily, Butler County, Ohio. 
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Mabbett’s Folding ' Sectional Chicken 
Coop. 


Patent Applied for. 


This Coop meets awant long experienced, costs but little, 
and lasts for years. Every person that raises chickens should 
have them. A good opportunity to make money. County 
Rights for sale cheap. Apply to 

J. H. MABBETT, Patentee, Box 78, Jersey City, N. J. 


{EYELYN’S POULTRY BREEDING in a 
Commercial Point of View, as carried out by the Na- 
tional Poultry Co. Natural and Artificial Hatching, Rear- 
ing, and Fattening, on entirely new and scientific principles, 
with all the necessary plans, elevations, sections, and details, 
and a notice of the Poultry establishments in France, by 
Geo. Kennedy Geyelin, C. EE. With a Preface by Charles L. 
Flint, Secretary Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
With Twenty-seven, [lustrations. . Published by A. WIL- 
LIAMS «& CO. No. 100 Washington-st., Boston. 8vo, cloth, 
tinted paper, 127 pages, Price, $1.25. Copies sent by mail on 


EGGS. EGGS. 


HNoudan, Creveceur, Black Spanish, and Brahma Eggs, 
from imported and prize birds, Address 
PHILANDER WILLIAMS, Taunton, Mass. 


RAHMA POOTRA EGGS from pure imported 
stock; fowls very large, nearly white, pea combs, 13 
eggs, $2 a2, $6; packed in moss to ensure their hatching. 
Sent any distance by Express. Address, 
W. 8S. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 























E&es of Dorking, Spanish, Brahma (dark), 
4Cochin, white, buff, or Partridge color. Houdan, Creve- 
ceur, La Fleche, Malay, Gold Polands, Game, Sultans, Ayles- 
bury and Rouen ducks, at one shilling each. Toulouse goose, 
1s. 6d., Cambridge Turkeys, 2 shillings (English). 

JAMES C, COUPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


“GGS from White Leghorn, Brahma, White- 

4 faced Black Spanish, and Golden Seabright Bantam 
fowls. Selected stock and of pertect| purity. $2 per doz.; 4 
doz. or more $1.50 per doz, N. A. SHUTE, Exeter, N. H. 








uperior Brahma Fowls, carefully bred from Prize 
» Stock. Also choice Brahma eggs, lor natenrne $1.25 per 
doz. ; $2.25 for 2dozen. J. S. CLARK, Tivoli, N. Y. 


IRST MEDAL at American Poultry —— 
Three First Prizes at other Exhibitions. White Leg- 
horn eggs for setting, $2.50 per doz. m 
JOHN SALISBURY, Jr., Nyack, N. Y. 








GGS from first-class Brahma Fowls, $2 per doz. 
ASilver Seabright Bantams, $4 per doz. Delivered to Ex- 
press on receipt of price. W. Brown, Hampton Falls, N, HL. 


6e@ HALSTED’ IMPROVED DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN for Poultry, the most simple and 
we ° M. HALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 


a Day for All.—Stencil Tool Samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 





durable yet offered.” Add 


$10 
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THE NEW YORK 
Importing, Breeding, and Manafaetaring (o., 
A. M. HALSTED & CO., Agts., 
68 Pearl St., New York. 
Importers, Breeders, and Dealers in Thorough-bred Stock 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Dogs, Poultry, 
Stock bonght and sold on Commis- 





of all kin 
Pigeons and Rabbits. 
record kept of all stock placed in our hands for 


sion. A ds 
sand Commissions solicited, 


sale, and also of wants. Ord 
For Circulars address as above. 





CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
M. OCKEEFE, SON & CO., 


Importers and Growers, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealers in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 





Dutch Bulbs, Fruit Plants, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. é 
Ellwanger & Barry’s Block. Rochester, N. Y. 


RASPBERRIES and BLACKBERRIES, 
best varieties, Send for descriptive Catalogue, just 
MAHLON MOON, 


ublished. 
P oe Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


-g Downing, $5 doz.: £25,109. Second size, $2.50 per 
doz; $12.50 per 100. Harrison, Romeyn, Market, Fenner, 
Gloede’s Perpetnal, and Globe, each &2 doz.; or £10, 100. The 
7 varieties, including Chas. Downing, 2d size, 1 doz, ach, 7. 

Rippowam, Jucunda, Durand’s, Philadelphia, each 50 cts, 

















doz. ; 100, : } hice ta } 
Stinzer, Negro, Ella, A. Lincoln, President, $1 doz. each, 
or #4, 100; or the 9 varieties, one doz, each, $5. 





White Alpine, Red Alpine, each $1 doz.; $3, 100, Agricu)- 
, Downer’s Prolitic, Green Prolific, Russell, each 30c. 
100. The entire collection, 22 varieties, 1 dozen 


. Downing, $12 














: rry, &l each, $9 doz. I 

3 doz. Fordescription of all the above, look at March 

No. ot Agriculturist, pave 113. Strawberry plants may be 

set ont up to the 10th of June. 100 Strawberry plants or less, 

by mail, post-paid, a ss E tw 
Address, W.S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade St., New York. 


Vegetable Plants for May. 


Sweet Potato (Nansemond), 7c. per 100; 3 per 500; $5 per 1000 
3 ” s 5 o 











r 





Cabbage (snecession sorts), De. a5 
Cauliflower (Erfurt & others).$1.50" $5 - $7.50 
Tomato (Cedar Hill Early), $3.00" ne so CU 





Can be safely shipped to any distance not exceedin 
days in the transit; fresh supplies daily from our Gardet 
Bergen. HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 

67 Nassau-st., New Yori. 


500 Farmers will testify to its superiority over all other 
varieties, It yields] ely, ripens early, is eight-rowed and 
white, kernels large, firm and compact on the ear—capping 
over on the ends—is remarkably sound both in wet and dry 
seasons, ears from 12 to 16 inehes in length. Packages con- 
taining enongch for 5) hills, by mail, post-paid, 25 cents per 
packet; 4%s., by mail, post-paid, $1. Larger quantities at 
reasonable rates, Address S. B. FANNING, 
Jamesport, Long Island, N. Y. 
Send stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


CHERRY LAWN FARM. 
Our Descriptive Catalognes of Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, Currants, Goose be ies, 
Grapes, Rhubarb, Asparagus, Seed Potatoes, Vegetable 
Plants, mailed to all on application, All orders intrusted to 
us will be faithfully executed in EVERY respect. 
D. H. BROWN, New Brunswick, N. J. 


















6 T 
Phinney’s Early Watermeton. 
The seed of this melon was sent me several years since by 
a gentleman who had tried several kinds of watermelon and 
failed with all but this variety. I have raised it myself two 
seasons and find it rery reliable, and worth sending out to 
the public. Of good size, oblong, elegantly mottled, grass 
green, deep red flesh, early and excellent. 
Per packaze, 15 cts.; per oz.. 5) ets.; per lb., $3.00. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


Marblehead Mammoth Sweet Corn, 


The ears are of an enormons size, often welghing between 
two and three pounds, very sweet and excellent for table use, 
My specimens of this Corn recently took the First Preminm 
at two of the Annual Fairs of the Mass. Horticultural Soci- 
ety. Per package, 25 cents, or five packages tor $1.00, 

My seed Catalogue gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 

















Sweet Potato Plants, 


Sweet Potato Plants by the 100, by the 1000, or 10,000, raised 
and for sale, by I. J. SIMONSON, 
58 Courtlandt-street, New York. 





ee WANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
1 grown from selected seed, price 65 cts. per 100, by 
er 100, by Express; $5 per 1000. Printed direc- 
tions for setting and culture.” 
Address A, M. HALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 


SEED POTATOES. 

Harison, Goodrich, White Peach Blow, &c., at lowest rates, 
for sale by TATEM & DAVENPORT, Produce Commission 
Merchants, No.1 Del. Avenue Market, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Consignments solicited. 


PURE GARDEN SEEDS 


Of the best quality and true to name. Forwarded by mail 
without extra charge. Our I}lustrated Manual for 1868 sent 
on receiptofstamp. MAUPAY, HACKER & CO., Seed Grow- 
ers & Importers, Nos. 803 & 805 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ETTER LATE THAN NEVER.—Readers of 
this who have not supplied their Fields and Gardens 
with Berry plants, will please refer to page 113, March No,, 
and order immediately of 
JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


ST PREMIUMof Penn. Horticultural fair, 1867, 

award to the New Strawberry, Stinger Seedling. Send 

for price list to TATEM & DAVENPORT, Commission Mer- 
chants, No. 1 Delaware Avenue Market, Philadelphia, Pa, 


OT TOO LATE YET to plant Strawberries, 

Raspberries, Blackberries, &c, For information or prices 
send for spring Circular, and Price List, stating kinds and 
quantities wanted. C.F. & J.S. FRITTS, Elwood, N. J. 


mail; 60 cts, 

















Shaler’s Family Scales are wanted by every Farm- 
er. See advertisement on page 193 








V 7M. ELTING & CO.’S Seed Warehouse, 201 
Fulton-st., New York. A choice stock of pure and 
reliable Seeds for Garden and Farm. 
Catalogues tree on application, 


Grape Vines Offered for Land!!! 


I will take good Lands for Grape Vines and Cuttings, or 
sell yery low for cash. Address with price, 
s DR. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, III]. 














Arbor VIT& PLANTS at wholesale, as follows: Pasture 
plants, $5 per 1000; Nursery grown, $60 per 1000, Address till 
June Ist, L. B. CHAPMAN, 51 Cortlandt-st. New York ; 
all other times, Portland, Maine. 


Vo Agricultural Societies, 


Diplomas for prizes, of beautiful and appropriate designs, 
plain or in colors, can be had in any quantities of 
THE MAJOR & KNAPP Engraving, M’fz. & Lith. Co., 
i1 Broadway, New York, 








PATENT CHERRY STONER.—Takes out the 
stones from one bushel per hour, without mashing the 

fruit. Simple and durable. Price $1.25. Agents wanted, 
Address GEER & HUTCHINSON, Peoria, Ill. 


OrFice oF * Passaic Carbon Works,” 
159 Front STREET, (CORNER MAIDEN LANE). 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE BONE DUST, 


Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 
Animal Charcoal, Ivory Black, &c. 


Orders for the above articles manufactured at our Works 
on the Passaic River, N. « iould be addressed to 
LISTER BROTHE 159 Front-st.. New York. 


~C. G. CRANE & CO., 
79 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 


TO FARMERS & PLANTERS, 


The subscribers offer for sale 20,000 Tons 
of Double Refined Poudrette, made 
trom the Night Soil, Blood, Offal, and Dead 
Animals of New York City, for which they 

ive exelusive contracts for a long term of 
Price, only Twenty-Five Dollars per 
on. This article is fully guaranteed to be as 
cood, weight tor weight, as any Sixty or Seven- 
: ty Dollar superphosphate in market. The re- 
sults on Corn, Cotton, Tobacco, and Grain, have been aston- 
ishing, the past year; maturing crops from 10 days to two 
weeks earlier, and double the crop. Pamphlets wit expe- 
rience of hundreds of tarmers, and every information, will 
be sent free to anv one apy 



















ylving by letter or otherwise, to 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO,, 
66 Courtlandt-st., New York, 


E. F. Coe’s 
AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


Price $55 per ton of 2000 pounds, free on board. 
Send for Circular giving Analysis and Testimonials to 
J. R. DECATUR & Co., 
197 Water-st., New York. 


GEORGE M. PETTY, 
Real Estate Agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ihave a constant demand for farms in nearly every State 
in the Union. 

Persons having property to sell will please send a descrip- 
tion of the property, location, &c., with terms of sale, and 
price. My terms are from 2 to 5 per cent, according to 
property. 

Persons sending $10 can have their property inserted in 
mv Real Estate Register. 

References: E. P. Jones, Att'y at Law. Pittsburgh; J. HL. 
Walter, Prothonatary ; Henry Smorley, Recorder. 


y EST VIRGINIA TIMBER and FARMING 
LANDS for SALE, near the Ohio River, in latitude 
of Washington; climate mild; water good ; location healthy ; 
price very low. Nounderbrush ; soil a deep, rich loam; good 
stock, fruit, and grain lands. Title perfect. 

FE. C. SMITH, 
No. 71 Broadway, Room No, 70, New York. 

‘ 
1,200,000 ACRES, 
Stock, Grain and Fruit Farms, and unimproved lands in all 
parts of the West. Send stamp for descriptive catalogue. 
M. D. SEWARD, Normal, McLean Co., III. 




















VRANKLIN TRACT—20,000 ACRES, on Rail- 
road, Gloucester County, New-Jersey,25 miles south of 
Philadelphia, good soil, mild, healthful climate. Low prices, 
in lots to suit purchasers. Pamphlets, with map and fail in- 
formation, sent free. Address MORRIS & CO., North Vine- 
land, N. J. Improved Farms for sale. 





ENNINGTON’S Real Estate Register contains 

Farms, Plantations, Mills, Hotels, etc., for Sale and 

Exchange, in TWENTY-SEVEN different States, It gives 

the owners’ names and address, and is sent toany person one 
year for ten cents. Address ISAAC C. PENNINGTON, 
No, 132 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, 











/ 
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Missouri Lands for Sale, 

Tt is a fact that the lands of Missouri, cheap, fert F 
nated in the heart of the Union, furnish an cxtraordinan at 
portunity for the people of the Eastern and Northern State, 
to acquire rich, healthy, and good farms and homea va 
opportunity never can occur again, 80 near the great centers 
of population. The great territory of North Missouri, boun : 
ed north by Towa, east by the Mississippi, south and west ia 
the Missouri River, contains about 25,0 S aanare miles, or ‘si 
teen million acres as desirable as anvin the Valley of ih 
Mississippi. Through this garden of Missouri, the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph R, RN. extends. Its eastern termini at Hanni- 
bal and Quincy on the Mississippi, and its western at St 
Joseph and_ Kansas City, on the Missouri. Excellent and 
cheap lands lie along side of its track in alternate sections 
Nature here has done much, man but little. The climate, so 
temperate and healthy, and a virgin soil, capable of produc. 
ing almost every kind of vegetation, invite emigrants frem 
the cold and bleak domains of the North, to settle on our 
rich and waiting prairies. Slavery has been tried here fifty 
years, and now Freedom will be tried forever. Let the in. 
dustrious and enterprising, rich and poor, come and prosper 

Cireulars giving full particulars and much valuable 
information are supplied gratis to all who wish to come, or 
to cireulate to induce their friends to come with them, ’ 

A Sectional Map showing exact location of all Rail. 
road lands eee tia bana''C Address 

GEO. L. ARRIS, Lanc ommissioner of Hannibal & 
St. Joseph IR. R., Hannibal, Mo. nibal & 
32 700 ACRES RICH ARABLE LAND, well 

3 timbered. Few hours of city of Norfolk 
Good water navigation. Price $3 per acre. Many other 
smaller tracts snitable for trucking and fruits. 

E.C. LINDSEY & CO., Real Estate Agents, Norfolk, Va, 
es Te a eee 
(> ACRES for $1,000 of fine rolling Prairie 

> land in Iowa, entered eight years, a great bar. 
gain to purchaser, Send stamp for Descriptive Cireular to 

J.S. YOUNG, Washington, Washington Co., Pa, 


HOWE & STEVENS’ 


FAMILY DYE COLORS. 


CAUTION. 


ALL persons who keep Howe & STEVENS’ Fautry Dre 
Coors for sale can be relied on for fair dealing, for the rea- 
son that they cost the retailer twenty-five cents per dozen 
more than other kinds of Dyesin the market, while he re- 
tails them ail at the same price; consequently he makes 
twenty-live cents per dozen more by selling an inferior article. 

We publish this caution to guard our enustomers against 
imposition. Accept none but Howr & STEVENS’ Patent 
FaMILy DYE Coors. They are the original inventors of 
an improvement which originated this branch of business, 
and made dyeing a domestic art. They have had, also, five 
years’ experience in this particular business, and have been 
constantly improving the quality of their Dyes. All the 
colors, both in liquid and powder form, are manufactured 
by the undersigned, and we can supply our customers with 
either. The liquids do not require so much time in dyeing; 
but the powder colors Will color the most goods, and cost 
the — package. Inecoloring blacks, browns and drabs, 
we would advise the use of the powder colors in preference 
to the liquid, unless for ribbons or some very small article. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MANLEY HOWE, 


(Successor to Howe & Stevens.) 
260 and 262 BROADWAY, BOSTON. 


ROTTING HORSES, AND HOW TO TRAIN 
THEM. PEDIGREES, AND WHERE TO FIND THEM. 
Horse Portraiture.—Breeding, Rearing, and Training Trot: 
ters. Preparations for Races; Management in the Stable; 
on the Track ; Horse Life, &c. By JosepH CArrn SIMpPson. 
One crown 8vo, volume....... 00 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Being acompilation of the Pedigrees of American and 
imported Blood Horses, from the earliest records, with an 
Appendix of all named animals without extended Pedigrees 
prior to the year 1840. And a Supplement containing a His 
tory of all Horses and Maresthat have trotted in public from 
the earliest trotting races till the close of 1866. By J.H. 
WaALLace. 1,000 pages, illustrated with original Portraits 
paely engraved on steel, of about 20 celebrated Racers and 
Trotters, 

One vol. Svo., cloth, gilt....... sven wisassouss sions -$10.00 

A NEW WORK ON THE RIFLE. Entitled THE CRACK 
SHOT. By E. C. Barner. Price $2.50. 

Sent pre-paid on receipt of aay Vv 

W. A. TOWNSEND & ADAMS, 
434 Broome-st., New York. 


Special Announcement, 
Whitlock’s Horticultural Advertiser. 


We take pleasurein announcing that Mr, AndrewS, Fuller, 
the well-known practical horticulturist, has been engaged 
as Editor of our Horticultural Advertiser. ; 

Mr. Fuller is not only the author of several of our most 
popular horticultural works, but a member of many 0 
the prominent scientific societies of Europe and America. 

We believe that our subscribers and the public in general 
will be pleased to learn that the services of so eminent & 
horticulturist have been secured to aid in disseminating use- 
ful information among the masses. 

L. L. WHITLOCK, Publisher. 


a “ws x 
AGENTS WANTED. 

FOR THE LIFE OF GEN. U. 8S. GRANT. By 
Hon. Henry C. Deming. The only work of the kind issued 
under the sanction ana by the authority of Grant himself. 
The author is well known as one of the most brilliant wri- 
ters and eloquent orators in the country. Agents will find 
this one of the most intensely interesting Biographies ever 
es in America, and ‘will meet with a_ready sale. 
For particulars, address S. 8. SCRANTON & COQ, 

126 Asylum-st., Hartford, Conn, 
dahead Baste 2% 


RANT.—Agents wanted for the Life, Campaigns 

and Battles of Gen. U.S. Grant. In one octavo volume, 
over 500 pp., and well illustrated. Apply at_once for Circu 
lar to LEDYARD BILL, %5 Fulton-st., New York. 


O you want a GOOD farm, WEST? Five im- 
proved farms with water and timber. No better bar- 
gains anywhere, Schools near, soil rich, and climate health- 
ful. Time on part, IR. ELDRIDGE, Otsego, Lowa. 
NIE ARR LAO UR RANG Sein A pS lh lel =— 
Shaler’s Family Scales. The most paying article 
for Agents. See advertisement on page 193, 
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THE INDEPENDENT = $1, 


The N. ¥Y. Independent 


FoR 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTLAN 


FOUR DOLLARS! 


We have decided, for the next three months, to offer to 
every new subscriber to THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN eend 
ing us $1 extra (or $4) a copy of the N, Y. INDEPENDENT 
for one year, These are two of the largest religious papers 
in the world, and cannot be had for less than $5.50 a year 
when taken singly. 

Tue LIBERAL CHRISTIAN is acknowledged on all sides to 
be the freshest, spiciest, and ablest religious sheet published, 
price $3 per year, The Independent is $2.50 per year, 

sins ila 
REV. H. W. BELLOWS’ greatly admired 
EUROPEAN LETTERS, 
reprinted from the columns of 


The Liberal Christian, 
are now in press by Messrs. Harper & Bros., and will be 
issued intwolarge and handsome volumes, Price $1.75each, 

The first volume is ready and will be delivered in a few 
days. Sent by mail to any address, post-paid, from this 
office, on receipt of price. 

A MACNIFICENT CIFT! 

In view of the great interest felt in these Letters, and the 
desire to get an early copy, we have made arrangements 
with Harpers, by which, for the next three months, 

THE FIRST VOLUME 
OF 


Dr. BELLOWS’ LETTERS 
WILL BE PRESENTED TO 
EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
to THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN sending us 50 cents in addi- 
tion to his $3, and 25 cents to pay the postage of the work; or 
BOTH VOLUMES 
Will be Given 
For two new subscribers enclosing $1 extra, and 50 cents 

to cover postage. 
Ce" One new subscriber for two years tr advance will 
be considered the same as two new subscribers. 


——wO1 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, 


The N. Y. Independent, 
(each for one year) and The First Volume of 
DR. BELLOWS’ LETTERS, 

Will be furnished for 

WwW 7 ; 
FIVE DOLLARS! 
And twenty-five cents additional to cover postage, 
These propositions are intended only for NEW sub- 
scribers, Whose names have not been upon our books (or 


the books of The Independent) within the year, and they 
will remain open only for the space of three months. 





The Liberal Christian 


1s not only one of 


THE LARGEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE 
in appearance, but is, upon all sides, acknowledged to be 
THE MOST ABLY EDITED 
as it is, also, the MOST EXPENSIVE 


RELIGIOUS JOURNAL in the WORLD! 


It is not intended as a money-making institution; and 
however large its circulation or its receipts, EVERY 
PENNY WILL BE EXPENDED IN PUSHING 
FORWARD THE WORK. Let all understand and 
know that 


We are in Earnest, 
andintend, by every practical and proper means in our power 
To Push Forward the Work 
c AND 
To Increase Our Usefulness. 

We ask friends of religion and humanity, one and all, 
In Every Village, Hamlet and Town, 
to take hold of the work and help us forward inthe good 

cause, 
J.N. HALLOCK, Manager, 
82 & 84 Nassausstreet, New York. 
OFFICE OF THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 
P. O. Box 6695. 


Address 




















TH WEEKLY SUN 


Is prepared with great care especially for country subscri- 
bers, The news of the week, in every department, is con- 
densed for it by experienced and skillful editors, so that its 
readers will be able to learn ina brief space of time, every 
event of importance that has happened in any part of the 
globe. A selection from the most interesting editorial arti- 
cles of Tue DAILY SwN will form one of its constant fea- 
tures, While the most instructive and entertaining miscella- 
ny will also occupy a large portion of its columns. 

The features and fluctuations of the markets of cattle, 
produce, and general merchandise, will be accurately and 
carefully exhibited in onr columns; and while Tut WEEKLY 
Sun is thus especially adapted to fill a place occupied by no 
other of our journals as a 

General Family Newspaper, 
it will also furnish accurate and fresh reports of all matters 
of importance to 
THE AGRICULTURIST AND GARDENER. 

This department is under the supervision of ANDREW S. 
FULLER, who will not only write on the subjects in question, 
but will also attend the meetings of the Farmers’ Club, and 
will daguerreotype their proceedings for the benefit of our 
subscribers. Weshall also be glad to receive and print in 
this department of THE SUN the results of the practical ex- 
perience of our readers in agriculture and horticulture. 
Communicationson these topics may be addressed to the 
Agricultural Editor of Tue Sun, New York City. 

A Liberal Offer. 

We have received the following note from Mr. FULLER, 
which speaks for itself: 

To the Publisher of The Sun. 

Sir: One of the great pleasures of an editor is in knowing 
that his labors are appreciated by his readers, 

AsT have taken editorial charge of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Department. of Tie Sun, I am desirous of 
ascertaining how many of its readers take a special interest 
in these subjects. 

For the purpose of obtaining the desired information, I 
make the following proposition: 

To every subscriber to Tue WEEKLY or SEMI-WEEKLY 
ScyN, who shall send in his name, with the full subscription 
price, before the Ist of May next, I will forward by mail, 
carefully packed, and ‘ere paid, six root cuttings each of 
the Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny blackberry, or two good 


} vines of the Concord grape. The one-year old plants of 


these new and most excellent blackberries are now being 
sold by our nurserymen at prices ranging from $4 to $9 per 
dozen; and the cuttings which [ offer will make equally as 
good plants the first season, besides affording stock for their 
turther propagation. 

I do not offer these cuttings or vines as a premium, but 
having a quantity on hand, which I know to be genuine, I 
tender them to the agricultural readers of the WEEKLY and 
Semi-WEEKLY SUN, as an_ earnest of my good will, and the 
pleasant relations which I hope to establish with them. 

A. 8. FULLER, 

The price of Tuk WEEKtyY SUN is fixed at 

ONE DCLULAR A YEAR, 
and while it is offered at this low rate, our friends will bear 
in mind that it is only by a very large subscription list that 
we can be enabled to derive from it anything like a fair 
compensation for the trouble and expense involved in its 


{ publication, It is true that itis printed upon a sheet of more 
/ convenient form and dimensions than most of the other 


general weekly newspapers of this city; but the very con- 
densation and point which give it value, and make its con- 
tents so quickly and easily accessible to every reader, are 
gained by unusual care and labor on the part of its editors. 
It is comparatively easy to fill a big blanket paper up with 
long and uninteresting articles; the work of condensation 
requires labor, talent, and continual watchfulness., 

Twenty copies of Tuk WEEKLY SUN will be mailed to 
one address for $17, and fifty copies for $37.50, invariably 
inadvance. Address THE SUN, New York City. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN 
Will be of the same size and general character as THE 
WEEKLY, but will have space for a greater varicty of mis- 
cellaneous reading, and will furnish the news to its subser!- 
bers with greater freshness, because it will come twice a 
week instead of once only. Itssubscription price will be only 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, 

which is the ordinary price of a New York weekly. We 
confidently recommend this edition of THz Sun to all our 
friends in the country who wish to receive their paper more 
frequently than once a week, and keep themselves more 
freshly posted with regard to the news. 

Subscriptions to THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN will now be 
received; but the first number will not be issued until Tor 
First WEEK IN APRIL, as it is entirely a new paper; the 
editions of Tue SuN haying hitherto been Daily and Weekly 
only. 

Clubs of ten Subscribers, who have their papers sent to 
one address, will recelve Tuk SEMI-WEEKLY SUN on pay- 
ment of $18. Twenty copies will be sent to one address for 
$35; and fifty copies for $80, always in advance. 


Address THE SUN, 
New York City. 


Tne WEEKLY StN and AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will 
be furnished together for $2.00. 
Tax SEMI-WEEKLY and AGRICULTURIAT for $3,00, 








TRICKS :°: TEA TRADE 


Disclosing all the tricks, adulterations. tees mee andim- 
ositions practised on “tea” drinkers. Including the 
‘dodges ” and modus operandi of the 


TEA COMPANIES 


which will prove interesting to all purchasers or consumers 
of tea, This article will prove profitable as well as interest- 
ing to many, The exposure will appear complete in HANEY'S 
JOURNAL. It will be followed in subsequent numbers by 
other exposures equally interesting and important to the pub- 
lic. In the next issue we shall also give an interesting arti- 
cle on the art of 


VENTRILOQUISM 


with full instructions by which persons of ordinary intelli- 
gence and no mal-formation of the organs of speech, may 
Become Ventriloquists, and secure a source of infinite 
amusement for themselves and others, 

HANEY’s JOURNAL is a handsome little monthly, beauti- 
fully printed on the best of paper, illustrated with attractive 
pictures, and full of good reading, including valuable, instrue- 
tive, curious, and amusing matters of various kinds, for all 
the members of the household. Games and puzzles are given 
tor — young folks, and ali will find something of interest 
to them. 

Send now and get the whole of the present year for only 

% cts. 

Aunt Sue, whom many of the Agriculturist readers will 
remember, is a regular contributor, Also, the author of the 
celebrated book, ** Rogues and Rogueries,” who each month 
fully exposes all the new swindles and humbugs as fast as 
they are put in operation. This department alone saves a 
mint of money tothe readers of HANEY’s JouRNAL, The 
“Rich Men of the World” will be continued, and points out 
the successful ways of winning pecuniary success by which 
all young men may profit. 

We aim to make each number of HANEY’s JOURNAL as 
good as possible, and better than any preceding one—that’s 
why subscriptions are pouring in — us, and why (with 
the exception of the humbuggers we show up) all are pleased 
with HANEY’s JouRNAL. And by sending now you can get 
HANEY’'s JOURNAL the whole of 1868, for only 25 cts. Think 
of it—a good and handsome paper for 25 cts. a year. And, 
remember, the low price of HANEY's JOURNAL is its least 
attraction. , 

That our readers do like HANEY’s JOURNAL is shown by 
the fact that, of the vast number of new subscribers received 
this year, only one expressed himself dissatisfied, and desired 
his subscription money returned in accordance with the offer 
made to all such subscribers, 

Try HANEY’s JOURNAL for the whole of 1868, for only 23c. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau-st., New York. 
te Mr. Jesse Haney, the head of our firm _has_been ac 
tively engaged in the publishing business in New York for 
the past fifteen years. For particulars as to his personal and 
business reputation during this time, we would refer to the 

American News Co. (the largest wholesale newspaper agency 
in the world), the Nassau Bank, New York, St. Louis, Mo., 

300k and News Co., the Western News Co., Chicago, and to 
the publishers of any paper in which our advertisement ap- 

ears. What our reputation in the trade is, may be learned 

A applying to any prominent publisher, or book or periodi- 
cal dealer, 

Single copies of HaANEY’s JOURNAL are to be had o- of 
the newsdealers, or on personal application at the office. 
None free, but all are invited to freely call and examine our 
stock, if visiting the city, without feeling any obligation to 


buy. 

When writing to us take one more look at the letter to see 
whether you have put in the money—and whether you have 
written your own signature, Post-Office, and State, Put our 
own address plainly. If remitting a dollar or more, register 
your letter or get a P. O. order. We stand all losses of 
money orders properly sent. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassauest., N. Y. 


BOYS WANT IT! 
GIRLS LIKE IT! 
OLD FOLKS PRIZE IT! 


8 it is always fresh without being sensational. 
Srx HUNDRED PaGEs For $1.50. 
The Cheapest and Best Juvenile Magazine is the 


SCHOOLMATE. 


Specimen copies FREE. Club rates most liberal. 


JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Publisher, 


Boston, Mass. 


GENTS, ATTENTION !—READ WHAT the 
apers say of “* MACKENZIE’S 10,000 RECEIPTS; cr, 
UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPADIA.” 
f Rural American, New York, September 6, 1867.] 
“It is one of the most important family works ever issued.” 
(Reporter, Michigan, August 11, 1867.] 
“Tt isthe most extensive and reliable work of the kind 
ever printed.” 
tead what our agents say: 
Monroe County, N. Y., August 31, 1867, 
“T have done first-rate; in the space of five days I obtained 
over 100 subscribers.” " 
Washington County, Vt., December 17, 1867. 
“The work sells well; it gives better satisfaction than any 
work which has been sold in this town.” 
All desiring information can receive circulars of terms and 


description by addressing 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL & CO. 
17 and 19 South SIXTH street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
“The Life of Jesus Christ our Lord,” 


By Rev. Z. EDDY, D. D., with an introduction by Rev. R. 8, 
STORRS, Jr., D.D., is the Best selling work now offered 
agents. One agent reports 35 orders in four days. Another 
251n thirty hours, One 22 sales in making forty calls, Cir- 
culars and terms sent free on apeinicn. Address 
W. J. HOLLAND & CO., 

Springfield, Mass, 


The Excitement Continues, 


“ That Dipper” and * The Little Wonder." The “Dip- 
per” weighs, without springs or weights, from @ half ounce 
to too pounds, and measures from a gill to three pints. 
The “ Little Wonder’? combines House-funnel, Apple orer, 
Cake Cutter, Pie Crimper, Radish-grater, and Green Corn 
Sheller. Samples of each (4 pieces), boxed and shipped on 
receipt of $1.30. Agents wanted. 

MARSH & CO., 33 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


HAVE RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARCOES 
OF THE FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS Py ship (olden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS Py ship George Shotton. 


a 

In addition to these large cargoesof Black and Japan 
Tens, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
trict of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and delica- 





cy of flavor. 

“To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving outof the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 

Ist. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign ex- 
change used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 59 per cent. in 


many cases, 

4th. On its arrival here it issold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it tothe Speculator in invoices of 1000 to 
2000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his. trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it tothe Consumer for aLL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIanT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has topay, And now we propose toslhow why 
we can sell so very much lower thian other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, anda 
small protit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all partsof tha United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 


branches of our Establisliment, or copy our name either 


of “Great American Tea Company.” 
orders to the (as below, no more, no less) 


Divisible Surplus January Ist, 1868, $1,642,425 59 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





of transportation), as though they bouglt them at our ware- 
houses in this city. | 

For manner of gotting up Clubs, see former advertisement 
in thts paper. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send Post-oflice Drafts or money with | 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by express ; | 
but larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on | 
delivery. | 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the | 
party getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for Clubs less than $39, 

Parties getting their Teag of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to oar Warchouses, | 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- | 


our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs, 
They are sold at cargo prices, the same ag the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS; 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # B. 
MIXED, (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90e., best $1 per DB. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAS™ (Black), S0c., 90¢., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. ‘ 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.95 per pound. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 9e., $1, $1.10, best.$1,25 per 
pound, ‘ 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, %0c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 
Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas of this Company. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


ROASTED (Unground) 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. 








GREEN (Unroasted) 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib, 


N. B.—All ie and towns where a onan 
number reside, by Clubbing together, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one-third (beside the Express charges,) by 
sending directly to “The Great American 
Tea Company.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 


wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 

Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
Direct letters and 


Great American Tea Company, | 
: Nos. 34 and 383 VESEY-ST., 


Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York city. 


$9,159, 753 91 


Accumulated Assets, . 2 


Cash Dividends, Payable Annually. 
THE NEW YORK 


IS ONE OF THE 
OLDEST INSTITUTIONS 
Of the kind in America, having been chartered in the year 
1841, and commenced business in May, 1845. 
During the twenty-three years of its existence, it has issued 





policies upon the lives of more than 


FIFTY THOUSAND PERSONS, 
And has paid in losses $5,000,000 to the families and repre- 
sentatives of those who have deceased while members of 
the Company. 

Special care in the selection of its risks, strict 
economy, and a safe and judicious investment 
of its funds, emphatically characterize the 
management of this Company. 

Policies are issued in all the favorable forms which expe- 
rience has indicated as favorable to the assured, and can be 
made payable at a specified time during the lifetime of the 
assured or at death. Premiums may be paid annually, semi- 
annually or quarterly. | 
The Progress of the Company for the Past Four Years | 
Will be seen in the following statement: | 

Increase of Assets 


Assets. over previous year, 

BOBS, « ..00.00050e SB SS, T55BD. ccceccseess $1,00: 5,217.63 
ea SS SS, eae 1,223, 1¢ 64.15 
| EE 6,727,816.65.......... +. 1,845,896.95 
i. fren eee 8,774,326,01............ 21046.509.36 
PORT EBOIOIE Ss a oi55 5055s en0cennde $6,120,788.09 


This inerease of over Six Million Dollars in the As- 
sets during the past four years has been attained, not with- 
standing that nearly Two Mik ‘on Dollars for Losses, 
and over One Million Dollars for Dividends have been 
actually paid out during that period. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGE MD. M.D. 2_ Medical 


GEORGE WILKES. M § Examiners, 
CHARLES WR IGHT, M. D., Ass’t Med, Examiner. 


CH Policies issued in the year 1867 will receive their divi- 
dends on the payment of the second Annual Premiums. E-xe- 
isting Policies entitied to the Dividend declared in 1866, will 
receive two Dividends during this year. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


260 & 262 Greenwichsst., New York, 
Has reduced the prices of TEA OFFEES, SUGAR, 
FLOUR, and all kinds of GROCERIES 
Peer n re. to 20 per cent. 















BEST JAPAN 
BEST ENGLISH yi ip 10) ARE AST TEA, $1.00. 
iy INDID OOLONG TEA, 9 Cents, 
)FFEES, ROASTED & GROUND, 15 Cents to 40 Cents, 
‘(Best in Market). 
1000 Barrels FLOUR, all_grades, FROM $11.00 UPWARDS. 
SUGARS, all grades, at REFINERS’ PRICES; every thing 
te in every_Family cheaper than any other 
¢ in New York. 
THOM AS i it, re AGNEW occupies his own store, owns the 
property, and has fo rent to pay, imports and buys exclu- 
es for cash,mever gaye a note in his life, consequently 
can underselt any house fn the city, 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
plans and advice for laying out Public and Private grounds 
of every aero gg tefers to John M. Forbes, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Boston, F. G. Shaw, New York, 0. S. Hubbell, Phil- 
adelphia, G. Z. Fete her, Indians Lpolis, Ind. 

Office 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


DELAWARE.—DELAW ARE. 


Money made in growing fruits and vegetables, 

For Descriptive Pamphlet onthe Resources of the State, 
send 50c. to HENRY T. W SAAC 
Office of The Independent, N % A City. 
RUSSES.— “SEELEY’S HARD 
RUBBER TRUSS” Cures Rupture, re- 
tains the most difficult safely and easily; never 
usts, breaks, moves ar soils: always new. Sold 
by all Drngeists. Send for pamphlet, 1347 






















Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


| BV ERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE 


THE STANDARD, 


These Scales have been manufactured by the Oregaias 
Inventors for nearly 40 years, and are regarded 
throughout the country as the Standard ; they 
were referred to as such by the Judges at the 


GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION, 


WHO AWARDED TO THEM THE 


Ist Premiums, 
*STepoml OAT, 





Nearly trro hundred different modifications are made, adapt 
ed to every branch of business. Among which are: 





HAY, COAL AND € ATTLE SCALES, 
Capacity, Two, Three, Four, Five, Six & Ten Tons, 


For weighing loaded wagons, carts, live stock, produce, &, 
These Scales may be placed in the barn floor, in the 
yard or by the roadside, where they can be 
made available for an entire 
neighborhood, 


PORTABLE PLATFORM SCALES, 





WITH AN D WITHOUT WHEELS. 


Convenient, accurate, and not liable to derangement. _ 





No. .Platform, 23 by 30 inches....Capacity, 2,000 pounds. 
No. do. 3 by 31. de ;. do. 1,600 do, 
No. do. ot by2) G0. cscs do 1,490 do. 
No. do, 30 aye Mose do. 1,200 = do. 
No do. li by 26 do. .... do. 900 = do. 
No do. 16 bY ZB GO. veces do, 600 = do. 
No do. il5by2l de. .... do. 400 do. 





UNION OR FA { MILY SCALES. 





We invite special attention to this modification as being 
particularly adapted to houschold use. This fact, and its 
acknowledged accuracy, led to its adoption as one of the 
premiums offered by the American Agriculturist. 

Pamphlets with illustrations and full descriptions of the 
various modifications of Scales, furnished upen application 
by mail or otherwise. 


PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 252 Broadway, New York. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk-st., Boston, Mass 


FAIRBANKS, GREENLEAF & CO., 226 & 228 Lake-street, 
[Chicago, Ill 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 225 Walnut-st., Cincinnati, 0. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 





